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Oi Miosi RECENT 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


FROM THE WESTERN WORLD 


BY ANTONIN DVORAK=—Sonatine, Op. 100, for violin and piano 
brilliantly orchestrated by Rudolph Kopp, formerly conductor of the 
Young People’s Orchestra, Milwaukee. 


Every school and community orchestra which aspires to play Dvorak's “From the New World" will rejoice at playing 
this masterpiece, much less exacting but quite as beautiful and satisfying. It is effective with small or large combina- 


tions, and cross-cueings provide for various substitutions which retain the richness of the full scoring. NOW READY. 


HE PSYCHOLOGY OF SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING 
JAMES L. MURSELL AND MABELLE GLENN 


A pioneer book which is acclaimed as setting the criteria for school music achievement in America. Every super- 
visor and every student teacher should have this book in his personal library as a permanent guide to psychological 


procedures in school music teaching. 


EACHER’S GUIDE for the Fifth Book of THE MUSIC HOUR 
McCONATHY-MIESSNER-BIRGE-BRA Y 


Part | gives a clear straightforward discussion of the educational program in its social, appreciative, and creative 
aspects. Part Il contains type lessons and outlines. Part Ill consists of appreciation notes and suggestions. Part IV 


gives the accompaniments for the songs in the Fifth Book. 





Silver, Burdett and Company 24 
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Vas the secret 
of TSCHAIKOWSKIS 


onal estra hon? 


Back from hungry 
Moscow trudge the beaten French, 
herded by Cossacks, haunted by the 
pealing of liberated belfries ...Ona 
Serbian hillside stands a little pear 
tree, watching the struggle of a 
human soul in the valley below... 
Along the Danube, Mother Russia 
interposes her shield between the 
Turk and his Slavic victims. . . 


Such is the history and drama of 
Tschaikowski, pictured (except for 
an added tuba) by the modest classic 
orchestra of Beethoven. His “gloomy 
eloquence” arises from the lower 
registers of the orchestra —- and 
from exact knowledge of brass instru- 
ment possibilities. 

Modern music calls on the brasses 


for the same virtuoso performance 
once exacted only from the strings. 


For these newer demands, the House 
of York has developed its line to a 
point where York Instruments are 
gaining steadily increasing accept- 
ance where the utmost is demanded 
... in America’s greatest orchestras 
and bands. 

Yet, with all the research and 
ingenuity that have made the line 
one of balanced perfection, York 
Band Instruments are no more costly 
than other “standard” makes. 

For your work, a York meets every 
essential requirement —true inton- 
ation, pure tone, flexibility of execu- 
tion and response. And it will take 
you as far as ‘you can go toward the 
heights of musical artistry. 

Why be satisfied with less — 


when perfection is so easily attain- 
able? 


C 
NW new it ciclo 


by York 


Now the House of York brings forth 
a new Trombone which, we confi- 
dently believe, is without a superior in 
America or Europe. Its brilliant 
musical qualities are supplemented by 
important manufacturing improve- 
ments, giving perfect freedom and 
intonation in every position including 
the seventh. Slides, under our new 
process, are hard as flint and smooth 
as glass. Refined methods have im- 
proved the balance and reduced the 
weight three ounces. It's a reve- 
lation to play this new instrument, 
which (with its rakish, compact case) 
sells for $40 to $50 less than other 
instruments of comparable excellence. 
You are invited to test and compare 
this marvelous Trombone under our 
regular 6-day free trial terms, with- 
out obligation. Write today for an 
early shipment!. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE MASTERS 
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“I like your article, but it doesn’t tell the whole story.” So said 
M. C., discussing with an officer of the Music Education Exhibit- 
ors’ Association the announcement printed on this page in the 
December JouRNAL*. “All right, you supply the rest of the 
story,” said the M.E.E.A. officer, or words to that effect, “and if 
it is good enough, I will put it in the JouRNAL instead of what I 
am supposed to write for the Exhibitors’ page this month.” M.C. 
did, and it was, and the M.E.E.A. officer did, and here it is! 


“ 
ye article on page 2 of the December JOURNAL 
is in almost complete accord with my belief and experience. I say ‘almost’ because the article 
is not complete. 


“The importance of the exhibits at our Conferences was not the least bit overstated. 
Where else would it be possible for us to examine the cream of all the world’s output of 
educational materials? And where else but at a Conference, I say modestly, would it be pos- 
sible—or worth while—for the publishers, manufacturers and dealers to assemble their displays 
‘under one roof’ for a full week? 


“I have been attending Conferences since my senior year in training school, and each 
succeeding year I find myself spending more time ‘browsing’ among the exhibits with my 
ever-present notebook. By the way, I recommend a notebook and pencil as essential equip- 
ment for all Conference goers. My Conference notebooks are indispensable. I am constantly 
reviewing them for points picked up in meetings, at the demonstrations and concerts and on 
the exhibit floor. And my notebook makes it possible to secure more permanent benefits as 
well as to economize my time when I visit the displays. When I do not have time to thor- 
oughly examine every item that interests me, I jot down things for later attention, or 
make notations to include in my ‘permanent record’ when I return home. I also use my note- 
book during the year to record what I especially want to see at Conference time— including the 
new things announced in the JouURNAL advertisements. 


= 2 


Crrrtamty the displays comprise an essential factor of the Conference from the 


standpoint of their informative or educational value. But that is not all that can be said— 
and this is why I think your December article incomplete. 


“You failed to even mention the representatives and heads of the various firms who 
come to the Conference with the exhibits. Upon examining my Conference notebooks I find 
that many of the valuable suggestions and points of information that have helped me in my 
work in various ways were derived from discussions with the attendants in the exhibit rooms. 
It is one thing to look at a book or an instrument or a class method—it is quite another to 
have the producer or his representative discuss its features, purpose, construction, etc. Often 
I meet the authors or composers in their publishers’ exhibit rooms—and there is real pleasure 
as well as benefit in these contacts. 

e 2 


“ 
Beswes all this there is a comfortable sort of satisfaction and confidence in knowing 
the representatives of the firms who supply our materials. 


“In fact, I dare say the publishers and manufacturers find it beneficial to meet the users 
of their products on even terms. It seems likely that they pick up at least a few valuable 
ideas from us. But it’s all a fair exchange. It is certain that the firms would not go to the 
expense of sending exhibits and representatives to our meetings if it were not worth while. 
And supervisors wouldn't spend any time in the exhibit rooms if they didn’t find it worth 
while, especially with so many things one wants to do at one of our big Conferences. 


“T'll see you in the Exhibit Hall in Cleveland!” 


*Announcement of exhibits to be held at Cleveland in copuion 
with the Silver Anniversary Meeting, published by the M AA ov 
in December issue of Music Supervisors Journat. (M.C. 
Conference member and former officer of one of the Sectional 
Conferences.) 
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Educational Meetings 

February 20-25, 1932—Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., at Washington, D. C. 

February 20-25, 1932—National Research Council of 
Music Education of the M. S. N. C. at Washington, 
D. C. 

April 3-8, 1932—Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence Silver Anniversary Meeting at Cleveland, Ohio. 

June 26-July 1, 1932—National Education Association 
at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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Harmonica Group Instruction Receives 


Enthusiastic Approval of Teachers 


. - « With New Illustrated 
Instruction Book “The Art of 
Playing the Harmonica” as 
a Text Book for Their Classes, 
Music Supervisors and Teachers 
Report Remarkable Results. 


Harmonica Band of 
Johnston School, Huntington, 
West Virginia 


an wit 
vl 


taken place in the method of instruction in their music 

classes. In the past, the big problem has been to gain 
the child’s interest in the subject. The new way of teach- 
ing music through the introduction of harmonica group 
work has proven a splendid solution. Every child from 
the brilliant and aggressive student to the backward, the 
unruly, the timid boy or girl, responds enthusiastically to 
this form of music instruction. It has met the test of 
actual experience, and thousands of schools, public, pri- 
vate and parochial have added harmonica group instruc- 
tion to their curriculum. 


[ schools throughout the country a radical change has 


Teachers Work Minimized, 


Results Magnified 


Harmonica Group Instruction in your classes will help you, 
as it has helped thousands of other teachers, to get the 
maximum results with the minimum outlay of time and 
nervous energy. The use of the harmonica changes the 
music period into the “magic” hour of the day. The 
children are thrilled by their ability to reproduce the simple 
tunes in such a short time. The mysteries of sight reading, 
rhythm, tone and expression fade away through the me- 
dium of this fascinating little instrument, so simple, yet 
so ideally suited for the purpose of musical instruction. 

No less a leader than Captain W. H. Santelman, of the 
United States Marine Band, stated that “the harmonica 
may be regarded as a musical instrument which should 
be widely introduced in schools for orchestras and other 
uses”, and Mr. C. I. Valentine, Chairman of the Music 
Department, Newtown High School, New York City, 
wrote, “After experimenting intensively, I have come to 
the conclusion that the Harmonica is the logical instru- 


ment with which to begin a musical education. The sim- 
plicity of its technique, the purity of its tone and the 
ease with which it is manipulated make it ideal.” 


New Text Book Explains and 
Illustrates Every Step in 
Harmonica Playing—Free 


The New Hohner Instruction Book, “The Art of Playing 
The Harmonica”, still further simplifies the teaching of the 
harmonica and raises the level of harmonica instruction to 
real musical heights. It supplies the music supervisor or 
teacher with a carefully prepared text book, written ina 
simple, understandable way for their pupils, furnishing 
them with a correct knowledge of musical terms and 
phrases, sight reading, etc., together with a number of 
musical selections which involve two, three and four part 
harmony work. Every step in learning to play the har- 
monica is carefully covered and illustrated by photo- 
graphs showing the position of hands and tongue. 


Supplied Free to Teachers 


These instruction books are provided Free to teachers in 
the quantity required for class instruction. Just advise us 
of your requirements and they will be gladly supplied. 

To enable teachers to observe the results of the har- 
monica group work in many schools where it has been 
put into effect, a Brochure entitled “The Harmonica as 
an Important Factor in Modern Education” has been 
prepared and will be sent free upon request. 


Please use coupon on opposite page. 


Music Supervisors Journal 
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“Pupils Wildly Enthusiastic” 


uction books have been in use ‘in our room for a little more 









“ inst 

nce te weeks. The pupils are wildly enthusiastic and already some 
have advanced to where they can readily read new pieces. Never 
have I seen such enthusiasm in music class. My pupils thank you for 
making it possible to play in such a delightfully entertaining way.” 





* t) 
“Simple and Clear” 
“The teachers in this grade school have found the directions for 
Harmonica playing very simple and clear, These books have been 
a stimulus for interest in the art of playing the harmonica. The: 
have been a great help to the teacher in arousing interest in music.” 


: ° 
“Another Interest in Music” 
“Qur Harmonica class meets every school day and it is really a 
revelation to the average person how soon the boys and girls learn. 
The directions are so simple and clear that a very high percent are 
able to follow them. Our music teacher does not play but is glad 
to have another interest in music.” 


“Exactly Suits My Needs” 
ust received your new book ‘The Art of Playing the 















“T have : 
Harmonica’ and find that it exactly suits my needs.” 

“Fills Long Felt Need” 
“Your new publication “The Art of Playing the Harmonica’ fills a 


long felt need to both pupils and instructors. It is splendidly 
arranged and covers the ground thoroughly and concisely.” 


“Interest in Music Stimulated” 


“While every hazard imaginable has confronted me in my efforts to 
establish my harmonica band, the ones who are working are most 
enthusiastic. Interest in all my music teaching has been stimulated. 
The material is very clear and simple and even my smallest tots 
are playing ‘America’, “The Star Spangled Banner’ and ‘Faith of 
Our Fathers’.” 


“Great Improvement Over Anything We 


Have Seen” 


“Your new booklet ‘The Art of Playing the Harmonica’ is a great 
improvement over anything we have seen for beginners. We have 
stimulated a great deal of interest in harmonica playing in connec- 
tion with our recreation program. One class last year had 125 
enrolled at the opening session.” 


66 . J 
Especially Good for Beginners” 
“I am using your new instruction book and find it extremely help- 
ful. The simple exercises are especially one for beginners because 
they provide tuneful drill. This is my fourth year of band work, 
and the membership increases each year. The boys and girls are 
very enthusiastic about the work.” 


“Astonished At Their Progress” 


“I wish to thank you for your instruction books that arrived today. 
They are of such value to me in Harmonica instruction that I 
would gladly pay you for them. I have fifty children organized into 
a Harmonica Band. I was really astonished at the progress made 
after giving each child a copy of your instruction book.” 


“Valuable Assistance to Pupils” 


“I wish to express my appreciation of the new harmonica books 
which you have given my pupils. They are very clear and concise 
and of valuable assistance to the pupil. The use of syllable and 
explanation of note values, etc., is such a splendid thing in con- 
nection with the playing of the harmonica. e make a sight read- 
ing lesson of the exercise first and then they play it. The children 
are all very enthusiastic about their new books.” 


“Boys Show Real Interest in Music” 


“We have found directions for learning to play harmonica as given 
in your Instruction Book very clear and comprehensive. Our 
Children are very enthusiastic about their harmonica lessons. Our 
Bands have an important place in our school programs. Boys who 
have had no interest in vocal music since playing a harmonica have 
shown a real interest in that branch of music.” 


“Arouses Appreciation of Music” 


“The Harmonica is one of the best means of arousing in a class an appre- 
ciation of music. Every member of my present class plays the har- 
monica and I have never had a class that enjoyed music so much.” 
“ . . . 
Uses Booklet as Basis for Music Instruction” 
“I thank you for the free booklets you sent me. About two weeks 
ago we organized harmonica bands in our grammar grades using the 


booklet as the basis of instruction, and now the children are able to 
play a number of familiar airs in concert. They are quite proud of 


their achievement and much interested in their work. e have 
second and third grade children who are learning easily.” 
— * * * * 


The above excerpts have been taken from letters received from 
Principals, music supervisors, teachers and educators. For obvious 
reasons names are not mentioned. However, these names are on 
file in our offices and are available at any time to interested parties. 


Fel uary, Nineteen Thirty-two 


—Read How These Teachers 
Have Solved the Problem of 


Interesting Children in Music 


Music Teachers, 
Oakland (Cal.) 
Public Schools, 
Harmonica Class 


2 Special Offers 


to Music Supervisors, Teachers and Students 


In the training of Harmonica groups, the instructor will find invaluable the 
teacher aids provided in the two specially priced offers made below: 
7. “Harmony Charts.” One large master chart 


and small part cards of one song for a group 
of 20 players—7 soprano, 4 alto, 4 tenor, 5 


OFFER I. A Splendid Harmonica, books of 
songs and other material worth over $3.00 
sent postage and packing prepaid only $1.00 

This group offer provides: 

1, One Number 1896 “Marine Band” Harmonica 

an instrument whose simplicity and accuracy of 

tone have given it an international reputation. 
Regular Price 60c 


2. “Harmonica Budget of Famous Melodies.” 
Contains forty-five selections, including oper- 
atic and popular melodies—a number arranged 
for four part harmony playing. ' 
Regular Price 50c 


3. “Modern Harmonica Method.” Contains 

twenty old-time selections arranged for the 

Harmonica with piano accompaniment. 
Regular Price 35c 


4. “New Standard Har ica Course.” Con- 
tains two hundred well-known selections ar- 
ranged for the Harmonica . Regular Price 25c 


5. “New Standard Harmony Course for the 
Harmonica.” Embodies fifty selections—forty 
prepared for two part work and ten for three 
part work on the Harmonica. 

Regular Price 25c 


6. “AlmedaMarch”—by C.I. Valentine, Direc- 
tor of Music, Newtown High School, New 
York City. A stirring, “PEPPY number, easily 
mastered by beginners. . . Regular Price 50c 





bass parts. 


8. New, large instruction book, ‘“How to 
the ‘Chromonica’ and ‘Super Chromonica’. 
(Chromatic Harmonicas.) . 


Value 50c 
Play 


Value 25c 


OFFER 2. Embodies 20 favorite selections 
arranged for four part work, re? 


paid... 


Includes 20 large master charts and 20 


small cards ? 


4 tenor an 


repared for 7 soprano, 4 alto, 
5 bass ee for each song. 
) 


(400 small cards in all. 


“America” 
“My Bonnie” 


“Drink To Me Only 
With Thine Eyes” 


“Silent Night” 


“Lead Kindly Light” 


“Maryland My 
Maryland” 
“Aloha Oe” 


“Battle Hymn of the 


Republic” 


“Jesus, Lover of My 


Soul 


“Auld Lang Syne” 

“Oh! Susanna” 

“In the Gloaming” 

“MyOldKentucky Home” 

“Alma Mater” 

“America, the Beautiful” 

“‘HowCan I LeaveThee?” 

“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” 

“O Come, All Ye 
Faithful” 

“Deep River” 

“*Massa’s in the Cold, 
Cold Ground”’ 


USE COUPON BELOW FOR ORDERING 
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M. HOHNER, Inc., 351-353 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 502-B, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge: 
C0 Brochure, “The Harmonica as an Important Factor in Modern Education.” 
() Instruction Book, “The Art of Playing the Harmonica.” 


(Check) 
CI enclose (Money Order) $1.00 for Offer 1 


(Check) 
CI enclose (Money Order) $2.00 for Offer 2 
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SETTING a new standard of 
A New Improved musical and mechanical perfec- 
tion, with new models, new 
features and new designs, the 
1932 Pan-Americans now ready, 
are unquestionably the world’s 
finest moderately-priced band 

instruments. 

O F Make no mistake; this is no 


ordinary announcement of new 


models. Pan-American here pre- 
- sents an entirely new line, with 
improvements and refinements 


in the design and ‘construction 
of every instrument. Emphasizing the new musical excellence is a new 
beauty in gracefully curved braces, modern engraving design, and addi- 
tional burfishing. 

To school band and orchestra musicians and directors this is the most 
significant news in Pan-American history. It means that a still higher 
standard of artistic performance, both’ individually and by the ensemble, 
a still greater satisfaction for player and director, are now possible, with 
these splendid new instruments priced within easy reach. 


19 3 2 


SEND COUPON NOW for complete information about the 
1932 Pan-Americans, indicating which instruments interest you. Check 
also if you wish details of Pan-American’s Band Organizing Plan. 


PAN-AMERICAN 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


Pan-American Band Instrument & Case Company, 218 Pan-American Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Please send me full information about the new 1932 line. I am especially interested 


in — Instrument 





Name 

St. or R. F. D 

City 

State _County_ 
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Hohner, Inc., 

Holton & Company, Frank 

Hotel Blackstone 

Hotel Stevens 

Huntzinger, Inc., R. L 


Ihling Bros., Everard Company 


Jacobs, Inc., Walter 
Jenkins Sons Music Company, J. W.....29, 7 


| Jones, L. 


Juilliard School of Music 


Kay & Kay Music Publishing Company.... 


Knox Conservatory of Music............ ‘ 


| Langenus, Inc., G 


eS. BB err ee é 
Lorenz Publishing Company 


| Ludwig & Ludwig 


Ludwig Music Publishing 


| Lyon & Healy 


| Musical America 


Musical Research Society, The............ 42 
Music Education Exhibitors Association 
Music Service 


Nicomede Music Company 
Northwestern School of Music 


| Oxford University Press 


| Pan-American Band Instrument & Case Com 


pany 


Pennsylvania State College.............+:: 73 


| Pengel, Mueller & Co., 


Pond & Company, Wm. A 
Presser Company, Theodore 


| Preufer Mfg. Company, G 


| Schirmer, Inc., 


School Music 
Selmer, Inc., H. & A 


| Silver, Burdett & Company 


Sims Song Slide Corporation 
Sims Visual Music Company..........-+++73 


University Extension Conservatory 
University of Michigan 


| White Company, The H. N 


Willis Music Company 

Wermet: & Geme, Moc ccccccccccccccccccesss 32 
Wood Music Company, B. F 

Worley Company, John 


York Band Instrument Company 
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PRINTS as? 


Book and Lyrics by Sarah Grames Clark 


future producers. 


tion. 


descriptive circular upon request. 


THE 4-TONE FOLIO 


Selected, Edited and 
Arranged by 


IRVING CHEYETTE, M. A., 
and CHARLES J. ROBERTS 


An album of instrumental quar- 
tets arranged for all string, wood- 
wind and brass instruments with 
piano accompaniment (or bass or 
tuba ad lib.) playable by varied 

eI bl as well as by quartets 

+ of the same instruments. For con- 

cert performance as solos, duets, 

cums T tosents trios, quartets, and larger combina- 

tions with accompaniment of piano 

ome me. or a bass instrument. Each book, 
| 50c. Four Parts in Score. 





Cart Fischer National nei tee | 


MOM Cag? 




















CHORUSES 


S.A. 
Song of Youth. C. J. Sharp 
Song of the Canoe. H. Gilberte 
Arbor Day (Spring). A. L. Scarmolin 
Fairy Tale. C. J. Roberts 
































S.S.A. 
Jardin d’Amour. Old French air. L. V. Saar...u........2..........-. 15 
Gay is the Rose (French Canadian folk song.) L. V. Saar.... .15 
La Bella Margherita. B. Crist 12 
South Wind. C. S. Skilton ee 
S.S.A.A. 
Sy a Ta i iracrienesetanitecteratitertentininipnscttannsssiinen 15 
Wife’s Song. H. B. Gaul ——— 
The Way That Lovers Use. B. Crist ...................-:ccecccecescecceseeeeees -15 
Se Ties i reescicenernieicietnetnnicnttiniciicninss -10 





Have you seen “THE FORECAST’’—the 
educators’ chatty news sheet of new pub- 
lications. If not, send us your name and 
address. 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 





“Paints and Patches” is one of the few operettas that have been ex- 
pressly written for Junior High School and Upper Grade pupils. Tested 
in two manuscript performances, every difficulty has been ironed out for 


It is extremely inexpensive to produce—the costumes are simple, but 
bright and gay and picturesque. It can be given on any stage, as it has a 
woodland setting throughout. The songs are enchanting and easy to learn. 
They have been kept Unison and Two-Part so that they might be recrea- 
tional and cause no undue strain, either in rehearsal or in the final produc- 


An operetta already launched on the high road to success! 


Price $1.00. Orchestra parts on rental. 
Send for on approval copy. 


OTHER RECENT RELEASES FOR SCHOOLS 








PATCRES’ 


cA New Musical Comedy in Two Acts for Junior High Schools 
or Upper Grades 








Music by Arthur Penn 


Special 














EASY ENSEMBLE MATERIAL FOR 
SMALL GROUPS 
Four Violins and Piano 
First Position Easy 


























Albeniz. Tango -75 
Barns. Swing Song. 75 
Chaminade. Scarf Dance 75 
Dvorak. Largo, from New World Symphon\.............-....----s-s-esee0e00 -75 
Lemare. Andantino 75 
First and Third Positions 

Beethoven. Menuet No. 2 in G 1.40 
Dvorak. Humoresque...... 1.40 
D’Alessio. Dance of the Little Clowns. 1.25 
Severn. Tennis Players. 1.25 

Wings and Motors March 1.25 





Three Violins and Piano 
First Position, Very Easy 
aa Smith. “In Puppet Town’”’. 
o 














8 OL] eee -60 

No. 2. They Dance the Minuet at -60 
No. 3. They Play Tag -60 
No. 4. They Go to Sleep............--...00---s+-0-0+- -60 
Cello ad lib. and Extra Violin parts, each .......2..............ceccsecseeee 15 





LIGHT CONCERT FAVORITES 


Selected, Edited and Arranged by 
JULIUS S. SEREDY and CHARLES J. ROBERTS 


Eleven melodious compositions for Orchestra, arranged and 
edited by two of our best known orchestrators. The contents are 
widely diversified, offering an unusual choice of program mate- 
rial. None of the numbers present any great difficulty, yet all of 
them will be found most effective. The instrumentation embraces 
the latest development in scoring. There are, for example, indi- 
vidual parts for Ist, 2nd and 8rd Saxophone, while the Clarinets 
are in Bb. Contents: Silver Bell (Overture), Schlepegrell— 
Recuerdo de Alzaga (Habanera-Tango), Bachmann-Arnell—La Gol- 
ondrina (Mexican Waltz), Serradel-Lake, etc. Price of parts, 
each, 50c; Piano part, 75c. 


Time To Think of Arbor Day! Last Call 
for Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
Birthday Programs! 


Send for our new Special Occasions catalog for a 
complete list of music for Important Events throughout 
the year! 


COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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GET THE MOST OUT 
OF YOUR STUDENTS 


This 
HERE’S no point in your 
putting in time—energy— 


Way: 


And for the same reason, Pedler 
now gives school musicians the 





hard work on band or orchestra 
unless you know that you are go- 
ing to produce real musicianship 
and a creditable organization. 

Yet no matter how hard your 
work, no matter how good your 
original student material, you 


superior kind of instrument at 
an amazingly low price. Within 
the range of every budget, there 
is a Pedler clarinet that meets 
the requirements that you set 
up, to teach your students real 
knowledge and appreciation of 


must give the boys 
and girls who make 
up your band good 
instruments to play, 
if you are to secure 
the desired results. 
Good instruments — 
perfectly pitched, 
easy blowing, finely 
toned—these are the 
ideal of every Pedler 
clarinet craftsman. 
Because Pedler has 
been producing this 
kind of instrument 
for four generations, 
Pedler clarinets have 
been helping progres- 
sive music instructors 
make the best ama- 
teur bands in the 
country. 








Now FREE 
This Exclusive 


Pedler Feature 


Pedler has elim- 

inated one of 

the clarinetist’s 

worst enemies 

with this ad- 

justable tuning 

barrel. Ends the 

vacuum that en- 

sues with 

‘*pulled’’ 

joints in ris- 

ing tempera- 

tures. While 

in the past 

we have 

charged ex- 

tra for this 

feature, we 

are now at- 

taching it on one of our less 

expensive models—an out- 

standing value anyhow. Full 

information sent if you mail 
the coupon. 








fine band and orches- 
tral music. 

No Pedler clarinet 
was ever made to 
meet a cheap price 
tag. Only decades of 
experience could give 
us the ability to pro- 
duce these fine instru- 
ments—and still maintain 
the eminently reasonable 
prices. 

Write today for facts 
about Pedler instruments 
for your band. If you do 
not have a dealer handy, 
we will be glad to send 
you a Pedler clarinet in 
the model you desire, on 
ten days’ approval, and to 
tell you how you can 
equip your band to the 
best advantage. Simply 
mail the coupon—that is 
all you need to do. 


HARRY PEDLER & CO., Ine. 


Harry Pedler & Co., Inc., 


obligation. 


Name. 


Dept. SJ—2-32, Elkhart, Ind. 
Without obligation to me, please send me the facts about Pedler Clarinets, 
and tell me about your plan for equipping school and other amateur bands. 
Also tell me how I can try a Pedler Clarinet for ten days without cost or 


Dept. 8.J.-2-32, Elkhart, Indiana 


rts ss SC SS SSS SF SS TF SS SF TC SSS SS SSS SSB ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Position 








School....... 





Address...... 





City. 


State. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 
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Detroit Supervisors Club. Mr. Lawrence 
Tibbett, star of the opera, the concert and the 
“talkies,” was the honor guest and speaker at 
the December meeting of the In-and-About. 
Detroit Music Supervisors’ Club. He gave a 
most interesting talk on his experiences in his 
new field on the silver screen. An informal 
reception following the meeting gave the club 
members an opportunity to meet the artist. 


Northwestern Ohio Music Supervisors Club 
held its first meeting on January 5 at Bowling 
Green. The club was recently organized “for 
the purpose of bringing together supervisors 
and teachers of public school music several 
times during the year, and to promote social 
and professional growth among its members,” 
The meeting was honored by the presence of 
Miss Edith M. Keller, State Supervisor of 
Music. The second meeting was held in Janu- 
ary, in Findlay. Following are the officers: 
President, M. C. McEwen, Bowling Green; 
Vice-President, Wendell Sanderson, Findlay; 
Secretary, Donald Armstrong, Bowling Green; 
Treasurer, Herbert Davies, Toledo. 


Arrowhead Supervisors Club. At the call of 
Mrs. Ann Dixon, neighbors from the schools 
in the vicinity of Duluth held a get-together on 
December 5, and this new club came into being, 
Cities and towns represented included Aurora, 
Mountain Iron, Buhl, Chisholm, Eveleth, 
Duluth and Superior (Wisconsin). Earl Bra- 
man of Superior was elected Chairman, and 
Jay Fisher, also of Superior, Secretary. The 
second meeting was held in Chisholm. 


Radio Band Course. Beginning February 15 
the Michigan University of the Air, through 
Station WJR, Detroit, and affiliated stations on 
the NBC Network, will offer a series of Jessons 
in the playing of all band instruments The 
course is adapted for beginners who have had 
no previous instruction in music. The lessons 
will be conducted. by Joseph E. Maddy of the 
University faculty, at 2:00 P. M. Eastern 
Standard Time. Lesson booklets may be had, 
free, by addressing the Michigan University of 
the Air, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


High School Course in Conducting. “We 
have, I believe, the only high school conduct- 
ing course in the state. It is meeting with 
much approval both from parents and towns- 
folk who are musically inclined, as well as the 
students themselves, who are learning many 
things in general music besides conducting. 
The course is for one semester and the class 
meets five times a week. It has made possible 
student conducting of assembly singing, junior 
and senior band and orchestra, glee club sing- 
ing. The benefits are shared by the teacher, 
in that rehearsals can proceed whenever neces- 
sary without his presence.” [Frederic Fay 
Swift, Supervisor of Music, Ilion, N. Y.] 


Ohio All-State Rural High School Chorus 
and Orchestra. On December 30th, during the 
meeting of the Ohio Education Association in 
Columbus, a feature of unusual interest was the 
evening devoted to the concert given by the 
All-State Rural High School Chorus and Or- 
chestra. Five hundred students in a balanced 
group, representing 126 rural high schools from 
49 counties, participated in the chorus under 
the direction of Griffith Jones, of Glenville 
High School, Cleveland. The orchestra of 1/55 
players representing 57 rural schools from 33 
counties assisted by players from 12 exempte: 
villages, was directed by Eugene J. Weigel, of 
Ohio State University. The performers were 
carefully selected from over 1,000 applicants, 
and came from all sections of rural Ohio. With 
one day for rehearsal, gave a program of such 
character as to surprise many who were not 
familiar with the development of music in the 
rural schools of the state. The event was spon- 
sored by Edith M. Keller, State Supervisor of 
Music. 

At the Music Section, Dr. James L. Mursel!, 
of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, spoke 
on “What Is Progressive Music Education?” 
The Junior High Boys’ Glee Club, of Bowling 
Green, Ohio, under the direction of Roy V. 
Hilty, rendered a delightful group of four- 
part songs. 
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A 
—__ MUSIC NEEDS 


. E ARE convinced that there isn’t an item on the list of things that the modern music nm 

teacher and supervisor needs which cannot be had—and quickly—at Lyon & Healy’s. .. . 

Here under one roof, you may leisurely peruse countless pieces of music, new and standard. 

All the latest methods and ideas on music teaching as well as professional music journals. 

Here you may inspect equipment for School Bands and Orchestras and the fascinating gadgets 

that make up those delightful Rhythm Bands . . . not to mention a fine line of pianos and 

a special selection of records made to enhance the appreciation of music. Shop at Lyon & 

Healy personally or by mail and save time and money. 


Special Music for ‘% So You’re Going to 
Washington Cleveland in April? 


Bicentennial ‘ 
Lyon & Healy has a carefully selected We ll Be Ther e, Too 


collection of operettas, cantatas and 
choruses covering this era of patriotic 
music. We will send you copies on [FD vBine the Silver Anniversary Con- 
approval. Our discounts and prices ference in Exhibition Hall make 
aa ae pn aay by various it a point to visit the Lyon & Healy 
Fill In and Mail display. We are sure that you will be 

interested at the scope of the great 


Sign the blanks below and receive New : : 
School Publications for your perusal. Make stock which it represents. 
a check after the type of music you wish:— 




























ever ~~ O&O @ 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee es 






You and your friends are cordially in- 






: EER SS ES vited to make the LYON & HEALY 
: Hamme Gf Gabbecd. cc cccccccccoececesooss store your headquarters during your 
eeu osu ph ye onl SenePS stay in Cleveland. It is located in the 

"(Cn inagnen) heart of the business section—at 1226 





(Give Arrangements ) 
ites sb0cnceen i i iccncees Huron Road. Telephone Cherry 5330. 
(Give Grades) 4 : 



























Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention Same Day Received 


Lyon & Healy 


WABASH AVENUE at JACKSON BLVD. 1226 HURON ROAD 
in CHICAGO in CLEVELAND 
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Ludwig Catalog 


is read 


end for your copy 


“Everything for the 
drummer,” is more than a slogan with 
Ludwig — it’s a fact. In the pages of 
the new catalog there is big news for 
every one interested in drums and per- 


cussion instruments of all kinds. 


The new Ludwig drums, mallet-played 


instruments and accessories, featuring many important new 


developments out of Ludwig’s vast experience in meeting the 


drummer’s every need, are illustrated and described. There is 


much other valuable information. 


Ludwig drums will help put your band into the prize- 


winning class. Their easy-playing qualities, brilliant tone and 


splendid carrying power spur the players to their best efforts, 
and add a professional touch to the school band or orchestra. 


For the drum corps Ludwig equipment has long been favored 


by winning outfits among schools and Legion posts. 


. 

Ludwig is also 
headquarters for rhythm band 
equipment. We will gladly 
help any supervisor or teach- 
er form these groups, which 
afford splendid fundamental 
training and uncover talent 
for later development in band 
or orchestra. Write for details. 


oa 

Every supervisor 
should have a copy of this 
beautiful new catalog, to 
keep in touch with the latest 
developments in percussion 
instruments. Send coupon 
now for your copy which 
will be mailed free and 
without obligation to you. 


1 UDWIG& LUDWIG 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, 218 Ludwig Building, 1611-27 North Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation to me send the new Ludwig catalog. 


Name__— - 
Street or R. F. D. 
City — 


State 
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Ohio State University Educational Confer, 
ence Music Section. “Our music section has 
grown until we have quite a crowd in attend. 
ance every year,” says Royal D. Hughes, head 
of the music department at Ohio University, jg 
a recent letter to President Russell V. Morgay, 
“Because the date of the Conference coincides 
with the date of the Silver Anniversary Meet. 
ing of the National Conference at Cleveland 
the committee in charge has decided to omit 
the music section altogether for this year, ig 
order that there may be nothing to detract from 
100% attendance at the Cleveland meeting . , , 
Of course, we all expect to come to Cleveland, 
and are looking forward to the best meeting 
the organization has ever had.” 


Minnesota State High School Music Festival 
and Contest. A bulletin of the University of 
Minnesota issued by the general extension divi. 
sion in coéperation with the Minnesota Public 
School Music League, comprises a festival and 
contest syllabus for 1932. Officers and Execy. 
tive Committee of the Minnesota Public Schoo} 
Music League are: President, Supt. A. M. 
Wisness, Willmar; Vice-President, Miss Lillian 
E. Nelson, St. Paul; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Irving W. Jones, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


The Iowa High School Music Festival (vo- 
cal, instrumental, solo and ensemble) May 4, 
5, 6, 7, 1932, is covered in two bulletins, 
issues of the University of Iowa Extension 
Bulletin: No. 277, Suggested Materials for 
Music Contests and Festivals: Chorus, Band, 
Orchestra; No. 281, High School Music Fes- 
tival. Copies may be obtained from the Ex. 
tension Department of Iowa University, Iowa 
City. 


M. T. N. A. Election. At the recent annual 
Convention of the Music Teachers National 
Association (commented upon elsewhere in this 
issue) the officers of the past year were re- 
elected. They are: D. M. Swarthout, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, president; Karl Gelhrkens, 
Oberlin Conservatory, vice-president; Leo C. 
Miller, St. Louis, secretary; and Oscar W. 
Demmler, Pittsburgh, treasurer. New members 
elected to the Executive Committee for a period 
of three years were: Carl Engel, Washington, 
D. C.; Edward Birge, Bloomington, Indiana; 
and Albert Riemenschneider, Berea, Ohio, to 
take the places made vacant by the expired 
terms of Holmes Cowper, James T. Quaries, 
and Russell Morgan. Members newly elected 
or re-elected to the Executive Committee for 
the one-year term were: Mrs. Crosby Adams, 
Willizm Arms Fisher, and J. Lawrence Erb. 


Midland Competition Festival will this 
spring include classes for children’s percussion 
bands, according to the syllabus. An article in 
the Birmingham (England) Mail states that 
Miss Louie de Rusette, who was in America 
last season, is responsible for this new develop- 
ment. 


Lambert’s Rio Grande was performed at Or- 
chestra Hall, Chicago, by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Frederick Stock con- 
ducting, with a chorus from Chicago high 
schools and Winifred Macbride pianist. In 
this program was also heard an a cappella 
choir from the Chicago high schools, con- 
ducted by Dr. J. Lewis Browne, Director of 
Music in the Chicago schools. The Chicago 
schools made a further contribution to the pro- 
gram by furnishing a brass choir of some 
thirty players required to augment Dr. Stock’s 
symphony forces for “The Kremlin” (Glazou- 
now), which closed the concert. The program 
made acknowledgment to Dr. Browne; H. Ray 
Staater, Supervisor of Vocal Music in the 
senior and junior high schools; David Nyvail, 
Lindbloom High School; Erhardt Bergstrasser, 
Roosevelt High School; Leroy Wetzel, Schurz 
High School; Oscar W. Anderson, Supervisor 
of Instrumental Music in the Chicago public 
schools. 


Mrs. W. G. Smith, music supervisor at 
Beardstown, Illinois: “I have been a member 
of the Conference for over twenty years, and 
always attend the meetings, although I was 
obliged to miss the Sectional Conference last 
year. However, I plan to go to Cleveland. . . 
I want to send my membership dues now so 
I will not miss any issues of the Journal.” 
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A stage setting and the cast of “The Bells of Capistrano”, Cadman’s picturesque operetta, which was given by the Flemington, 
N. J. High School, under the direction of Miss Elsie Agor and Miss Helen Shaw. 


The Triumph of the Season 


That is what your operetta should be. Select one with a good 

plot, good score, witty lines and clever comedy, but not too 
difficult—and your students’ enthusiasm will practically assure 
the success of your efforts. FitzSimons Operettas are suc- 


nnual cessful from coast to coast and all over the world. 


tional , : Write for a selection on approval stating whether high 
school, junior high, or grade operettas are desired. 


FITZSIMONS OPERETTAS 
Lend a Professional Air to the Amateur Performance 








For High Schools Tulip Time, by Geoffrey F. Morgan and F. G. Johnson. 2 Acts, $1.50. 


Once in a Blue Moon, by Noble Cain. Prologue and 3 Acts, $1.50. Purple Towers, by Don Wilson. 2 Acts, $1.50. 

The Bells of Capistrano, by Charles W. Cadman. 3 Acts, $1.50. Pickles or In Old Vienna, by Allan Benedict. 3 Acts, $1.50. 

Robin Hood, Inc., by F. H. Martens and Allan Benedict. 2 Acts, $1.50. For Junior High Schools 

Ichabod Crane, by Stariley R. Avery. 2 Acts, $1.50. The Tea House of Sing Lo, by Geoffrey F. Morgan and Daniel Pro- 
Up in the Air, by Geoffrey F. Morgan and Don Wilson. 2 Acts, $1.50. theroe. 2 Acts, $1.25. 


Commanding Enthusiasm Jf | ) by Exceptional Merit 
Aeolian Band Classics, arranged by G. E. Conductor's score (piano part), $1.00. Band 
Holmes, is attracting nation-wide attention. § parts, $.40. 


Nothing Iike j : _ | 
: wo hor — we pee i Glory of the Gridiron by Harry L. Alford. 
fore. Contains 15 beautiful program numbers ' ride ‘apt 
: | Written for University of Illinois Band. En- 
by Mozart, Beethoven, Tschaikowsky and other oon one pa : ‘ hese 
. craze | + thusiastically received by National Band Clinic 
classical composers. Heartily recommended | d ve : 
“a ; : at Champaign. Very brilliant and effective 
by leading band directors. Write for the- ‘ : 
nate ainidien ss cancel anit in dated ne copes Qneet number for senior bands. Complete instru- 
c ci . : 
ee eee PP eee mentation, $1.00. 


““Sight-Singing by D. A. Clippinger 


Based on Rhythmic, Melodic, Harmonic Ear Training 


The key to ready, accurate sight-singing. Enables you to hend at a glance the rhythmic, melodic, harmonic sig- 
present to your classes the same course in sight-singing nificance of a score. Points the way to important ad- 
that this noted teacher gives his professional pupils. vancements in teaching methods. Sent with 15 days’ ex- 
Teaches students to “hear with their eyes"—to compre- amination privilege. Price $1.00. 


Write today for FitzSimons Catalogs and selections on approval of any high school or grade material. Ask to see new 
numbers in the famous Aeolian Choral Series. Discounts on quantity orders. 


H. T. FiTZ SIMONS COMPANY, Dept. S, 23 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
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A Musical Nation 
in the Making 


The schools of today are developing the citizens of tomorrow. 
Music is an important factor. The responsibility of the music 
educator is two-fold: 


To foster a normal, healthy taste and enthusiasm for good music through 


performance 


To quicken interest and appreciation to such a degree that it will continue 


long after school days are over 


The Best Way 


to develop character and education through music is to select material 
That stands the test in quality 
That is sufficient in quantity 


That is organized for successful use 


Add zest to the music period and vitalize all musical 


activities with the books and records of the 


MUSIC 
EDUCATION SERIES 


Ginn and Company 


BOSTON . NEWYORK . CHICAGO . ATLANTA . DALLAS . COLUMBUS . SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Word to the Wise and the Unwise 


CERTAIN first-year teacher gives in- 
struction in French, shorthand and typ- 














QO 


ing in addition to music. She supervises 
the girls’ basket ball practice after school. The 
school musical groups under her direction in- 
clude both choral and instrumental organiza- 
tions. Twice on Sunday and once during the 
week she plays the pipe organ in one of the 
village churches. For none of her work outside 
the schoolroom does she receive a dollar of 
pay. All of her salary, and it is a modest one, 
is paid by the School Board. During the four 
months that this musical jack of all trades has 
been on the job the school patrons have been 
converted to the belief that a music teacher 
may be of great value. They have not always 
been of that opinion. 


Down in that part of Illinois known as 
Kgypt, another young teacher is trying to 
place music among the indispensables. There 
are three churches in the town. She sings in 
one of them every Sunday and drills the choirs 
in the other two. She spends part of her time 
after school giving both individual and group 
lessons at the piano. The monthly pay check 
from the School Board constitutes her entire 
remuneration. The town, like so many others, 
is in financial difficulties and the Board of 
Education is seeking ways of reducing ex- 
penses for next year. The music teacher will 
be retained because the residents of the com- 
munity consider her too valuable a person to 
do without. 


From a purely selfish standpoint the two 
young teachers referred to are wise in extend- 
ing their activities into churches and other 
adult groups. There are many taxpayers who 
otherwise would never have known them. Be- 
sides, in organizing and drilling choral groups 
made up of adults they have opportunity to 
learn much about handling voices as well as 


to become acquainted with music not written 
for the schoolroom and, perhaps, a strange 
church service. They should not expect to be 
paid for their services. On the contrary, they 
should be glad to exchange such little directing 
technique as they possess in return for the 
privilege of adding to their musical experi- 
ences. Financial returns, if any, will come in 
the form of increased stipends which they may 
later be able to command because of enhanced 
abilities. 

Every young teacher has far more leisure 
time than he may care to admit. The actual 
school day is seldom longer than six hours. 
Allowing for necessary paper work and prep- 
aration for classes there will still be many 
hours during the week when there is no occu- 
pation other than the numerous ‘‘time-kill- 
ing’’ activities of youth. To spend several of 
those hours in work which will help the adult 
population at the same time it increases his 
skill as a musician is a sensible investment for 
the teacher. 


We are already in a period of adjustment 
when all governmental expenditures are being 
questioned. School budgets are scrutinized as 
never before. Music was once considered a 
frill in the school program. It still is in many 
systems where those in charge of its promo- 
tion have never demonstrated that it may 
reach beyond the school. Educational frills 
will not be tolerated in these days of disil- 
lusionment. On the other hand, the public is 
always loathe to give up what it considers as 
essential. 

Is the music in your schools an essential? 


Is the music teacher or supervisor in your 
schools a person who ungrudgingly gives of 
his services in the furtherance of civic or semi- 
public enterprises? 

JOHN W. BEATTIE. 
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George Washington 


W PAY SPONTANEOUS tribute to Washington, not because in eight dark years of struggle he 
won battles that brought us national freedom, for there have been greater generals, but because he 
won his victories with inadequate forces, poorly equipped, poorly paid, and often grudgingly sup- 
ported by a divided country in which much of the wealth and aristocracy openly or secretly sup- 
ported the foe. 


Nor as a mere statesman do we acclaim him, for in statecraft he has his peers, but because in 
dark hours he was steadfast when others wavered; when the forces of disunion threatened disrup- 
tion he was unflinchingly loyal; and when the hard-won peace had been achieved and its fruitage 
was endangered by dissaffection and the rivalries, misunderstandings and insularity of the thirteen 
colonies he, the outstanding heroic figure, held the country together through the respect, admira- 
tion and downright affection the common people had for him. 


For more than this we pay him tribute. The host of us who have known struggle and toil 
can salute the man who as an untried youth of sixteen started out to make his way alone as a sur’ 
veyor in western wilds, and with notable freedom from self-seeking aggressiveness became the fore- 
most man of the nation that now calls him “father”. 


The multitude who know from experience the farmer’s life and problems can admire America’s 
first scientific farmer; successful because he loved farming and studied it; because he was practi 
cal, ready to experiment and constantly improve his methods and tools. 


Epucarors can unite in praise of the best educated American of his day, not in the academic 
sense, but in the education of doing, supplemented by constant study, by the friendship of books, 
and ceaseless contact with the things and ideas and people that count. His regularly kept diaries 
and copious correspondence were great elements in his self-education, and his more than twenty 
thousand surviving letters are greater evidence of that education than the honorary degrees con: 
ferred upon him by Harvard, Yale, Brown, Pennsylvania and Washington College. He was such a 
believer in universal education that he planned a university and advocated the reorganization of 
education in the United States. He was educated by responsibilities that began early, constantly 
increased, and would have crushed a man of less intellectual power and resolution. 


Young men and maidens can ardently admire the manliest of manly men. Over six feet in 
height, broad, erect, well-proportioned, and of uncommon strength, he had great natural dignity 
and a commanding presence. Firm and unchangeable, he was as resolute as he was modest and 
affable. Fine looking, with grey-blue eyes that were grave, he inspired both respect and confidence. 
Free from haughtiness, his simple manners were those of one perfectly accustomed to society. It 
was Lafayette who said “never had I beheld so superb a man.” 
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Lovers OF MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, feeling their kinship with him, can add their meed of 
praise to the man who was always responsive to these arts. Truly fond of music and the theatre, 
he lived at a time when both were looked upon with grave suspicion. In his youth he missed 
no opportunity to contact them, and later his official eminence and long journeys brought him 
into a wider contact with the expanding musical, theatrical and social life of his period than any 
other man. Music was written in his honor, music was part of his home life, and it is significant 
that the very first set of art-songs printed in our country was dedicated to him. 


The great multitude to whom religion, in its manifold forms of expression, is the highest 
reach of upward-climbing man, can honor the man who was a devout believer in an over-ruling 
Providence upon which in strong and simple faith, free of superstition, he frankly relied. Broad- 
minded, tolerant of others’ beliefs, he was ever an upholder of religious freedom. He did not 
talk religion but lived it in a life of irreproachable conduct, manly, honorable, just, unselfish, cour- 
ageous and absolutely trustworthy. 


Young and old in every walk of life, without reserve, pay unqualified homage to Washing- 
ton the Man. Of heroic simplicity he was incapable of fear. With a valor and vigilance equal 
to every occasion he was undejected. He hazarded his all in the cause of freedom, and he had 
far more to hazard than most men. Cool and deliberate in decision he was vigorous and resolute 
in action. Just and generous in thought and deed, he was an affectionate husband and faithful 
friend. Slow and deliberate in speech, and of astonishing modesty, he guided the passions of men 
in a tempestuous period because he was master of his own. 


He WAS A GREAT MAN in a period of great men. In that time of strenuous deeds and fierce 
debate Washington was master of them all, not in brilliance or learning, or eloquence or wit, but 
in steadfast manliness, “in the superb balance of deed and thought, of reason and action,” in an 
unfailing courage that was never precipitate, a deliberation that was never vacillating, a fidelity 
to the task in hand and tenacity of purpose that calumny and conspiracy, supineness, desertion, 
traitorousness and defeat never daunted. 


Upon him was laid a herculean task set with seemingly insurmountable obstacles that would 
have broken a less resolute spirit, yet he proved equal to every emergency he was called upon to 
meet in a manner that places him supreme in the loftiness of motive, soundness of judgment, heroic 
courage, and devotion to principle that made him a sturdy oak in a time of tempest and tur- 
bulence. No Eroica Symphony has been dedicated to him, but in the words of John Green, 
the English historian: 

No nobler figure ever stood in 
the forefront of a nation’s life. 
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Training of Music Supervisors in Service 


Wherein is Set Forth the Contention that the Training 
Process :: 
Editorials. 


{ of a Music Supervisor is a Never-Endi 
Thought - Provoking and Helpf 


Other 


HEN I began to teach music in the schools the 
\ only training available was in the three-week 

summer schools or institutes, which succeeded 
the older normal institutes where singing school teachers 
were trained, and which were started by Lowell Mason 
toward the middle of the nineteenth century. College 
training in school music was started by Charles Farns- 
worth at Teachers College and by Hollis Dann at Cor- 


nell. The line of descent from 


to make the most of the opportunity. Opportunities for 
the young supervisor often come in the guise of specific 
projects he is asked to undertake for the community, 
such as leading a community sing, organizing a concert 
for his district, speaking before a parent-teacher or music 
club, preparing a paper for a teachers’ meeting or con- 
vention. The supervisor may have done none of these 
things and may be dismayed at the trouble involved and 

the thinking necessary in doing the 





Mason down is a real one and our 


untried task. Such opportunities 


school room procedures are uncon- 
sciously influenced by them all, in- 
cluding the tonic sol-fa principles 
and techniques borrowed from Eng- 
land. Now, as then, most of the 
real training of a supervisor comes 
after leaving college, paramount in 
importance and of lasting benefit as 
this is. The college can give knowl- 
edge, philosophy, ambition and in- 
spiration, but it cannot give skill or 
breadth of experience. These must 
be gained by assuming the responsi- 
bilities imposed by the job of teach- 
ing or supervising music. What hap- 
pens, therefore, to the music super- 
visor after he leaves the training 
institution is supremely important. 

Fundamentally and mainly, all 


To Conference Members 


HE Council of Past Presidents 
is requested by President Morgan 
to serve as a Committee on Resolu- 
tions. It is desired that the resolu- 
tions prepared shall embody princi- 
ples and projects to which the Con- 
ference might wish to subscribe as 
expressing its deepest beliefs and 
worthy of its best efforts. Since all 
wisdom does not inhere in Past 
Presidents, such resolutions may 
well emanate from other Conference 
members. Any and all are accord- 
ingly urged to submit to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, through the 
JouRNAL office by March first, any 
resolutions or suggestions for reso- 
lutions that might worthily be pre- 
sented at the forthcoming Cleveland 
meeting. The Council does not 
guarantee acceptance of all or of 
any suggestions so received, but it 
will give to all its most careful 
thought. 
Witt Earuart, Chairman 
Council of Past Presidents 


should be promptly accepted, how- 
ever; they promote professional 
growth and make for resourceful- 
ness. When the supervisor goes to 
a larger position he will find oppor- 
tunities for still larger planning, 
and he will be ready for them. 
Next in importance to working 
hard at his own job is learning how 
his colleagues work at theirs, and 
comparing his own results with 
those of others. This may be done 
partly by school visiting, but the 
best way is to go to the next na- 
tional or sectional conference. There 
the supervisor will talk with people 
engaged in his own line of work, 
will hear the finest available pro- 
grams of music given by children, 
and will hear papers by people 


future growth of the young super- 
visor will come through the inspira- 








whose successful experience makes 





tion gained from contacts with chil- 

dren and music ; two separate things, and yet inseparable. 
An understanding of children, plus music, makes tiie 
supervisor, Lacking these two enthusiasms no amount 
of sol-faing, drilling, testing, and studying will avail; 
with them everything is possible. I might stop this 
article right here, with the reflection that the most im- 
portant thing has been said, as indeed it has. 

And yet the life experiences of hundreds of super- 
visors are so rich in suggestions for guidance that a few 
of the most evident means of growth may well be men 
tioned. In the first place, because it is most important, 
professional growth, like charity, begins at home, wher- 
ever one’s work may be. The old Irish saying, “The 
far-off hills are always green,” is universally true. Who 
has not felt at times that he could do better work in some 
other place? This age-old fallacy should not be enter- 
tained by the young supervisor. Many of our leaders 
made their start in the one-room rural school and there 
worked out their philosophy and method. Children and 
music being the same everywhere it makes little differ- 
ence where we begin our work. It is our sole business 
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what they say worth attending to. 
If the beginning supervisor cannot thus learn something 
which will make his work at home of higher caliber, he 
should promptly give up music teaching and seek some 
other field. 

No less important to his growth is his professional 
reading, especially of the journals and magazines de- 
voted to school music. They will keep him abreast of 
the times. The only substitute for actually talking with 
people is the printed word. Therefore the supervisor 
should be a reader, The Yearbooks of the National Con- 
ference should be in every music teacher’s library. Keep- 
ing abreast of the times is merely knowing what others 
are thinking and doing; the reader may disagree with 
what he is reading, but his disagreement will make him 
think, and that will make him grow. 

However thorough his collegiate training may have 
been, sooner or later the supervisor will feel the need of 
further professional study. The musical and scholastic 
equipment expected of the modern siipervisor is so ex- 
tensive that no one can feel assured that he has it all, 
or nearly enough. The number of mature supervisors 
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who take work at the university summer sessions testi- 
fies to this. 

\iany music teachers, well trained vocally, find them- 
selves weak in practical knowledge of instruments. There 
are many institutions which make a specialty of giving 
rapid training in wood-wind and brass, and in the tech- 


nigue of ensemble instrumental teaching. The super- 
visor in search of materials will find a unique opportu- 
nit. in the two-weeks session conducted by the Educa- 
tional Music Bureau in Chicago. The National, Eastern, 


an Western music camps offer unexcelled facilities for 
observation. The choir school at Ithaca, New York, 
is .nother opportunity. All of these, together with the 
broad program of summer courses offered at teachers 
colleges and other institutions (many of which publish 
aniouncements in the advertising columns of the Jour- 
nai), make it possible and profitable for the supervisor 
to use part of the summer for needed study. 

\ll of the things I have pointed out may be taken as 
a inatter of course. All professional growth points in 
these various directions. But there is something else, 
equally obvious, perhaps, which I want to mention, 
namely, participating in music by the supervisor himself. 
He should be a music maker. An understanding of 
children should be one of his enthusiasms, an under- 
standing of music should be the other. If he is a vocalist, 
let him organize a quartet or small group for regular 
practice in fine singing. This should be serious in the 

se that the play of children is serious—full of fun 

| absorbed interest. Chamber music should equally 
engage the instrumentalist. Every supervisor should be 
part of such a group and the leading spirit in it. The 
saine spirit which made the National Conference burst 
into singing many years ago should make the supervisor 
a maker of music at home. It will keep alive and healthy 
his inspiration for the subject he has chosen for his life 
work, and -he may rest assured that with this constant 
contact with music his teaching will never grow stale. 

EDWARD B. BIRGE 


How Does A Fine Chorus Get That Way? 


T has been fascinating to watch the changes in high 
| school chorus programs since 1928, the year in which 
the Flint (Michigan) Central High School Choir, under 
Jacob Evanson’s direction, demonstrated to the Confer- 
ence at Chicago that high school students could sing 
beautifully and enjoy the best choral literature. 

And incidentally, gentle reader, if you still doubt that 
te modern adolescent is too immature to get anything 
out of the great choral music of the sixteenth century— 

nd Bach—I wish you could have been with us when 

e visited this same choir last spring. They had learned 

fine repertoire of all types of choral works from the 
ixteenth century to the twentieth century, sacred and 
ecular, serious and humorous. 

Out of curiosity we asked the choir which they liked 
est of all the songs they had learned. I think we were 
as astonished as you would have been when the vote was 
enthusiastically unanimous for the sixteenth century Wil- 
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liam Byrd’s Ave Verum Corpus. And the almost unani- 
mous second choice was the Bach motet Be Not Afraid! 

Now, I grant you the young singers would never have 
achieved an artistic, thrilling performance of works of 
this type without the capable leadership of a sensitive 
musician who himself had a sincere love for such music, 
and a firm belief that high school students would find 
in it a rich emotional and musical experience once they 
had really mastered it. 

But after all, if we accept the responsibility of direct- 
ing the choral education of our own students, can we 
justify our evasion of the responsibility of continually 
widening and enriching our personal knowledge of and 
experience with the finest choral music? 

I believe we are growing out of the period in which 
we deluded ourselves that the road to high levels of 
choral experience was by way of trivial, “comic,” and 
stunt songs. Such a road inevitably turns out to be a 
circular one that returns ever to the place from whence 
it started. Not that all good choral music is difficult, 
nor all serious. Far from it! Great composers have not 
confined themselves to large scale productions that only 
a professional chorus or orchestra could perform. Espe- 
cially have the great choral composers lavished their 
talent on smaller works, some of which even the most 
humble chorus can do with finish and enjoyment. Un- 
fortunately, until the last few years, most of this music 
was contained only in the catalogs of European publish- 
ers and not readily accessible to American teachers. This 
is no longer the case. American firms are rapidly build- 
ing up splendid choral catalogs and making available 
those of Europe. 

Our artistic judgments are of necessity built upon the 
experiences we have had with the art expressions them- 
selves. Only the genius can set up new ideals of artistic 
expression beyond the level of that which he has himself 
heard, seen, or felt. For most of us the only way to a 
finer choral technique lies in hours of careful study of 
the best choral music, in utilizing every opportunity we 
can to hear the best choral groups available perform and 
rehearse, and in studying the methods of those relatively 
few inspired souls who have learned how to give to a 
few dead, black marks on cold, white paper such life 


that sets souls afire or brings them peace. 
MAX T. KRONE 


On Visiting Schools in Europe 


HE school year in Europe usually extends from 
‘i September to about the middle of July, with 
rather generous vacations at Christmas time and in the 
spring. In Germany however, the summer vacations in 
various states come at different times so that it is possible, 
by going from one state to another, to find excellent 
opportunities for visiting throughout the entire summer 
season. In France it is, on the other hand, quite difficult 
to visit schools between the middle of July and the first 
of October. Visitors who leave America in June can 
find school music in progress in almost any of the Euro- 
pean countries. in many cases the work seen in the 
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summer will be with new classes because, contrary to 
our American custom, the school year in Europe fre- 
quently begins after the spring vacation instead of in 
the fall. 

In the English speaking countries—England, Scotland, 
and Ireland—each city is almost a law unto itself and no 
national permission is necessary. Application should be 
made directly to the local authorities. However, visiting 
in the cities of the Irish Free State or the southern part 
of Ireland is facilitated by obtaining permission from 
the office of that government in London. 

For Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Austria, 
and Italy, visiting privileges are quite readily obtained if 
early enough application is made to the central national 
authority. For the latter four countries the ministers of 
education in the respective capitols should be addressed ; 
namely, Prague, Budapest, Vienna, and Rome. For Ger- 
many, it is essential to write to the minister of education 
of that part of the German state in which the towns to 
be visited are located. For example: For Bremen and 
Berlin, the Prussian minister in Berlin; for Mainz and 
Darmstadt, the Hessian minister in Darmstadt; for 
Weimar and Jena, the Thuringian minister in Weimar. 
In Germany, however, particularly for Prussia, the Zen- 
tral Institut fuer Erziehung und Unterricht, Potsdamer- 
strasse 120, Berlin—attention of Dr. Franz Hilker, is 
particularly helpful. Dr. Hilker, moreover, will give 
helpful advice regarding other regions beside Prussia. 
For France, application should be made to the directors 
of the national, primary, and secondary education, who 
have their offices in Paris, although they have authority 


only over schools outside of Paris. For visiting the 
schools in Paris, permission should be obtained from the 
director of the city schools. In all cases, however, re- 
garding France, much help may be obtained from Mon- 
sieur A. Desclos at L’Office National des Universites et 
Ecoles Francaises, 96 Boulevard Raspail. 

In every case after obtaining permission from the Cen- 
tral authority, the document should be presented to the 
local authority of schools, because practically always the 
national permission is merely a request to the local 
authorities that visiting be allowed. Then these two per- 
missions must again be presented to the principal of the 
school, as frequently he is given wide authority concern- 
ing visiting in his own school. 

Visitors who speak only English will have very little 
difficulty in Germany because English is spoken there by 
many of the native teachers. This same condition pre- 
vails in Austria. In Czechoslovakia and Hungary, a 
knowledge of German will take care of practically all 
necessary conversation. In France, French is quite 
essential, as is Italian in Italy. 

The American visitor going to Europe will find a 
school music program that will seem to him much more 
meager than that which prevails in America. Instru- 
mental instruction and instrumental ensembles on the 
American scale do not exist in the European schools. 
There are only a few schools that are carrying on a defi- 
nite appreciation program, London and Berlin leading in 
this respect. The technical study involving sight-singing 
is much less developed in Europe except in certain towns 
in Scotland and in England. The inspiration of the 
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BUFFALO—One Hundred Per Cent! 


E are not sure whether they are all in the picture, but there are 

eighty-seven Conference members in Buffalo—enough to give Clarence 
Wells writers’ cramp filling in their membership cards! Conference mem- 
bers everywhere will join the Journat in a fraternal salute to Superin- 
tendent Ernest C. Hartwell, Supervisor William Breach and the one 
hundred per cent Conference-minded members of the Buffalo Music 
Department, the largest to enroll 100 per cent—thus far at least! Here 
are the names: 


Leila M. Bartholomew, Elizabeth Bartruff, Erma H. Becker, Adina Bir- 
twistle, Sophie L. Blakeslee, William Breach (Supervisor), Mrs. ay G. 
Brown, Clara S. Burman, Bernadette F. Burt, Gladys R. Carver, — F 
Casey, Anna Colmey, Mary Colmey, Margaret L. Coyle, Sylvia Cristal, 
Margaret C. Crowley, Marjorie E. Davie, Grace Dean, Edmond J. Dowd, 
Ella S. Drescher, Angell E. Ferris, Hazel Foit, Cecile V. Fornes, Fannie 
Friedman, Mary A. Gaughan, Sophie C. Hadida, Ernest C. Hartwell (Su- 
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perintendent), Edith M. Inskip, Marguerite L. Irr, Phyllis M. Keeney, 
Helen M. Kimmel, Florence E. Ludlow, Helen C. Maher, Anne Malone, 
Marie Louise Masse, Marie F. McCarthy, Winifred M. Miller, Bessie 
Minkel, Mary Alice Morris, Alice O’Rourke Naber, Eleanor Norton, Re- 
gina M. O’Connor, Sylvia Ozarin, C. Geraldine Phillips, Dorothy Pudvin, 
Florence J. Repp, Anna Rodenhoffer, Agnes Schneider, Marion Schonewolf, 
Viola H. Schorr, Kathryn M. Schwob, Gladys M. Sidman, Gladys Chabot 
Smith, Ina M. Sticht, Eileen V. Stisser, Susie Stratton, Mildred M. Ven- 
herm, Helen F. Wade, Alma Waring, Maurine E. Weegar, Lydia Whipple, 
Violet A. Wiley, Edward C. Hall, illiam Pinkow, Jerry C. Tobia, Joseph 
Verso, Norman J. Vester, Richard Seibold, Mildred A. Koch, Frederick 
Wunsch, Anthony Raszeja, Henrietta F. Grossman, Marjorie Townsend, 
Drusilla H. Stengel, Esther Link, Paul E. Nichols, Henry H. Jocoy, 
Jennie E. Warner, Harold Hull, William Walsh, Kenneth H. C. ells, 
Earl C. Palmatier, Re Ormond, Norman Weis, Carl W. King, 
Victor Danna, Paul R. Popp, Howard W. King. 
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European school music for the American will be found 
in the large amount of singing and the surprising reper- 
tory of songs which the children in most of the lands 
have acquired and use constantly both in and out of the 
schools. 

Finally, our readers should remember that European 
school authorities take American visitors quite seriously. 
Admittance should not be sought to a school room unless 
the visitor is ready to respond to this serious outlook, 
and to come there with the attitude of study rather 
than of recreation and amusement. 

PETER W. DYKEMA. 


The “Carry-Over” 


- YE are reading, writing and talking a great deal, 
Wie thinking and acting less, concerning one of 
the biggest problems confronting school music adminis- 
trators, namely, the “carry-over” of music training in the 
schools into adult life. Such is the conclusion reached 
by many leaders in school music as a result of discus- 
sions with and comments by school administrators, who, 
in some cases, condemn the whole structure of school 
music because of this apparent weakness. While there 
may be justification for such criticisms—and much ap- 
prehension on the part of school music people if they 
are just, and at all general—I believe that a great deal 
of this talk emanates from a group of psychologists, 
philosophers and other theorists who are looking for im- 
possibilities and seek to discount present practices in 
school music. The question, does music function in a 
less vital way in adult life than other high school sub- 
jects, might be pertinent at this point, and an extended 
discussion entered into if space permitted, but it is suffi- 
cient to make the observation that music holds a larger 
place in the life of the average adult individual than 
any subject in the curriculum, except, possibly, reading, 
writing and simple mathematics. 

If the students now in our schools, and those who go 
out from the schools after graduation, do not take their 
musical knowledge and experience with them, in a prac- 
tical way, the fault lies largely, if not almost entirely 
with the school music administrator. The private teach- 
ers and the union musicians are not especially interested 
in music as a social factor in the community; the 
churches, chambers of commerce, civic clubs and other 
organizations ‘active in the community are not directly 
concerned, except as they may have need for music as 
an entertainment feature. Little or no encouragement is 
given to even the gifted student, unless he has within him 
a burning desire to make use of his talents. Church choirs 
provide opportunity for singers, but frequently this out- 
let holds little interest because the standards are lower 
than those established by the experience gained in school. 
The average town does not support civic orchestras or 
bands for amateurs in which many boys and girls may 
take a part with profit to themselves and the organiza- 
tion; choral organizations have become almost extinct 
during the past decade of almost unparalelled instru- 
mental music development. 
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Therefore, leadership of the highest type is necessary 
if the community is to know about music work in the 
schools ; if the young people after leaving school, are to 
have opportunity to carry on with their singing and 
playing, and if the community is to profit socially by 
this work, for which the citizen’s tax moneys have paid. 
This leadership must necessarily come from the schools, 
for as has been pointed out, there is little interest or 
initiative to be expected from other musical sources. 
Dead, indeed, must be the town that does not take 
advantage of the talents to be found in its schools. 
Still less awake to tremendous opportunities for “selling 
his job” to the entire community, is the supervisor or 
director who does not grasp every opportunity offered, 
and seek to invent others, that will demonstrate to 
patrons of the schools the vital needs and values in music 
education. Any live music educator, who does not feel 
that his duties are completed when he leaves the school 
room, can establish a demand for the product of his 
work that will make it a real force for service and 
social betterment in the community. The “carry-over” 
is not difficult, but there must be force and drive behind 
a real, and musically meritorious product from the 
schools. GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN 


A Successful Meeting 


HOSE who attended the Detroit meeting of the 

Music Teachers National Association during the 
Christmas holidays were amply rewarded. There was a 
large attendance, with four hundred registering from 
Detroit alone. The program was a model of strength 
and balance. Twenty minutes each was the time allow- 
ance for papers, and opportunity was given for discus- 
sion at each session. This latter feature was much appre- 
ciated, and due advantage was freely taken to ask ques- 
tions. The speakers were chosen with care and because 
they could speak with authority. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra presented a compli- 
mentary program of American music, as did also the 
Detroit Little Symphony. Short but effective programs 
of music were given during the regular sessions. The 
speakers in the order of their appearance were: Harold 
L. Butler, Charles N. Boyd, Carl Engel, Mrs. William 
Arms Fisher, C. M. Tremaine, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Henry Purmort Eames, Arthur Heacox, David Stanley 
Smith, Ernest McMillan, Ernest Fowles, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Frantz Proschowski, Florence Lamont Hinman, 
Mrs. Crosby Adams, Clarence G. Hamilton and Percy 
Grainger. 

American music was strongly in evidence in all the 
programs provided, and the writer could see no reason 
why the music of the American moderns should not take 
its place on any program alongside that of the European 
moderns. President Donald Swarthout is to be con- 
gratulated upon putting together one of the most out- 
standing programs in the history of the M. T. N. A. 

The next meeting will take place in Washington, D. C., 
December 27-30, 1932. EDWARD B. BIRGE 
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The Ensemble Recitation 


By WM. W. NORTON 


courses in a school presents most complex prob- 

lems of a specific character not encountered in 
other types of educational classes. Classes in most sub- 
jects can operate with whatever personnel may be regis- 
tered. This personnel has been prepared from the 
kindergarten through a definitely organized and stand- 
ardized course in the various branches pursued. This 
cannot be accomplished to any such degree in music 
courses, particularly in instrumental work. In an eighty- 
piece high school orchestra there must be 


T= carrying on of the various applied music 


the instructor at least an hour to two hours’ preparation 
regardless of the number of years of experience the 
teacher may have had. Each succeeding preparation is de- 
termined by the results accomplished the preceding day, 
A different text must be used each year of the three 
senior high school years since some members of the class 
remain the same and there must be new material. How- 
ever, the definite text material cannot be determined in 
advance as in other classes. The first month or two in 
the fall must be spent in experimentation to ascertain 
the ability of the individuals and the 





a certain number of violins, violas, cellos, 
bass viols, flutes, oboes, clarinets, bas- 
soons, French horns, trumpets, trom- 
bones, tubas, tympani, percussion and 
harps, or the class cannot function. The 
same condition prevails in the band. In 
the chorus there must be a certain num- 
ber of sopranos, altos, tenors, basses, or 
the class is useless. The teacher of the 
class must determine the enrollment; it 


through the main office, nor can every one 
who elects the course be allowed to take 
it. The size of the class must be deter- 
mined by the balance of the parts or the 
calibre of work can not be held to the 
required standard. 





NEXT MONTH 


eno 


Conference 
Silver 
Anniversary 
Issue 


cannot be determined by the usual routine f 
O 


The Journal 


A short history of the 
Conference and other ar- 
ticles... . Final announce- 
ments regarding the 
Cleveland convention. .. . 


group as a unit. One year the string sec- 
tion of the orchestra, the bass section of 
the choir, the clarinet section of the band 
may happen to be superior, while some 
other part of the ensemble is weak. The 
instructor must have a large and detailed 
knowledge of repertoire to be resourceful 
in selecting such text material as will be 
most educational for that particular 
group. A large supplementary music 
library is necessary, each selection sup- 
plied with the correct number of parts so 
that every player or singer, as the case 
may be, will have his “text.” 


OW can the instructor know 
whether each member of the or- 
chestra is playing his part when seventy- 








HE fact that certain players of cer- 

tain instruments, or certain singers 
with certain kinds of voices are absolutely necessary for 
the music classes to function, explains the requests for 
program changes and the necessary substitutions some- 
times involved. In no case should they be interpreted as 
concessions in the sense of favoritism, as there is no 
desire to strengthen a music class at the expense of any 
other department or sacrifice of any student. As an 
abundance of players on each instrument is developed 
in the grades and junior high schools there will be an 
opportunity to select and choose the players. That con- 
dition has almost arrived with the more common instru- 
ments, but a greater abundance of oboes, bassoons, 
French horns, etc., must be developed if educational 
standards are to be maintained, to say nothing of being 
improved. 

In most subjects the recitation can proceed with a 
few members of the class absent. In an orchestra of 
eighty players, if the first oboe is absent the class cannot 
proceed without changing the entire plan for the day, 
including a change in the “text.” If first bassoon or 
solo French horn does not appear for public perform- 
ance, the band or orchestra cannot play the concert. 
Each recitation of band, orchestra or choir requires of 
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five or eighty are playing? He must 
have a “score” and ability to read 
parts simultaneously, for this is an ensemble recitation 
and the teacher must know that each member of his class 
is reciting correctly. The instructor must be able to 
“spot” the player or singer who is not “delivering,” and 
eliminate the difficulty. It frequently requires hours of 
individual attention outside of class, or sectional re- 
hearsals of special groups, in order that the recitation 
may be balanced. The standard of the whole is only as 
high as the weakest member of the group. No wonder 
that the nerve strain in one orchestra, band or choir 
recitation completely exhausts the instructor—and yet 
many a music instructor has to go through this experi- 
ence five times or more each school day in addition to 
an assembly program, a P.T.A. appearance, a concert, an 
opera, and numerous other activities. 

Another problem of the ensemble recitation requiring 
superior instructors is the fact that the music groups, 
especially instrumental, have within their membership 
students of wide variation in experience and training. 
This would be true even if there were a sophomore 
band, a junior band, and a senior band or orchestra. 
Violins with five years’ training are often playing with 
cellos of two years’ training and bassoons of one year’s 
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training. Interest must be maintained for the best play- 
ers without at the same time discouraging the poorest 
players. The widest variation is found in senior high 
schools, and the least in the grade schools. It has been 
found advantageous to classify the players at least into 
first and second groups; this, for educational purposes, is 
absolutely essential in senior and junior high schools in 
justice to individual development. In all large senior 
hig) schools there are always a number of more 
advinced students who need the satisfaction of self- 
expression through the greater finesse found in string, 
bras and woodwind ensembles, vocal octettes and sex- 
tettcs. In some schools these are carried on as “activi- 
ties’ without music credit. 

aduation always works havoc with classes which 
require the ensemble recitation. The music instructor 
loses “key” people, which jeopardizes his established 
standards even to the point of lacking such instruments 
or singers as may make his courses unworthy of credit. 
It is the presence in the group of each player that makes 
the course worthwhile to the other members ; each mem- 
ber is necessary. Until an elaborate enough “feeding 
system” can be developed from the grade schools to 
insure complete instrumentation from the junior high 
sciool upward, the applied music courses cannot main- 
tain a required sincerity. 


7 HE above complex problems peculiar to music work 
must be thoroughly understood by the general edu- 
cators, boards of education, superintendents, principals 
and faculty members (particularly those who have in 
charge the registration of students) to avoid the feeling 
existent in some schools that music is being over- 
emphasized by the demands made by music teachers for 
seeming concessions. 

Where the music classes are in the curriculum with 
a credit basis the music teacher must naturally require 
that time be devoted to outside preparation of the indi- 
vidual for the ensemble recitation, with all public appear- 
ances, where every member is required to be present, to 
be deducted from such outside preparation time. Thus 
are the music classes placed on a par with other classes, 
and the complaint that too much time is devoted to music 
at a sacrifice of time belonging to other studies becomes 
invalid. 

The factory fetish of the student-teacher fatio wor- 


shipped in many parts of the country cannot have a 
practical application in all individual music classes, 
though it is found in many cases that the average ratio 
in the five or six classes a day handled by the music 
teacher is above the ratio set for the school. For instance, 
with a first band of one hundred and ten players, a first 
orchestra of eighty-five, a second orchestra of twenty- 
five, a second band of twenty, a string class of ten, and 
a brass and woodwind class of fifteen, a junior high 
school instrumental instructor is carrying two hundred 
and sixty-five students daily, or better than an average 
ratio of forty-four students per class of five hours a 
week. The second band, brass and woodwind classes are 
a necessity to the existence of the first band. The second 
orchestra and string classes are essential to satisfactory 
work of the first orchestra though the student-teacher 
ratio may be below the school average of thirty-five. 
If the instrumental classes were enlarged to the thirty- 
five it would be impossible to teach them. This condition 
is not always understood. The music instructor must 
work with individuals many hours outside of school in 
order that the rest of the class may function at all. 
These individuals cannot be merely dropped from the 
class without affecting the work of every other member 
of the ensemble. 


HE thorough preparation of the music teacher is 
the most expensive of any of the professions in that, 
aside from the regular academic training required of | 
all teachers, his special training involves in some cases 
as high as an additional fourteen thousand dollars. Few 
teachers so prepared can afford to remain in the public 
school music field, though, more and more, throughout 
the United States, salaries are being offered more nearly 
commensurate with the cost of preparation required. 
The ensemble recitation as a medium of training in 
civic action and thought is ideal, and would make the 
applied music courses worthwhile even if active musical 
participation should wane upon graduation from high 
school. The orchestra, the band, the choir, are replicas 
of society, with the same ethical relations as prevail in 
communities. The life and character of the community 
depends entirely upon the individual; one “blue” note 
may ruin the harmony of the whole ensemble. Thus, 
each player or singer owes the group his best, for the 
reputation of all is in his keeping. 








| ocpy Vanes for Cicero and Grand Rapids, but what’s the matter 

with Milwaukee? Of course, these may not be the exact 
words that were said by State Chairman Florence Flanagan to Herman 
Smith, or vice versa, when they read the December Journat. But 
at any rate Milwaukee is “all right’, for the roll call by Erna 
Mueller, local chairman, brought a one hundred per cent response. 
Here are the names of the folks who are making Milwaukee famous 
for good school music: 

Margaret Behling, Joseph oO Norman Brahmstedt, May E, 
Brigham (District Supervisor), mes L. Brune, Mildred E. Cludius, 
Gola W. Coffelt, Hazel Demand argaret Dunn, Robert W. Erdman, 
Mrs. Gladys Evans, Naomi Evans, Esther C. Fla erty (District Super- 
visor), Florence A. Flanagan, ‘Arthur Fricker, Maude E. Glynn, 
Elmer L. Grundy, Lillian Gunnis, Louis B. Goodrich, Letitia Hare, 
Anna Johannsen,, Helen Keller, Eleanor B. Knowles, Harvey E. 





MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN—One Hundred Per Cent! 





Krueger, Elizabeth Kupecky, Esther Lehman, Walter Mentze, Erna R. 
Mueller, Alfred Niefer, Thomas Oakes, "Harry O’Neil, Charlotte 
Peters, Milton C. Potter (Superintendent of Schools), Oliver 
Procknow, Earl Ranier, Magdaline Rud, Edna M. Ruff, Eleanor 
Suckow, Ellen M. Sargent, Joseph E. Skornicka, Fred G. Smith, 
Herman F. Smith (Head of Music Dept.), Etna Strohm, Hiram C. 
Taylor, Merle D. Williams, Art Zahorik. 
ewe 

Your state chairman will be glad to include your city in the distin- 
guished and growing “one hundred per cent’’ list. The requirement is 
that you have enrolled as Conference members for 1932 all of the 
persons engaged full time in your music department. (Part time 
teachers are welcome too.) Write your state chairman today. (See 
page 87 for name and address.) 
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Music Supervisors National Conference 


RUSSELL V. MORGAN, President 





Voting for Officers 
, \HE members of the Music Supervisors National 


Conference have great responsibility in the choice 

of officers for the organization. The welfare of 
the Conference depends upon the care and thought given 
to the act of voting. 

Our Constitution provides for a meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of Directors on the day preceding the open- 
ing of the Biennial Meeting, for the purpose of choosing 
the names of fourteen active members as candidates for 
the Nominating Committee. At the opening session of 
the Conference, each member present shall vote for not 
more than seven. The seven receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes are then charged with the responsibility of 
preparing a ballot of two names for each office to be 
filled. The members of the Conference again ballot 
directly upon the names submitted for the various 
positions. 

[t is highly important that each member give careful 
and serious thought to his vote for Nominating Com- 
mittee and, later on, to his vote 
Conference. 

Accept this responsibility and carry it through well. 


for officers of the 


Economic Influence 


VW YE accept the fact that this economic situation 
be 


ars directly on all human activity. We know, 
too, that we have always had cycles of expansion and 
depression. Serious depressions have touched our 
country before, but, to many of us, the situation is 
unique—it is the only personal experience we have had 
with such a thing. Therefore, we must not permit our- 
selves to hold distorted views. 

As a matter of fact, depression may not be wholly 
tragic. There is now decided evidence that the Ameri- 
can people are turning more and more to their own re- 
sources for satisfaction in this business of living. With 
seemingly limitless supplies of money, our nation was 
becoming increasingly vicarious in the matter of leisure 
time activity. “Bought” pleasure is artificial, and, 
through failure to give real happiness, starts an ever 
increasing whirl of restless seeking for a fulfillment 
never reached. 

And now —for many people —the mad dance has 
ended. It is thrilling, to see our halls increasingly filled 
for lectures on the fine arts, philosophy and science. 
The air is filled with an ever growing appreciation of 
values that exalt and do not destroy. This is the moment 
for educators to contribute richly, through music, to 
rennaisance of the powers within the individual. 
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Is it worth while to point out that much of the great 
art was produced in just such situations as this, when 
thoughtless gaiety was followed by an economic pressure 
that caused people to give attention to the real values 
in life? 


Artist and Teacher 


N excellent meeting of the Music Teachers Na- 

tional Association in Detroit during the holidays! 

I gained much, but these two thoughts well repaid me 
for the trip: 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach said in her talk there, “Art is 
the successful communication of a great experience.” 
Later on, our English friend, Ernest Fowles, said, “The 
responsibility for the spread of interest in Musical Art 
is upon the musicians, for they know; it cannot be upon 
others who do not know.” 

We know (or should know) the greatness of musical 
experience, and upon us rests the real responsibility to 
see that those about us become increasingly aware of 
the beauty and richness that come when music is wel- 
come as a part of life. 

Granted that we have had a “great experience”— in 
other words that each one of us is an artist of high de- 
gree in music (is this true?)—are we successful in 
communication of that experience to those about us? 

Let us face a real fact: We fall short of being a great 
teacher to the extent we fail to be great musical artists 
on one side and great agents of artistic stimulation on 
the other. 


Resolutions 


OMEONE has said that the Music Supervisors Na- 

tional Conference represents the backbone of music 
education. Upon our more than 7,500 members rests 
the responsibility for crystallizing and making available 
for common benefit the thought and experience of the 
people engaged in or concerned with teaching music in 
the schools. 

It devolves upon our organization to determine and 
make known officially the stand taken by the profession 
in regard to the vital questions confronting it. 

The Council of Past Presidents constitutes a Com- 
mittee on Resolutions for the National Conference, and 
is to study and present at Cleveland statements which 
the members of the organization will be asked to con- 
sider for adoption as their official expression of belief, 
or statement of policy or objective. 

It is my hope that all members will send in proposals 
which seem to them worthy of inclusion in the resolu- 
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tiuns. Just address, Committee on Resolutions, Music 
Supervisors National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, lll. All suggestions will be sent to members 
of the Committee for study and such action as can be 
taken. 
Membership 

UR basic membership is known as “Active” with 
O All other memberships 
(except Associate) include that amount in its usual dis- 


annual dues of $3.00. 


tribution among activities of the Conference, plus an 
additional amount that can be used as increased help 
for some specific purpose. 


|t may interest members to know that the active dues 
are entirely devoted to the year ’round work of the 
Conierence and that no part of that fund is used for 
the Conference meetings except in that membership 
campaigns and publicity are a vital preliminary activity 
for a successful meeting. 

(he Advisory Committee on Conference Finance is 
continually studying the needs and possible revenues of 
the Conference. They suggest, and many others agree, 
that our members are entitled to the privilege of show- 








T= picture was made, through the courtesy of Gunthorp-Warren, 
printers (Chicago), at the time the 1931 Yearbooks were being delivered 
frem the bindery for wrapping and shipment. The picture is printed here 
hecause it helps to visualize something of the extent and value of the 
tribution to music education made through the medium of the voluntary 
ssociation we know as the Music Supervisors National Conference. 
The stacks of books look rather impressive, yet they represent only part 
of the 1931 edition—and, compared with the total number of Yearbooks 
published and distributed by the Conference, they are a mere handful. 
The 1931 book contains 500 pages. The fortunate member who owns a 
omplete set of the Yearbooks has a shelf of volumes totaling 6,388 pages— 
containing reading matter equal to a printed surface of 1558 square feet. 
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THE CONFERENCE YEARBOOKS 





ing interest and gratitude for the value of our organi- 
zation to all music education by authorizing other classes 
of membership for higher amounts. 

The Contributing Membership, particularly on the 
five-year plan, affords an excellent way to permit those 
who understand and appreciate the value of the Con- 
ference to the profession they are in, to show that ap- 
preciation in a substantial manner. 

The Life Membership of $100.00 makes possible a 
method of contribution that is extremely happy for the 
Conference. First of all, it creates a feeling of perman- 
ency among all who know our organization to see a list 
of Life Members on the roll. This solid appearance of 
permanence is a strong asset to any group. Then, too, 
the entire amount of the life membership fee is placed 
in a reserve fund which gives the Conference a stronger 
financial position. 

Think of your Conference dues as your offering to 
improve music education year by year. 


~—— 


Board of Education, Suite 120 
1380 East 6th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


To visualize the gross circulation, imagine a pile of books nearly fifty 
times greater than all you see in the picture. This would be about 
equivalent to the total quantity of volumes distributed since Book I was 
printed in 1910. 

The development and future of music education is depicted in the 
series of Conference volumes, which, through the extensive circulation 
described above, have made available for general use and advantage the 
best thought, training and experience of the profession. Figured in terms 
of professional values, given and received, who can even estimate the total 
worth of this tremendous contribution, made through the medium of the 
Conference? 

(Note: See pages 57 and 67 for information regarding available Yearbooks.) 
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Silver Anniversary Program-Cleveland, April 3-8 


Schedule of Meetings, Concerts, Demonstrations and Other 
Events Arranged for Epoch-Marking Conference that will 
Draw Thousands of Music Educators to Cleveland 


3:00 
6:00 
8:00 


10:00 


9:30 


10:00 
10:15 
11:15 


Sunday, April 3 
Special Musical Services in Cleveland Churches. 
Half-Hour Organ Recital (Palm Court, Museum of 
Art). Arthur Quimby. 
Special Program by The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor. Complimentary to Conference 
members, Severance Hall. (Severance Hall, home of 
Phe Cleveland Orchestra, and the Cleveland Museum 
of Art are located in the University Circle area.) 
Founders Service (Old Stone Church). 
Lobby Sings and Visiting (Hotels Cleveland, Statler 
and Winton). 


Monday, April 4—Morning 


Registration and Exhibits (Exhibit Hall, Public Au- 
ditorium) 

Official Opening of the Convention, Miss Mabelle 
Glenn presiding 

Songs led by Dr. Albert Edmund Brown. 
President’s Address. 

Addresses of Welcome—Dr. R. G. Jones, Superin- 
tendent Cleveland Schools; Dr. B. O. Skinner, Ohio 
State Director of Education. 

Junior High Festival Chorus, 3,000 voices, Cleveland 
Schools. Russell V. Morgan, directing. 


Monday, April 4—Afternoon 
All City High School Orchestra—Cleveland Schools. 
J. Leon Ruddick, directing. 
All City High School Chorus—Cleveland Schools 
Various directors. 
*Section meetings (various halls). 
Informal dinner groups. 
Band Demonstration (Public Auditorium). Prof. A. 
A Harding, University of Illinois, chairman. A. R. 
McAllister, Joliet, Ill, Arthur Williams, Oberlin, 
Ohio, Harry F. Clarke, Cleveland, Ohio, Associate 
Chairmen. 
Ohio All-State Band 
All City High School Band Marching Demonstra- 
tion; Selected band units with outstanding profes- 
sional band leaders as guest conductors. 
Carleton College Symgneny Northfield, Min- 
nesota. James R. Gillette, Conductor, 
Exhibitors Ball (Public Auditorium). 


Tuesday, April 5—Morning 
General Session on Conducting and Choral Inter- 
pretation. Dr. Hollis Dann, Chairman. 
Supervisors Chorus. Dr. Hollis Dann, directing. 


Tuesday, April 5—Afternoon 
*Section meetings (various halls). 
National High School Orchestra. Dr. V. L. F. Reb- 
mann, Conductor; Eugene Goossens, Guest Conduc- 
tor 
Informal Dinner and Playnight (Public Auditorium). 
Lobby Sings. 


Wednesday, April 6—Morning 
General Session. 
ae hee Elmer Morgan, Editor, Journal of the 
National Education Association. 
Music. 
Business Meeting. 
Supervisors Chorus. Dr. Hollis Dann, Directing. 
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Wednesday, April 6—Afternoon 
National High School Chorus. Dean Charles M. 
Dennis, Conductor; Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, Guest 
Cenductor; Griffith Jones, Assistant Conductor. 
Music Discrimination Contest, in charge of Music 
Appreciation Committee. 
All-City Elementary School Chorus—Cleveland Schools 
(3,000) voices. 
Address—Dr. John Erskine. 
Informal Dinner Groups (college and university, 
sororities, fraternities, etc.). 
Pageant illustrating music in the whole community. 
Lobby Sings. 


Thursday, April 7—Morning 


General Session. 

Music. 

Prof. P. W. Dykema, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Adjourned business meeting. 

Supervisors Chorus. Dr. Dann, Directing. 


Thursday, April 7—Afternoon 


*Section meetings (various halls). 

Formal Banquets of Sectional Conferences. 
California Western, Northwest, Southern, South- 
western (Winton Hotel). 

Eastern (Cleveland Hotel). 

North Central (Statler Hotel). 


Lobby Sings. 

Friday, April 8—Morning 
General Session. Educational Symposium. —(Out- 
standing leaders in the field of education will give 
brief statements concerning the value of music in the 
educational program. Speakers to be announced later.) 


Brief Two Piano Recital. Beryl Rubinstein and A 
thur Loesser, of Cleveland Institute of Music. 


Friday, April 8—Afternoon 


General Session. 

Chicago A Cappella Choir. Noble Cain, Director. 
Introduction of new officers. 

Address—Dr. James Mursell, Lawrence College, Ap 
pleton, Wis. 

Cleveland Woodwind Ensemble from The Cleveland 
Orchestra. 

Address—speaker to be announced later. 

Informal dinner groups. 

Jubilee Concert. 

National High School Chorus. Dean Charles M 
Dennis, Conductor; Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, Guest 
Conductor. : 

National High School Orchestra. Dr. V. L. F. Reb- 
mann, Conductor; Rudolph Ringwall, Assistant Con 
ductor Cleveland Orchestra, Guest Conductor. 


*Section Meetings 


The Section Meetings programmed for Monday, Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons will provide discussion periods 
for representative list of subjects pertaining to all principal 
phases of music education. These are tentatively listed as 
follows: 

College and University (problems other than teacher training). 


Teacher training: 
Section I. Music Teachers. 
Section II. General Teachers. 
Instrumental Music—Piano Class. 
Instrumental Music—Instrumental Class (other than piano). 
Instrumental Music—School Bands and Orchestras (junior and senior 


high). 
Instrumental Music—School Bands and Orchestras (elementary school). 
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NATIONAL HicH ScHOoL CHORUS and 
NATIONAL HigH ScHooLt ORCHESTRA 


Music Supervisors National Conference 
Silver Anniversary Meeting, Cleveland, April 3-8, 1932 








THE MUSIC 


(Not in order of performance) 


FOR ORCHESTRA 
Overture Ruy Blas, Mendelssohn (Carl Fischer 
T532). 
Symphony in E Minor, No. 5, Tschaikowsky. 
Symphony in .C Minor, No. 1, Brahms. 
Natchez-on-the-Hill—Three Virginian Dances, 
John Powell (G. -Schirmer). Victor L. F. ResMann 
La Media Noche, from Hispania Suite, Albert Conductor of the Orchestra 
Stoessel (Carl Fischer, No. C47). 
Spoon River— American Folk Dance, Percy 
Grainger (G. Schirmer, No. 375). 


oes 
FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


Rio Grande, Lambert (Oxford University 
Press, Chorus Edition). 
c M. D a 
HaRLES M. DENNIS 
Conductor of Chorus FOR CHORUS 
Praise to the Lord, Christiansen (Augsburg, 
St. Olaf Series, No. 76, Mixed). 
Hosanna, Christiansen (Augsburg, St. Olaf 
Series, No. 57, Mixed). 
The Cherubic Hymn, Gretchaninoff (Gray, a 
cappella ch., No. 1, Mixed). 
Joshua, Moussorgsky (G. Schirmer, No. 5534, 
Mixed). 
Cherubim Song No. 7, Bortnyansky (G. Schir- 
mer, No. 2560, Mixed). 
The Nightingale, Tschaikowsky (Ditson, No. 
12,849, Mixed). 
The Ash Grove, Jacob (Oxford Series, No. 
ma. A, ga Palestrina (Boston Mus. Ge te Se en 
Co., No. 537, Mixed). 
Hail, O Hail, True Body, Byrd (Ditson, No. 
14,414, Mixed). 
O Holy Lord, Dett (G. Schirmer, No. 6579, 
Mixed). 
O Morn of Beauty, Sibelius (Ditson, No. 
14,489, Mixed). 
He’s Gone Away, Clokey (J. Fischer & Bro., 
No. 6210, Mixed). 
Border Ballad, Willan (Carl Fischer, No. 2153, 
E. Mazes Cunsstaneas ag oo (Gray, M. S. No. 215, Mixed) 
Guest Conductor—Chorus Matona Lovely Maiden, Leseus (Bircherd, No. 
412, Mixed). 
The Committes: Jessh ¥. a ag a. Morely (Birchard, No. 
Maddy (Chairman), Hollis Dann, , t. Women’s). 
George Oscar Bowen, Walter H. Note: By special arrangement, made by the 
Butterfield, Noble Cain, Francis publishers and the committee, all music to be 
gga, Oy oo, © Se supplied to members of the National High 
a Weigel or) aaa School Chorus will be assembled in sets and 
Woods. : ; hinged by the Gamble Hinged Music Com- 
P s pany, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ry a eel of Chorus: Illinois, who are prepared to supply additional 
_ ‘ complete or partial sets in any quantity. 














Rupotepx RINGWALL 


(Committee Address, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois) Guest Conductor—Orchestra 


bn 


Instrumental Music—Instrumental Ensemble. Notes 
= r a — National Chorus and Orchestra: The Committee announces that more 
Vocal Music— appelila Chorus. than sufficient applications have been received to fill all sections of the 
yocal Music—Elementary School Choirs. - Orchestra and Chorus, with the exception of a few vacancies in the alto 
Vocal Music—General Chorus—Mixed, Boys and Girls. and tenor quotas of the latter. 
ocal Music—Vocal Ensemble. Meeting Feces: All meetings and events, with the exception of certain 
ral Schoo! Music. section meetings, special committee and small group meetings, unless 
:chial School Music. otherwise specified, will be in the Public Auditorium, which contains some 
> Mesle. Miustinn. fifteen halls and assembly rooms in addition to the Arena and the Music 
ectathen ai tieaie Hall. Rehearsals of the National Chorus and Orchestra and Ohio All- 
‘usie Th gt owe 4 Schools State Band will also be held in the Auditorium building. 
ae SE cory in Secondary Schools. Group Luncheons and Dinners: Dinner hours on Monday, Wednesday 
roze Eurythmics.  _- . and Friday are left open for various college groups, etc., who may wish 
ementary School Activities, Section I: (a) Rhythm Orchestra; (b) to gather together for dinner. The noon luncheon periods are also avail- 
_Ureative Work. se oat able for any organizations desiring luncheon meetings. Officers or chair- 
ementary School Activities, Section II: (a) Keyboard Theory; (b) Mu- men wishing to schedule such events may communicate with President 
c Reading, etc. Russell V. Morgan, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Music Talent Tests for Teacher-Training Purposes 


LOWELL MASON TILSON 


Head of the Depcrtment of Music, State Teachers College, 


HE Music Supervisors National 

I Conference at its 1930 meeting in 

Chicago passed the following res- 
olution: “Be it resolved, that institu- 
tions for the training of teachers and 
supervisors of school music be urged 
to exercise greater care in the selection 
of students who seek to undertake this 
training, by demanding not only that 
they have adequate previous musical 
study, but also the assurance that they 
possess possibilities of necessary future 
development.” 

If there are great individual differ- 
ences in the native music endowment 
of the students who decide to enter 
upon courses leading to licenses for 
teaching and supervising music in the 
public schools, it is very important that 
instructors in charge of such courses 
know how to select students who are 
most likely to succeed, and to eliminate 
those who are almost sure to fail. This 
selection and elimination should not be 
attempted except upon the basis of the 
carefully evaluated results of music tal- 
ent tests. 

The purpose of the present study is 
to determine whether the Seashore Mu- 
sical Talent Tests have sufficient predic- 
tive value to justify their use in music 
departments of State Teachers Colleges, 
as a means of deciding which students 
shall be permitted to enter courses in- 
tended for the training of music super- 
visors and teachers. 


Students Used in the Study 

The present study deals with 240 stu- 
dents at the Indiana. State Teachers 
College who have entered the music su- 
pervisors courses during the last six 
years, as well as with 142 students who 
are enrolled in general courses in the 
college. 

Tests Used 

Each of these students was given a 
music talent test and a psychological 
test (intelligence. test). The college 
term grades in ear training and sight 
singing were available for the special 
music students. For testing the music 
talent of these students, the Seashore 
tests were used. These are too well 
known to need further description. The 
tests were given very thoroughly. The 
American Council Psychological Exam- 
ination was used for the intelligence 
tests. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
five traits of musical talent (pitch, in- 
tensity, time, consonance, and memory), 
the medians for the special music stu- 
dents averaged 32 points higher than 
those of the students in the non-music 
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HIs study of the predictive 

value of music talent tests for 
teacher-training purposes was con- 
densed by Professor Tilson from his 
Master of Art thesis prepared un- 
der the direction of Bae L. A. 
Pechstein at the Teachers College 
of the University of Cincinnati. 
The necessary limitation of length 
to meet the space requirements of 
the Music SuPERVISORS JOURNAL 
has resulted in the omission of 
whole topics which appear in the 
original document, such as the eval- 
uation of diagnostic tests other than 
those of Seashore. While portions 
of the material here reproduced are 
more minute and technical than the 
ordinary reader will desire to work 
out carefully, the summarizations 
and recommendations of Professor 
Tilson will be of interest to all seri- 
ous students of teacher-training. 

Comparisons between the conclu- 
sions here presented and those set 
forth in preceding articles in the 
JouRNAL will demonstrate that va- 
rious investigators arrive at differ- 
ent results through a study of very 
similar raw material. Consider, for 
example, the question as to whether 
music students rank higher or lower 
than non-music students in general 
intelligence. (Compare Professor 
Kwalwasser’s article of last year, 
and items three and six in the con- 
clusions presented below.) 

Each reader should weigh the 
statements in the “interpretation of 
findings.” Do you agree that “these 
tests predict failure?” 


Peter W. Dykema, 
Conductor, 
Tests and Measurements Dept. 











courses. The mean of the intelligence 
score was 7.82 points higher for the 
freshmen special music students, than 
that for the freshmen of the entire 
school. 


Relation Between Music Talent and 
Term Grades 

The matter of making a correlation 
between the music talent scores of these 
special music students and their term 
grades, was not as simple as it would 
seem at first thought. In the first place, 
the scores in music talent were in pitch, 
intensity, time, consonance and mem- 
ory. One could make a correlation be- 
tween the term grades and each of these 
traits, but the result would be in five 
separate figures of unequal value. It is 
not permissible to add the raw scores of 
these five traits and divide by five, be- 
cause of the unequal value assigned to 
each of the traits. One might weigh the 
traits and average them, but such pro- 
cedure would, while mathematically ac- 


curate, be without any guaranteed scj- 
entific foundation. There is, however, 
a technique by which scores on differ. 
ent tests may be combined. Holzinger!, 
in his “Statistical Methods for Students 
in Education” says that, “being abstract 
numbers, standard scores on _ several 
tests may be combined by addition.” 
The standard score of a student gives 
his relative position in the group in 
terms of a number of standard devia- 
tions above or below the mean. The 
standard score is found by subtracting 
the mean from the raw score, and di- 
viding by the standard deviation. The 
result will be a number expressing the 
number of standard deviations either 
above or below the mean. 

There were 128 students for whom 
music talent scores were available in 
each of the traits, and for whom three 
to four term grades in ear training and 
sight singing were available. The 
standard scores for each student were 
found in pitch, intensity, time, con- 
sonance, and memory. The composite 
standard score for each student was 
then found by adding his five standard 
scores together. This made it possible 
to express the music talent of each stu- 
dent with a single figure. A correlation 
was then made for the 128 students be- 
tween composite standard scores in mu- 
sic talent and average term grades in 
ear training and sight singing. The 
Product Moment Formula was used in 
making this correlation, as well as all 
correlations in the present study. 

The result of the correlation was .399. 
This seems low, considering the fact 
that the correlation was made between 
music talent and term grades in those 
subjects which certainly depend so 
largely upon this talent. However, it is 
about the same that is usually obtained 
when native capacity scores are corre- 
lated with achievement. It seems, from 
this correlation, that the predictive value 
of these tests is not as great as we have 
usually thought it to be. However, 
there are other factors to be taken into 
consideration. 


Relation Between Intelligence and 
Term Grades 

Does intelligence, even in ear training 
and sight singing, have as much to do 
with grades as music talent does? A 
correlation was made between the per- 
centile ratings of these students on the 
basis of their performance in the psy- 
chological test and their average grades 


1Karl J. Holzinger, Statistical Methods for 
Students in Education. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany (1928), 118-119. 
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in ear training and sight singing. The 
result was a correlation of .3599; or, 
practically the same as for music talent 
and term grades. It is apparent that in- 
telligence has as great an effect upon 
achievement in ear training and sight 
singing as does music talent, although 
neither is very potent. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that 
if each student were doing anything 
like his best, there would be closer cor- 
relation between the resulf$, measured 
objectively, and his native capacity. If 
it should develop that there is higher 
correlation between the term grades of 
the least talented students and their 
native capacity, we should have to con- 
clude that the fault lies in the fact that 
our instruction does not sufficiently 
challenge the more talented students. 


Talented Students Compared with 
Less Talented 


The students were divided into four 
groups according te their music talent 
scores. The music talent scores for 
the students in each group were cor- 
related with the term grades. Table I 
shows the results of this correlation. 
The correlation for group one (least 
talented) was .375. For groups two 
and three the correlation was slightly 
lower, and for group four (the most 
talented) it was .058. 





Table I. Correlation of Music Talent and 
aining 


Term Grades in Ear Tr 
and Sight Singing 
T™(M) (G) + PEr No. 
.375 + .1009 3 
-231 + .0940 





Similar correlations between intelli- 
gence scores and term grades for these 
groups showed an opposite result. That 
is, for the least talented group the cor- 
relation was .004, while for the most 
talented group it was .5496. Table II 


shows the results of these correlations. . 





Table II. Correlation of Psychological Ratings 
and Average Term Grades in 
Training and Sight Singing 
Group r(G) (P) + PEr No. 
I -004 + .1230 30 





Similar correlations between intelli- 
gence scores and: music talent scores 
for these groups were made. Table III 
shows the results of these correlations. 


Table III. Correlation of Psychological Rat- 
ings and Music Talent 
r(M) (P) + PEr 
wees —241 + .1150 





.1267 + .1414 
.159 + .0585 


Table IV shows the means and me- 
dians of the psychological ratings for 
the same groups. From this table it 
would seem that the higher the music 
talent of the student, the higher will 
be his intelligence. 





Table IV. Means and Medians of the 
Psychological Ratings 





From this data it is evident that stu- 
dents with very low music talent are 
not able to make progress in ear train- 
ing and sight singing in keeping with 
their psychological ratings. Their prog- 
ress seems influenced more by what 
little talent they have than by their 
rating on the psychological test. The 
progress of the most talented group, 
however, is influenced almost altogether 
by their psychological ratings. This 
would seem to show that for the psy- 
chological ratings to function in music 
learning, there must be high music tal- 
ent, but the progress of the students 
above the median on the music talent 
scores will be more in proportion to 
their psychological ratings than to their 
music talent scores. That is, intelli- 
gence (if one may use the term) can- 
not be substituted for music talent; but 
given a high degree of music talent, the 
progress in music learning is in propor- 
tion to the intelligence. Given a low 
degree of music talent the progress is 
in proportion to the talent. 

The data presented above seems to 
justify the following conclusions: (1) 
There is a much higher correlation be- 
tween the psychological ratings and 
term grades in ear training and sight 
singing of the talented students than of 
the less talented ones. (2) There is a 
higher correlation between the psycho- 
logical ratings and the music talent of 
the talented students than of the less 
talented ones. (3) The mean of the 
psychological ratings is much higher 
for the talented students than for those 
with less talent. 

Table V shows the percentages of 
students with music talent below the 
median and below quartile one, who 
have grades in ear training and sight 
singing at various levels. 





Table V. Percentages of Students with Music 
Talent Below the Median and Below 
Quartile One Who Made Grades in 
Ear Training and Sight Singing 
at Various Levels 


Music talent 


Below Qi ... 
Below Med. .. 


- w Per Cent 
: * below Qi 
* ™ in grades 
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Table VI shows the percentages of 
students at various levels of music tal- 
ent and psychological ratings, who made 
grades in ear training and sight singing 
below the median. 





Table VI. Percenta of Students at Various 
Levels of Music Talent and Psychological 
Ratings Who Made Grades in Ear 
Training and Sight Singing Below 
ie Median 


Music talent 


Per cent 
» below Med. 


Below Med. 
Above Med. 


Above Med. 
Below Med. 
Below Med. Below Med. 
Above Med. Above Med. 


Below Q1 Below Qi 

Below Qi Above Qi 

Below Qi Above Med. 57.9 
1 


Below Below Med. 81.5 


NNW 
=—A 
ito in grades 
Number of 
&S 
mo Students 


Aon 
ORs 
NV a 





The data presented above seems to 
substantiate the conclusions reached by 
the correlations between music talent 
and average term grades in ear train- 
ing and sight singing and between psy- 
chological ratings and term grades. That 
is, general mental powers affect term 
grades in ear training and sight sing- 
ing to about the same extent that music 
talent affects them. 


Conclusions 


The analysis of the data presented 
above leads to the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. The individual differences in the 
native musical endowment of students 
entering upon courses intended for the 
training of music supervisors and teach- 
ers are very great. The highest talent 
is represented by the composite standard 
score -+-5.022, while the lowest talent 
is represented by the composite stand- 
ard score —12.533. In some of the 
traits, the range is all the way from 
one to one hundred in raw scores. This 
certainly points to the necessity of elim- 
inating those students with mediocre 
talent. 

2. The medians of the various music 
talent scores of the special music stu- 
dents are an average of 32 points 
higher than those of the students in 
the non-music courses. 

3. The mean of the psychological 
ratings of freshmen special music stu- 
dents is 7.84 points higher than that of 
the freshmen in the entire school. 

4. The correlation between music tal- 
ent scores and term grades in ear train- 
ing and sight singing is .399 for the 
entire group. The correlations are 
much lower for the talented students 
than for those with less talent. 

5. The correlations between psycho- 
logical ratings and term grades in ear 
training and sight singing is .3399 for 
the entire group. The correlations are 
much higher for the talented students 
than for those with less talent. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-ONE 
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Articulation Via the Opera Route 


W. J. KLOPP, Ph. D. 
Director of Teaching 


Woodrow Wilson High School and Long Beach Junior College 


EARLY every high school in 

the country large enough to 

maintain a department of mu- 
sic has had the delightful experience 
of selecting, planning, staging, costum- 
ing and, finally, giving an opera. It is 
one of the many extra-curricular activ- 
ities which tradition has perpetuated 
for the purpose of offering to the pub- 
lic, over glaring footlights, what youth 
can do when guided and directed by 
experts in art and music, dramatics 
and physical education, stagecraft and 
orchestration. Few if any ever fail to 
come out even with the budget, and 
practically every operatic performance 
receives its full quota of publicity and 
public approval. 

What takes place behind the scenes is 
of little interest to the public, but has 
been and is a source of serious con- 
cern to administrators and supervisors 
of instruction. The tremendous cost 
of production staggers most adminis- 
trators, and if the traditional method 
of initiating an opera is to be perpet- 
uated in our high schools, which are 
growing to such enormous sizes, compe- 
tition will ultimately make the project 
too stupendous to merit its continu- 
ance. Add to this fact of mounting 
costs of opera production (frequently 
twenty-five hundred dollars and more 
for a single production), the effect 
upon the general school program, 
which is often so completely disrupted 
as to be felt throughout the system, 
and the problem then becomes critical. 

The opera, as an_ extra-curricular 
activity, merits a place in every insti- 
tution maintaining a department of 
music, and can be made a vitalizing 
factor for inter-departmental articula- 
tion. It can be made a source for the 
enrichment of every departmental offer- 
ing in the high school curriculum. 
Where the opera is made a school proj- 
ect, with a competent director who has 
the vision of codérdinating every con- 
tributing department, much of the grief 
is eliminated, and the entire student 
body and faculty are brought into the 
spirit of the enterprise. 

The traditional method of initiating 
an opera had but one purpose—that of 
focusing every attention upon the sing- 
ing. To this end every effort was 
made to select and train the best tal- 
ent available, and frequently talent was 
imported to supplement the cast. Lit- 
tle attention was given to scenery and 
costumes as contributing factors to 
such a school enterprise, and hence 
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they were usually rented or borrowed 
from outside agencies. The director 
was charged with the responsibility for 
publicity, advertising, selection of opera 
and cast, and had to break even with 
the budget or suffer the consequences 
of being severely censured and perhaps 
even asked to resign because of adverse 
public criticism, “for the public must 
be pleased.” 

The opera, to be an articulating fac- 
tor, cannot be literally called an extra- 
curricular activity, functioning apart 
from the school program, but must be- 
come a part of the program, and must 
bring into play, in one form or another, 
the interests of every child. It is ut- 
terly absurd to charge one individual 
member of a faculty, such as the direc- 
tor of music, with the responsibility of 
selecting the opera, or even to dele- 
gate the task to the department of 
music alone, if the broader objectives 
of an opera are to be realized. Since 
an opera involves the best in art and 
music, in dramatics and costume de- 
sign, in stagecraft, in dancing and in 
orchestration, obviously representatives 
from each of these departments should 
have a voice in the final selection of 
the opera. Each department in its 
choice of an opera would naturally be 
influenced by certain dominant’ factors 
which would serve as a challenge and a 
criterion for evaluating the character of 
work produced by that department. 
There is no use in trying to escape 
the human fact that contributing de- 
partments want to share in the glory 
rising out of the success of such an 
enterprise. If this were not true, then 
the supervisor ought to arrange for 
funerals. 

Our first step in the opera pro- 
cedure, then, is to call a committee 
together to select the opera. Every 
contributing department should be rep- 
resented on this committee. The de- 
partment of music, and any others wish- 
ing to do so, should supply the com- 
mittee with material for review and 
critical study, and in due time the final 
selection should be made. 

The second step in the procedure 
should be a meeting with all the mem- 
bers of each contributing department 
called by the director for the purpose 
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of determining the nature and cost of 
its contribution to the opera. These 
meetings, if properly staged, will settle 
two impoftant problems: First, the 
budget of the opera; and second, an 
understanding and agreement will be 
reached with each department as to its 
specific function in the opera. 

The third step in the procedure 
should be a meeting with the student 
governing board and sponsor, for the 
adoption of the budget. As soon as 
the plan is approved by the adminis- 
trative forces, the opera is ready for 
formal announcement to the student 
body and community. The fourth step 
involves the development of specific 
criteria for the selection of the cast 
and the selection of five or six com- 
petent judges for tryouts. This proce- 
dure should be perfectly planned, and 
with proper dignity to attract the best 
talent. (In the tryouts for the Prince 
of Pilsen, given by the Woodrow Wil- 
son High School and the Long Beach 
Junior College, forty-seven pupils ap- 
peared before six judges to win a place 
in the opera cast, and the spirit of 
competition was exceedingly strong. It 
might be said in passing that all the 
glee clubs—both boys and girls—had 
been singing the music of the opera 
several weeks before the tryouts.) 

These selections are ranked in order 
of choice by the judges, and all con- 
testants continue their interest through 
training because the first selection is 
only tentative, thus avoiding the too 
frequent experience of having some 
members “lay dawn on the job.” 

To make the opera an effective ar- 
ticulating factor in the school program, 
and to vitiate the traditional experience 
of disrupting the school program for 
four and five weeks, the opera must 
be selected as soon as possible after the 
beginning of the semester in which it 
is to be given, so as to give each con- 
tributing department an opportunity to 
make it a departmental project. In this 
manner, every pupil and teacher within 
each department will have a share in 
the activity and will create an opera 
atmosphere that will project the opera 
spirit into every channel of student ac- 
tivity, and will make itself felt in the 
entire community. 

By this plan of procedure, it can be 
said without reservation that the school 
is attempting to develop an appreciation 
of operatic activities rather than train- 
ing a selected few for the satisfaction 
of a public audience. 
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Foundation to Band Playing 


AN ELEMENTARY METHOD 


For individual and class instruction consisting of 84 exercises and 


By F. O. Griffen 


Tuning 
with 
explanation 
correct 
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with piano. 
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r 16 weeks’ study. No lesson 
der than the first if the pre- 
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thoroughly. 
Band Teachers, Supervisors 
A fair musician with the help 
“Foundation to Band Playing” 
can start and lead a boys’ and 
rls’ band (with orchestra parts) 
to success. 

More than 300,000 copies of this famous work in a short time have 
heen put into use by supervisors and band teachers. More copies than 
all other similar books combined. 

A separate book for each instrument. 
ensemble playing. 
Db Piccolo 
Eb Clarinet 
Oboe and C 

Saxophone 
Bb Clarinet 
Alto Clarinet 
Bass Clarine+ 


The correct playing position, 
with explanation for each instru- 
ment, is given. Also comprehensive 
diagram cherts, showing fingering 
of the following instruments: 


For individual study or 
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Advanced Lessons 
FOR INDIVIDUAL OR CLASS STUDY 
A series of books to follow F. O. Griffen’s Famous “Foundation” 


series. 


Advanced Les- 
sons, Contains 90 
exercises and se- 
lections in 16 pro- 
gressive lessons 
for all band and 
orchestra instru- 
ments. It was 
published in re- 
sponse to innum- 
erable requests 
from supervisors 
and band instruc- 
tors who have had 
marvelous success 
with Foundation 
to Band Play- 
ing. 

Advanced Lessons 
follows the same 
plan of instruction 
which was so suc- 
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By F. 0. Griffen 


FOUNDATION tis 


TO BAND PLAYING |i@ 


cessfully used in 
the Foundation to 
Band Playing. The 
lessons are ar- 
ranged in  pro- 
gressive order. 
In the last part of 
the book are 
enough composi- 
tions of suitable 
variety and grade 
for a good con- 
cert. They consist 
of waltzes, 
marches, seren- 
ades, medleys, 
overtures, etc. A 
really great in- 
structive work for 
school use. Noth- 
ing like it ever 
published. 


Advanced Lessons—Although only published a short time thousands 
of copies are now in use by thousands of band teachers and supervisors. 


Like the “Foundation series,” there is a separate book for each 


instrument for individual or ensemble playing. 
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Free 
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BY CLAUDE RADER 
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SCHOOL CHORUSES of UNEXCELLED MERIT 





TWO PART (S. A.) 


County Derry (Londonderry Air) (Brown) 
Deep-Water Song (Brown) 

Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride (O’Hara)...... 
Going! Going! Gone! (Brown) 

Good Luck, Mister Fisherman (Scott) 


THREE PARTS (S. A. B.) 


The Bird and the Squirrel (Brown) 

A Cocoon Romance (0’ Hara) 

Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride (0’ Hara) 
In an Apron Blue (Hahn) 

Romeo in Georgia (Scott) 


THREE PARTS (T. T. B.) 
The Pirate (Turner-Maley) 


FOUR PARTS (S. A. T. B.) 


Ay, Ay, Ay! (Creole Song) 

God Touched the Rose (Brown) 

How Can I Forget Thee, Russia (Kluchansky) .... 
The Polonaise (Chopin) 

Ride Out on Wings of Song (Berwald-Haywood)... 
West Wind (Mitchell-Treharne) 








THREE PARTS (S. S. A.) 


The Dancing Doll (Poldini-Chafin) 
In an Apron Blue (Hahn) 

Mister Mockin’ Bird (Hahn) 

The Mither Heart (Stickles) 
Spinning Song (Reiman- Brown) 
The Springtime of the Year (Rusk) 
Two Little Stars (O’ Hara} 


FOUR PARTS (S. S. A. A.) 


The Breath of Spring (Turner- Maley) 
A Dusky Lullaby (Gilberte) 
Forget-Me-Not (Hahn) 

Night is Calling (Reinhold-Brown) 


FOUR PARTS (T. T. B. B.) 


Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride (O'Hara) 

In the Northland (Smith) 

Ride Out on Wings of Song (Berwald-Haywood) ... 
Sea Song (Flagler) 

The Sun Goes Down (Flagler) 

West Wind (Mitchell-Treharne) 

When Nature is Awake (Grosvenor) 











COPIES GLADLY SENT FOR EXAMINATION 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO., CiNcNNationio 


Sole Selling Agents for R. L. HUNTZINGER, Inc. 





What men you know say about 
BETTONEY-MADE metal clarinets— 


The following excerpt is from a letter to us from E. S. Pitcher of Auburn, Maine: 


“*I have several school pupils whose parents are interested in the clarinet, and they have 
asked my advice, especially in regard to metal clarinets. I have told them of your instru- 
ments and mentioned the fact that you originated the idea and forced the public to recog- 


nize the fine qualities of this instrument,—that all others were imitators. 


Herbert Clarke of Long Beach, California, wrote us this: 


“Since first writing you about the qualities of these clarinets in the Band, I 
want to tell you that the whc!e section has improved way beyond my expectations 
since my men have been using them. The tonal qualities are more musical th 
the old wood clarinets, they are better in tune, more mellow, and the technic of 
the men has improved wonderfully. I really cannot say enough in complimenting 
the Silver Clarinets, and am singing their praises everywhere daily, and hope 
all clarinet players will be progressive and adopt them before they, (the players) 


become ‘Havebeens. 


Since 1927, countless other bands and orchestras of the high- 
est order have been equipped with Bettoney-made metal clarinets. 
And, because of the satisfaction they give, Bettoney-made metal 
clarinets have become universally renowned for accuracy of 
pitch, beauty of tone, and masterly workmanship—for a general 
excellency that enabled our first metal clarinet, the 
Silva-Bet, to revolutionize so effectively the entire 
clarinet industry. 


Bettoney-made metal clarinets are protected by U. S. Patent 1705634. 


The Cundy-Bettoney Co. 


Jamaica Plain, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Clarinets with 
COVERED KEYS 


Showing the Silva-Bet with 
covered tone holes, espe- 
cially adapted for beginners 
who have difficulty in “cov- 
ering”. (Cat. No. §$21PO— 
plain Boehm System, com- 
plete in case—$150.00) 


(Other models with covered keys as 
low as $75.00) 


We make metal clarinets, flutes, 
oboes, and bassoons at prices for all 
purses— Write for catalogs and for 
thematics of new publications and 
teaching material for wind instruments. 
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National Music Discrimination Contest 


“Further Details Regarding the Contest Sponsored by the Music 
Appreciation Committee in Connection with the Cleveland 





Biennial, with “Study Helps” by members of the Committee. 


HIS contest will be held 

Wednesday, April 6, (1 to 1:45 

Central Standard Time) as a 
feature of the Silver Anniversary Meet- 
ing of the Music Supervisors National 
Conference in Cleveland, April 3-8, 1932. 
Persons eligible to enter the contest 
are: 

(1) Members of the 1932 National 
High School Chorus; 

(2) Members of the 1932 National 
High School Orchestra; 

(3) Visiting band players assembled 
in Cleveland for the Conference Band 
Demonstration; and 

(4) High and Junior High School 
students recommended by their school 
music teachers or supervisors, and in 
Cleveland at the time of the Contest. 

Prizes will be scholarships in any of 
the established summer music camps. 
The National Broadcasting Company 
will furnish three scholarships, fully 
paid and including all expenses, at the 
camps selected by the winners. In the 
event of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. It is not necessary to be a 
Conference member to enter a student 
in the contest, nor is there any en- 
trance requirement other than the qual- 
ifications above listed (and summarized 
in the next paragraph). 

The contest will be broadcast from 
the National Broadcasting Company’s 
studio in New York. This broadcast 
will be over a national hook-up so that 
all students in America wili have the 
privilege of taking the test in their own 
schoolrooms for their cwn_ benefit. 
However, their papers will not be 
graded by the committee. To be eligible 
for prizes, contestants must (a) qualify 
as stipulated in items 1, 2, 3 or 4 in 
the paragraph above, and (b) must be 
in Cleveland at the time of the Con- 
test. (Pupils in schools of Cleveland 
and adjoining towns, who qualify as 
stipulated in item 4, are eligible to com- 
pete for prizes.) 


Points to Be Covered in the Contest 


I. Ability to recognize different styles 
in instrumental music through exam- 
ples from the most famous composers 
in these styles. For example: 

Classical—Haydn, Mozart. 

Romantic — Chopin, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn. 

Impressionistic—Debussy. 

Modern—Strauss, Stravinsky. 


Note: Through radio programs and_ school 
classes pupils should have many opportunities 
to contrast these four styles. 
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HE Music Discrimination Con- 

test, sponsored by the Music 
Appreciation Committee of the 
Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, with the cooperation of 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, will be a feature of the Sil- 
ver Anniversary Convention of the 
Conference at Cleveland. 

The contest will take place 
Wednesday, April 6, 1:00 to 1:45 
p. m. (Central Standard Time), in 
the Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

Although only participants pres- 
ent at the Cleveland Biennial who 
qualify as prescribed in the an- 
nouncement will be eligible to com- 
pete for the three summer Music 
Camp scholarships to be awarded as 
prizes, the national broadcast will 
make available the test to schools 
throughout the country. Without 
doubt thousands of pupils will take 
advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded. 

Watch for further announcements 
in the Music Supervisors Journal, 
or on the air. If in doubt on any 
point, write to the committee at 
the address below. 

Important—E very high school 
teacher or supervisor who is con- 
sidering entering pupils in this dis- 
crimination contest should notify 
Music Appreciation Committee, Mu- 
sic Supervisors National Conference, 
64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Illinois, at once. 

Necessary information not previ- 
ously supplied to contestants who 
go to Cleveland will be furnished 
at the general registration head- 
quarters in the Auditorium, where 
all who compete for prizes will be 
required to register. 











II. Ability to recognize the styles of 
certain composers. For example: Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Wagner, Chopin, 
Tschaikowsky, Debussy. 


Note: In addition to the ability to recognize 
certain general styles (part one) high school 
students should develop some feeling for the 
individual styles of the more familiar composers. 


III. Ability to identify the follow- 
ing forms in music: (a) Three-part 
Song Form, (b) Rondo Form, (c) 
Theme with Variations, (d) Sonata 
Form. 

IV. Ability to identify types of song: 
(a) Art Songs, (b) Folk Songs, and 
(c) Arias from Opera. 


V. Ability to distinguish different 
types of voices: (a) Coloratura, (b) 
Lyric Soprano, (c) Contralto, (d) 
Tenor, (e) Baritone and Bass. 


VI. Ability to identify different in- 
struments of the orchestra through 
their expressive qualities. 


VII. In order to give an opportunity 
for individual expression, one unfa- 
miliar composition will be played and 
the students permitted to write their 
reactions. 


What Will Occur in the Contest Hour 


Part I. An orchestra will play a se- 
lection and the contestant will decide 
whether the selection which the orches- 
tra is playing is in classical style, ro- 
mantic style, impressionistic style or 
modern style. 

Part II. The same selection will 
probably be used for Part II. The con- 
testant will be asked to name a possible 
composer for the selection. 

Part III. The orchestra or solo per- 
formers will play two selections and the 
pupil will identify the form in each. The 
pupil may also be asked to identify the 
style (Part I) or name a possible com- 
poser (Part IT). 

Parts IV. anp V. Two songs will be 
sung, probably one by a man and one 
by a woman. In one the contestant will 
decide whether the voice is a tenor, a 
baritone or a bass. In the other whether 
the voice is a coloratura, lyric soprano 
or contralto. In each case the contestant 
will decide whether the song is a folk 
song, an art song or an aria from an 
opera, 

Part VI. An orchestra selection will 
be played and the contestant will be 
asked certain definite questions about 
the instrumentation of certain parts of 
the selection. If the contestant is fa- 
miliar with the tone quality of the dif- 
ferent choirs of the orchestra he will 
have no difficulty in answering these 
questions. In every case the committee 
will avoid “catch” questions. 

Part VII. In order to give an op- 
portunity for individual expression, one 
unfamiliar composition will be played 
and the students permitted to write their 
reactions. It will be natural for the 
pupils to write whether the music is 
classical, romantic, impressionistic or 
modern; whether it is built on a regu- 
lar form such as three-part song form, 
rondo form or theme with variations; 
whether it is descriptive or not, and if 
they decide that it is descriptive music 
they would be likely to name the scene, * 
the action or the mood which the music 
seems to describe. If they wish to name 
a possible composer they may do so. 
In fact, Part VII will be left in the 
hands of contestants; they may write 
what they choose. 


STUDY PLANS BEGIN ON PAGE THIRTY-THREE 
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M. WITMARK & SONS announce the publication of 
FIRST NORWEGIAN RHAPSODY 


By DR. F. MELIUS CHRISTIANSEN 


A tone poem for band, based upon Norwegian mountain-calls; pub- 
lished with full score, condensed score, and complete instrumentation. 


Full Score k Complete instrumentation (exclu- 
Condensed Score ............ sive of score) 





THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


(Longfellow) SSA 
By RICHARD KOUNTZ 


is now published by M. Witmark & Sons. It has been revised by the composer. 
In its present form it will unquestionably soon find a place in favor, equal with 
that of SPRING COMETH (by the same composer) the most popular of all 
school cantatas. 





New (publication date, Feb. 1): 


GRADED CHORALES FOR BAND 


VOLUME I 


Compiled, Arranged and Edited by 
LEE M. LOCKHART and EDMUND M. GOEHRING 


Material of the highest quality; invaluable in the training of 
student bands. 


Condensed Score ce Separate Parts (each) 








YOUNG HANDEL THE A CAPPELLA 
OF HANOVER CHORUS 


, THE ELOQUENT 
An Operetta in 3 Acts B aie A set of graded books embracing 


By HELEN BOSWELL By WILL EARHART material drawn from modern and 


and This book is already accepted as classical sources. 


DOROTHY PARK CLARK the standard text on the subject. Vol. II.—SAB (Medium, Difficult) 
A ; th ; $1.50 In Preparation: 
- : 

a ee ee ee Vol. IV.—SATB (Easy, Medium) 


drawn from the works of the 
great composer. Vol. V—SATB (Medium, Difficult) 


$1.00 M. Wirmark & Sons $0.60 Each 
—Educational Publications— 


1650 Broadway, New York 
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Study Helps for Developing “Discriminating Listening” 


Part I 


Ability to Recognize Different Styles in Instrumental Music 


(Prepared by Lenora Coffin, Indianapolis, Indiana) 





“Music contains everything there is to know about music. 


ROCEDURE: The above quotation 
P contains the “teaching procedure” 
for developing the ability to .recognize 
the different styles in music. Music 
teaches music’s “secrets.” Teachers point 
the way or open the door, but the 
stiidents themselves should “feel” and 
discover the outstanding differences in 
styles, through hearing and re-hearing 
the music. 

Discrimination between different 
styles is reached only through compari- 
son. Widely different styles should con- 
stitute the first lessons, a composition 
from the classical school, contrasted 
with one of the modern. “The classi- 
cal period seems to offer the greatest 
difficulties in presentation. Therefore, 
care should be taken not to emphasize 
it to the point of sacrificing interest.” 

Presentation: “If you could go back 
two hundred years, what differences do 
ou think you would notice between 
that time and ours?” (Style of dress, 
means of transportation, lack of con- 
veniences, etc.) “Do you suppose there 
has been any change in music during 
these years?” “I am going to play parts 
of two pieces, one written many years 
ago and one more recently, and I want 
you to decide which is the older music.” 
[Teachers Manual, Music Appreciation 
for the Jumor High School—Glenn and 
Lowry.] The difference will be quickly 
“sensed.” Later the reasons for the 
differences can be discussed and the 
discovery of the characteristics listed 
below will afford opportunities for 
many re-hearings and much contact 
with the music. 

The teacher should realize that there 
is no definite point at which one period 
ends and a new one begins; they over- 
lap and grow out of each other. 

All the characteristics given for the 
different styles are generalities, or tend- 
encies, not rigid rules. 

(1) Characteristics of the Classical 
Style 

The keynote is form. Perfection of 
structure and beauty of line is em- 
phasized. (Make tangible by showing a 
picture of a Greek temple with its pur- 
ity and simplicity of line.) 

“Classical works are objectively beau- 
tiful like decorative patterns in pure 
design.” [Spalding] 

Form: Balance of proportions; def- 
initeness of parts; adherence to the 
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music’s secrets.”” [Calvocoressi] 





T= “helps” included in these 
pages have been prepared by 
Mrs. Leonore Coffin, Miss Sadie 
Rafferty, Miss Lilla Belle Pitts, and 
Miss Alice Rogers, members of the 
Appreciation Committee. The time 
which the teacher is saved in re- 
search by these “helps” may be used 
to good advantage in thoughtful 
hearings of the musical examples 
listed. These compositions the 
teacher should hear several times be- 
fore presenting them in the class- 
room. Every musical example listed 
has been tried out and has proved 
interesting to junior and senior high 
school pupils. 

Let us keep in mind that ade- 
quate preparation for this discrimi- 
nation contest will be made in sing- 
ing, playing, or hearing much beau- 
tiful music which illustrates the 
points to be covered. All the in- 
formation in all the books available 
will be of little help if the pupils do 
not come in contact with much music. 

If we would develop discrimina- 
tion in our pupils we must allow 
them to make their own discoveries 
and draw their own conclusions. 
Too often a teacher handicaps his 
lesson by offering much information 
about the composition or composer 
before the music itself is presented. 
When a lesson opens with the 
music, after the curiosity of the 
class has been aroused by one or 
two questions, the answers to which 
can be found in the music, the 
teacher is certain to have an inter- 
ested class. 


Nore: Although first published in 
the Mustc Supervisors Journat for 
use in_ preparation for the National 
Music Discrimination Contest at Cleve- 
land, April 6, 1932, in connection with 
the Silver Anniversary Meeting of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference, 
the “Study Helps” are of practical 
value for general use, as well as for 
the specific purpose intended, and are 
therefore reprinted separately. (See note 
on next page.) 

MABELLE GLENN, 
Chairman, Committee on Music 
Appreciation. 











rules of “repetition after contrast”. 
Much use of three-part form, Theme 
and Variations, Rondo. Perfection of 
Sonata and Symphony. (See Part III.) 

Rhythm: Steady, regular. 

Melody: Definite, phrase-wise or 
period-wise; singable. 

Harmony: Simple (do-mi-sol type) ; 
consonant, diatonic; definite feeling for 
home-tone (tonality). 

Instrumentation: Light; sometimes 
thin; more black and white than multi- 
colored. (See Part VI.) 


Nothing but music will teach you 


Mood: Impersonal, objective, no de- 
scriptive titles; generally serene, cheer- 
ful. 

Historical Background: The eigh- 
teenth century is generally considered 
the classical period. Composers are 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, though 
it must be noted that Beethoven is the 
link between Classicism and Romanti- 
cism, and exemplifies tendencies of 
both groups. 

The music of every period reflects the 
life and customs of its people. Central 
Europe in the eighteenth century was 
full of petty kingdoms, and nearly 
every king, prince or duke retained mu- 
sicians as part of his court. Composers 
of the earlier part of this period were 
nearly all attached to some court and 
wrote to please their masters without 
thought of expressing their own joys 
or sorrows. There were few pub- 
lic concerts (and no radios!), so in-* 
strumental music was written for en- 
tertainment for “private or princely 
court parties.” 

The period just before Haydn has 
been called the “Pig-tail period.” In- 
fluences of its stiff and precise dress 
and formal manners are reflected often 
in “sing-song” melodies and “square- 
toed” rhythms. 

Examples of classical music: 


Haydn— 
Surprise Symphony 
Emperor Quartet 
Clock Symphony 
Trio in G Major 


Mozart— 

Suite from Les Petits Riens 

Symphony in G minor 

Jupiter Symphony 

Minuet in D 

Overture—Marriage of Figaro 
Bibliography 

The Appreciation of Music, Vol. I, Mason; 
An Art and a Language, Spalding; Masters of 
the Symphony, Goetschius. 


(2) Romantic Style 


The keynote is feeling. “Romanti- 
cism is fancy freed from the bounds of 
convention” [Engel]. Freedom from 
rules; “a shift from form to feeling”; 
expression of individual emotions; free 
play of the imagination; fanciful sub- 
jects—all enter into Romantic music. 

A note of warning must again be 
sounded against drawing lines too 
clearly between the periods which fol- 
low each other. “Compositions of 
lasting worth always manifest such a 
happy union of qualities, that they may 
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be called both romantic and classic” 
[Spalding]. It would be absurd to 
teach that Haydn had no “feeling,” or 
that Mendelssohn had no consideration 
for “Form.” 

Form: Patterns of the classical 
period became more elastic through the 
inpouring of personal feelings. New 
forms were also brought into existence; 
Concert Overture (Hebrides—Mendel- 
ssohn); short piano pieces (Songs 
Without Words, Nocturnes, Etudes, 
Preludes, Scherzos, etc.) ; Symphonic or 
Tone Poems, Rhapsody, etc., and much 
“program” music with descriptive titles. 

Rhythm: More flexible and variable, 
unexpected accents, etc. 

Melody: Flowing phrases of great 
lyric beauty, more plastic. 

Harmony: Full, sonorous, growing 
use of dissonances and chromatic scale, 
surprising modulations. 

Instrumentation: Great warmth and 
variety of tone-color. Piano used as 
solo instrument. (See Part VI.) 

Mood: Heights and depths of all hu- 
man emotions were sounded. 

Historical Background: The nine- 
teenth century is generally considered 
the Romantic period in music. Com- 
posers belonging to this period are 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Chopin, Liszt. 

The spirit of “life, liberty and hap- 
piness” which voiced itself at the close 
of the eighteenth century in the Ameri- 
can and French revolutions influenced 
all forms of art. This consciousness 
of new personal freedom undoubtedly 
stimulated the expression of personal 
emotions and romance in music. E+x- 
amples: 


Schubert 
Impromptu in A flat. 
Unfinished Symphony. 
Rosamunde Ballet. 
The Erlking. 
Sonat Av Maria. 
Hark, Hark the Lark. 
Trio No. 1 in B flat. 
Moments Musicals (Nos. 5, 2, 3). 


Mendelssohn 
Spinning Song. 
Fingal’s Cave Overture. 
Nocturne, from Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Overture, from Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Wedding March, from Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 
Symphony No. 3 (Scotch). 
Andante, from Italian Symphony. 
Violin Concerto in E minor. 
Chopin 
Waltz in C8 minor. 
Nocturne in E flat. 
Aeolian Harp Etude. 
Butterfly Etude. 
Fantasie—Impromptu. 
Military Polonaise. 
Nocturne in D flat. 
Prelude, Op. 28, No. 20. 
Prelude No. 4 in E minor. 
Etude in A flat Major (Aeolian Harp). 
Prelude in D flat (Raindrop) 
Schumann 
Soaring. 
Traumerei. 
Concerto in A minor. 
Romanza, from Symphony No. 4 in D minor. 
Song—Two Grenadiers. 
Warum (Why) 
Quintette. 
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HE material included in “Study 

Helps for Developing Discriminating 
Listening” is printed and distributed by 
Music Supervisors National Conference 
for the Committee on Music Apprecia- 
tion. Additional copies may be secured 
from the Conference headquarters, at 
the address below. 


CoMMITTEE ON Music 
APPRECIATION 
Mabelle Glenn, Chairman, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Lillian L. Baldwin, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lenora Coffin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Inez Field Damon, Lowell, Mass. 
Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lilla Belle Pitts, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Sadie M. Rafferty, Evanston, IIl. 
Alice Rogers, Santa Monica, Calif. 
M. Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Sudie L. Williams, Dallas, Tex. 
Grace P. Woodman, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Address Correspondence to 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840 
Chicago, Ill. 











Bibliography 
The Appreciation of Music, Vol. 2, Mason; 
Music, an Art and a Language, Spalding; 
Masters of Symphony, Goetschius. 


(3) Impressionistic Style 

The keynote is suggestion. 

Impressionism is concerned with color 
more than line. It appeals more to the 
feelings than to the mind and is there- 
fore a phase of Romanticism. 

The Impressionists, Debussy and 
Ravel, have a close affinity with the 
nineteenth century French school of 
painting, known as the Impressionists. 


“The impressionistic artist tries to 
put on his canvas the truth of what he 
sees before him, not what he knows to 
be there. For example, in looking into 
a flower garden, he simply sees bright 
spots of color, not the exact form and 
color of each flower. He paints his im- 
pression of these things. In painting 
objects he paints what he can take in 
at a glance” [Teacher’s Manual—Glenn 
and = Lowry]. An impressionistic 
painting is vague in outline instead of 
photographic in detail. (Show a repro- 
duction of some painting by Monet, or 
Whistler’s Battersea Bridge). De- 
bussy, the leading music-impressionist 
gives us, with rare poetic imagination, 
tone pictures of his fleeting impressions 
of nature, people, or his own moods. 
His music is vague, elusive, indefinite; 
his colors are often half-tones. This 
atmosphere of remoteness is heightened 
by his use of the whole-tone scale. 
(Play the whole-tone scale, so the class 
may feel the absence of the half steps 
which pull toward the home tone and 
give a feeling of definiteness.) 


Debussy’s harmonies, based on the 
whole-tone scale are unusual, full and 
rich. He uses many blocks of chords 
and passages of parallel fourths, fifths, 
etc., and constantly shifting tonalities. 

Debussy’s style is individual and free 
with nothing of routine development. 





Often his melodies are brief suggestive 
words, rather than sentences. Exam- 
ples: 


Debussy 


Girl with the Flaxen Hair. 
Reflection on the Water. 
Clair de Lune. 

Afternoon of a Faun. 
Clouds (Nuages). 


Bibliography 
(See above). 


(4) Modern Style 

. The keynote is realism. “Heart-mu- 
sic” with its lyric melodies, is old fash- 
ioned! Brusqueness, activity, ugliness, 
vigor, sensationalism—all are found in 
modern music. The moderns are also 
tone painters, but not in Debussy’s 
poetic half-tones. The modernist pre- 
sents his scenes in robust colors with 
photographic exactness, with no crudity 
or ugliness hidden. 

Richard Strauss is one of the fore- 
most realistic painters in music. His 
first aim seems to be characterization. 
Strauss in his earlier years wrote so- 
natas, concertos and a symphony, and 
his later symphonic poems still show 
that he has not disregarded form al- 
though he has little consideration for 
beauty. His melodies are jagged in 
outline with large skips and unusual 
intervals; his harmonies are bold and 
often dissonant; his instrumentation is 
masterly. Examples: 

Strauss 
Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks. 


Stravinsky: The music of Strauss 
seems “old-fashioned” in comparison to 
Stravinsky, “the most daring composer 
of a most daring period.” All re- 
straint and rules are cast aside; intri- 
cate, forceful rhythms; pungent, biting 
discords; many melodies “running” at 
the same time, and each in a different 
key. There is no blending or concord. 
The listener is bewildered and asks, 
“Whence and whither!” Examples: 
Stravinsky 

Fireworks. 

Petrouchka. 

Bibliography 


Listener’s 
Scholes. 


History of Music, Vol. III. 

The World War seems to have caused 
as great an upheaval in music as it has 
in world living. As many experiments 
in music are being essayed by the ultra- 
moderns, as there are new experiments 
in government. The general restlessness 
has also entered music, causing a loss 
of serenity, dignity and poise. The in- 
creased mechanization of modern living 
results in a turning from romance and 
the entrance of ugliness and noise into 
music. We must remember _ that 
“nothing that lives stands still; there 
must be constant growth, or decay scts 
in. We are living in a moment of new 
ideas, works and forms on which we 
cannot pass final judgment. Time alone 
must be the judge” [Bauer and Peyser]. 
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Part II 
Music Which Illustrates Styles of Some Composers 
(Prepared by Lenora Coffin, Indianapolis, Indiana) 





A OZART: (See lists, general 

y | 1 tendencies of classical school 
procedure in Part I.) Mozart voices 
spirit of vouth, when compared to 
thoven, who speaks in the accents 
manhood. We find joy, gaiety, 
m, animation, longing, haunting 
hos, moments of dramatic power 
n with elegance of expression, and 
rfection and clarity of style. There 
n abundance of pure, lyric melody 
ch is often embellished with short 
; and trills as in the Italian opera- 
melodies (see Part V). Mozart 
irks the perfection of the formal in- 
imental classic style and realized 


climax of abstract beauty.” 
unilton]. 
mples (See Part I). 
liography 


r “human” lives of composers see: How 
Music Grew, Bauer and Peyser; Music and 
Music Makers, Morse; The Complete Book 
f the Great Musicians, Scholes; Face to 
Face with Great Musicians, Isaacson. 


Beethoven was the link 
ween the formal classical style and 


Beethoven: 


romantic movement, so embodies 
iracteristics of both schools (see 
‘art I). The spirit of full grown man- 
d (see Mozart) which Beethoven 
ces, is felt in more dignity and 
rce; the expression of joy is more 
rene and profound, sorrow is more 
enuine and tragic, and outbursts of 
1otions “reveal a wider experience of 
uman conflict” [Goetschius]. There 
also gaiety in this “manhood’’ ex- 
ression of music, and rollicking good 
umor; in fact every human emotion 
nds its counterpart in Beethoven’s 
usic. “He is the bearer of universal 
essages from soul to soul.” 
Beethoven’s form is clear and easy 
) follow through the contrast of his 
themes. His melodies are easily dis- 
nguished by their conciseness and 
implicity, being founded on the simple 
hord or scale progressions. He em- 
loys repetition more than any other 
omposer, There is great rhythmic vi- 
lity and many unusual accents, but 
not the steady clock-like precision 
und often in Haydn. Dissonances 
express the storm and stress of life; 
here are piled up climaxes; pianissimo 
suspenses followed by loud outbursts. 
His orchestration is full and sonorous, 
but never blatant. Examples: 
Beethoven 


Sonata Pathetique. 
Egmont Overture. 
Symphony No. 3. 
Symphony No. 5. 
Sonata Appassionata. 
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Chopin: (See characteristics of Ro- 
mantic style Part I). Chopin, “the 
poet of the piano,” was also a fiery, 
Polish patriot, which accounts in part 
for the extremes of his style and his 
varying moods. Great delicacy, and 
poetic thoughts presented in a beauti- 
ful manner, are contrasted with bold, 
dramatic power and force. Chopin 
broke away from strict formality of 
structure, though many of his short 
pieces are molded on the two- and 
three-part forms, and the rondo. (See 
Part III.) 

We find singing, flowing melodies; 
flexible changing rhythms and many 
embellishments of “spray-like,” super- 
added notes; extended harp-like ac- 
companiments, making waves of richly 
colored sound on which the beautiful 
melodies seem to float. 


Examples (See Part I). 


Wagner: This reformer of opera, 
the creator of the Music-Drama, not 
only revolutionized opera, but affected 
all instrumental music. “The heart of 
the Wagnerian opera is the orchestra” 
[Pratt], which becomes a living vital 
part of the whole, not an accompani- 
ment to the voices. We find the or- 
chestra expressing all of the emotions 
which abound in the complex and in- 
tense situations of opera. 

Wagner was impatient with tradition 
and old rules. He discarded the sonata 
form (see Part III) with its set divi- 
sions joined or “sewed” together and 
made a woven web of continuous 
sound. Each character, emotion, ob- 
ject was characterized by a short mel- 
ody, called a leit motif or leading mo- 
tive (“name tags” or labels). With 
these leading motives Wagner wove a 
seamless whole, by tossing these mel- 


odies back and forth, and, in and out, 
from instrument to instrument. Often 
several of these melodies are played at 
the same time. We find full, sonorous 
volume of tone, and also consumate 
delicacy; much use of the brasses; 
chromatic progressions; dissonances. 
Examples: 

Wagner 

Magic Fire Music, from The Valkyrie. 

Ride of the Valkyries, from The Valkyrie. 

Closing Scene, from The Dusk of the Gods. 

March, from Tannhauser. 

Evening Star, from Tannhduser. 

Prelude to Lohengrin. 

Act III, Introduction, from Lohengrin. 

Overture to The Flying Dutchman. 

Prize Song, from The Meistersinger. 

Prelude to The Meistersinger. 

Dance of the Apprentices, from The Meister- 

singer. 

Tschaikowsky is said “to wear his 
heart on his sleeve,” so we may expect 
a reckless display of feeling character- 
istic of the Russian temperament. 

“Mozart is a master of clear and 
radiant beauty. By his side Tschai- 
kowsky is a coarse barbarian. He was 
not a classicist. He had not the hervic 
strength and will of a Beethoven. He 
spoke in music as one of the insulted 
and injured. He was all feeling, In 
his scores he cries out, shakes his fist 
at the skies” [Symphonic Broadcasts, 
Olin Downes]. 

We will find super-color — riots 
in gorgeous color—for Tschaikowsky 
was one of the masters of instrumenta- 
tion. Notice especially his eloquent 
use of the lower ranges of the orches- 
tra (see Part VI). We will find many 
Russian folk songs; an abundance of 
beautiful, singable melodies; and great 
extremes from fiery exaltation to mor- 
bid melancholy. “We are reminded by 
his music of a fire which either glows 
fitfully or bursts forth into a fierce un- 
controlled blaze, but where a steady 
white heat is too often missing.” 
[Spalding]. Examples: 

Tschaikowsky 

Symphony No. 4. 

Marche Slave. 


Andante, from Symphony No. 6. 
Andante Cantabile. 


Debussy: See Part I, Impressionistic 
Style. 


‘ 








OTHER MUSIC APPRECIATION HELPS 


HE Conference Yearbook for 1931 includes in its 500 pages considerable 
. material of value to teachers of music appreciation. Price $2.50. [Special 
price to Conference members $1.75 postpaid.] 


The 1930 volume of the Yearbook also contains valuable material, including 
the report of the Music Appreciation Committee for 1930. [Part of this 
report, Course of Study in Music Appreciation for the First Six Grades, is 
published separately in bulletin form, Price 15 cents per copy.] Price of the 
complete volume same as 1931 volume above. 


Complete list of Conference publica- 
tions will be supplied upon request. 


Music Supervisors NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 64 E. Jackson Blud., Chicago, Ill. 
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Part III 
Identifying Form in Music 
(Prepared by Sadie M. Rafferty, Evanston, Ill.) 





Introduction 


ORM is the pattern, the shape, the 

design in music which helps the lis- 
tener or performer to follow the idea 
of the composer. Just as an article is 
known by its shape or form so is a 
composition known to us consciously 
or unconsciously by its pattern or 
form. Compositions which are most 
easily listened to, performed and re- 
membered are those having the sim- 
plest pattern; for instance, folk tunes 
and so-called popular tunes. The music 
of the primitive races is almost unin- 
telligible to us because of its lack of 
design. As civilization progressed, 
music, art, literature, government, lan- 
guages, life itself, took on more defi- 
nite form, and in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries when formality 
was the keynote of life, all the vari- 
ous avenues of our existence took 
definite shape. 

Before beginning the study of 
“Forms in Music” as such, a wide ex- 
perience in performance and listening 
to music is necessary. 

From first experience of singing, 
“Rock-a-bye Baby” or the simplest 
Mother Goose rhyme, form is present. 
When the child becomes conscious of 
the accent, the beat, the phrase, the 
repetition and contrast of phrase, he 
is studying form in music. 


Steps in Developing Form 

1. Experience in performance— 
through voice and instrument—of much 
music, and experience in listening to 
much music. 

2. The conscious recognition (a) of 
phrase endings, (b) of section endings 
and contrast of sections. (c) The ap- 
plication of definite names to definite 
forms in music. 


Brief Discussion of Musical Terms 


I—Tue Turee-Ppart Sonc Form 
(For Teachers) 


Part I.—The statement of the prin- 
cipal idea, the presentation of the me- 
lodic and rhythmic contents of the 
leading thought, out of which the 
whole composition is to be developed. 
It generally closes with a firm cadence 
(ending). 

Part II]—The departure (more or 
less emphatic) from the leading state- 
ment. 

Part IlI.—The recurrence and cor- 
roboration of the original statement; 
the reproduction of Part I. The repro- 
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duction is sometimes exact and com- 
plete; sometimes slight changes or 
even striking variations, possibly cer- 
tain radical alterations, occur; some- 
times it is only a partial recurrence, 
the first few measures being sufficient 
to prove the “Return”; sometimes, on 
the other hand, considerable material 
(more or less related) is added, so that 
Part III is longer than Part I. 

(For further study see Lessons in 
Music Form by Percy Goetschius— 
from which the above is taken—or any 
other text on music form.) Pattern by 
sections A B A, 


II.—Ronpo Form 

The structural basis of the Rondo is 
the subject or theme. In the rondo 
forms, two or three such themes are 
associated in such alternating succes- 
sion that, after each new theme, the 
first, or principal theme, recurs. The 
persistent recurrence of the principal 
theme is the distinctive feature of the 
rondo. 


Patterns: 

A B A C A—coda. (This has been 
called the smallest real Rondo form 
“in captivity.”) 

A BACADA (Rarely does the 
Rondo Form develop beyond this form.) 


III.—THEME WITH VARIATIONS 

The Theme itself is in a definite sim- 
ple song form—two-part, three-part or 
even rondo. The variations are simply 
development (“talking about” or “elab- 
oration”) of the principal theme. Each 
variation follows a more or less defi- 
nite harmonic and rhythmic scheme and 
the original melody is usually clearly 
discernible though often greatly 
changed. Each variation has a defi- 
nitely marked cadence (ending) to sep- 
arate it from the variation which is to 
follow. 


Pattern: Principal Theme: A B or 
A BA, etc. 


Number of variations. 


IV.—Sonata Form 


Sonata form as applied to a single 
movement follows this pattern: 

1. Exposition or Statement, in which 
at least two main themes are stated, 
connected by a transition theme whose 
duty it is to lead into the new key. The 
second theme is usually in a different, 
though closely related key from the 
first theme; therefore the transition is 


necessary. The exposition closes, as a 
rule, with a very decisive cadence. The 
exposition is often repeated. 

2. Development is a more or less ex- 
tensive and elaborate manipulation and 
combination of the themes given out in 
the exposition or statement. The inter- 
mingling of new material is also in- 
volved in the process of development. 

3. The Recapitulation or Restatement 
is a review of the original presentation 
of the thematic material, the recurrence 
of the exposition. It is sometimes a 
nearly exact reproduction, excepting the 
necessary changes of key. Sometimes, 
however, such considerable alteration is 
made that the recapitulation assumes 
the appearance of a new version of the 
exposition and becomes a more inde- 
pendent part of the design. 

4. A Coda is almost always added; 
sometimes brief, but occasionally so 
elaborate and extensive as to merit the 
name of a new part. 

Again in the vernacular of the lay- 
man—sonata form as applied to a sin- 
gle movement, “you say something (ex- 
position), talk about it (development), 
and say it again (recapitulation).” This 
form is well compared to the develop- 
ment of a written theme or composition 
in English literature, rhetoric or gram- 
mar. 


Suggested Lesson Plans in Develop- 
ment of Various Forms 


I.—Turee-Part Sonc Form 


1. Sing familiar song in three-part 
song form. 

2. Lead students to note that the pat- 
tern by sections is A B A. 

3. Play familiar instrumental compo- 
sition in three-part song form. 

4, Students recognize pattern, A B A. 

5. Have students formulate a defini- 
tion for three-part song form, as: “A 
composition which has three sections or 
parts, the first and last alike, the middle 
section a contrasting one.” Thus the 
pattern by sections will be A B A. 

6. Apply this pattern to other fa- 
miliar songs and instrumental numbers, 
and later to unfamiliar compositions. 

(Note: Form may be noted in any 
composition, whatever the subject of the 
lesson.) 

II.—Ronpo Form 

1. Students sing, play or listen to a 
familiar composition in rondo form. 

2. Students note recurrence of prin- 
cipal theme. 

3. Students note contrasting themes 
or episodes. 

4. Students formulate definition for 
rondo form, as: “A composition built 
around one most important theme 
which returns many times.” Students 
discover that the pattern for rondo form 
may change, depending on the number 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-THREE) 
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: WALTER DAMROSCH 
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2 in the vocal adaptations of 50 instrumental classics 
: of which this miniature reproduction is an example 
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UNIVERSAL SONG BOOK 


DAMROSCH-GARTLAN-GEHRKENS 
FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Contains the most comprehensive collection of splendid songs ever 
assembled and properly arranged for children of this age group 


An examination copy will be cheerfully sent on request 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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SUPERVISORS 


IN VARIOUS SECTIONS 
OF THE COUNTRY 
HAVE ACCLAIMED 


THE POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY 


All five grades of this String Library are finding favor among 
Music Supervisors in the High Schools. The first two grades— 
The Primary and the Lower Grades—are quickly being accepted 
as valuable material for the String section of the High School 
Orchestra. Particularly these numbers are being used with con- 
siderable success: 

PRIMARY GRADE LOWER GRADE 


No. 7 The Kathleen Album No. 51 The Edric Album 

No. 8 The Sunflower Album No. 52 The Sheen Album 

No. 9 The Robin Album No. 63 The Lantern Album 

No. 17 The Squirrel Album No. 64 The Curtajn Album 

It is possible for every Supervisor interested in string music to 
become familiar with this material. Scores of any of these num- 
bers will be sent on approval. A complete catalogue and them- 
atic booklet are ready for mailing to every Supervisor. Your 
requests are cordially invited. 


ENGLISH MADRIGALS ann CANZONETS 


TRANSCRIBED, SCORED AND EDITED 
by DR. E. H. FELLOWS 


These Madrigals first came into prominence by their introduc- 
tion to the American public by the English Singers. Much credit 
is due to this artistic group of singers for stimulating renewed 
interest in choral singing. The use of English Madrigals in this 
country by choral groups is becoming more widespread. The 
edition selected by these groups, and by the English Singers is 
that of Dr. E. H. Fellows. 


CANZONETS FOR TWO VOICES MADRIGALS FOR THREE VOICES 
Go ye my Canzonets Love Learns by Laughing 

When Lo, By Break of Morning Good Morrow Fair Ladies 

I go before my Darling Though Philomena lost her Love 
Lo, Here Another Love Arise Get Up 

The above Canzonets and Madrigals are by Thomas Morley. 
These are a few selected from the more than 900 Madrigals 
edited by Dr. Fellows. Other composers in this series are Wil- 
bye, Byrd, Weelkes, Gibbons, Bennet, etc. The complete Madri- 
gal catalogue will be sent on request. Selections will be sent on 


approval. 








GALAXY MUSIC CORP. 
2 EAST 46 STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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VOCAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Hottrs Dann, Chairman, National Committee on Vocal Affairs 





CLASS INSTRUCTION IN SINGING 


GEORGE FERGUSSON 


LASS instruction in singing was 
C until recently an unexplored field 

for the average private teacher. 
It is true that in conservatories, the 
class system existed, for economic rea- 
sons; but these classes were usually 
limited to four and simply amounted to 
each pupil receiving a quarter of an 
hour’s individual instruction, each hav- 
ing the privilege of listening to the 
other lessons. But class instruction as 
practiced in the high school is another 
matter. 

Many private teachers doubted 
whether it could be done successfully, 
and there are still many who continue 

doubt the ultimate value of such 
instruction. The result, however, of 
class instruction as demonstrated at the 
first concert given in New York City 
on February 12, 1930, by three 
groups of high school pupils, drawn 
from Rochester, Providence and New 
York, and sponsored by the American 
\cademy of Teachers of Singing, dis- 
pelled all doubts in the minds of the 
majority of the members of the Acad- 
emy and their invited guests (among 
whom were prominent members of the 
singing and teaching profession in New 
York) as to what could be accomplished 
in this field by teachers of ability, And 
in these last three words lies the crux 
of the whole matter—the success or 
non-success of class instruction. 

We all know the attitude of mind of 
many parents, when it comes to choos- 
ing a teacher for the young child—that 
an expensive teacher is not necessary 
or that a “cheap” teacher will suffice 
for the beginning—whereas in reality, 
the reverse is the case. The beginner 
requires the very best—or if you wish 
to put it so, the most expensive teacher 
-——since the entire future development 
depends upon the early instruction. If 
this is necessary in the case of the stu- 
dent who is receiving private or in- 
dividual lessons, how much more nec- 
essary is it in the case of those receiv- 
ing only class instructicn. 

It is therefore most essential that the 
teacher who engages in class instruc- 
tion should be as adequately equipped 
in every way, as the most “expensive” 
or the best private vocal instructor who 
devotes himself exclusively to the in- 
dividual pupil. He should know more 
about tone quality than even that dis- 
played by many “private” teachers. His 
ear must be keen to recognize the forced 
quality of tone; sensitive to the sound 
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of the attack and to that quality of 
sound which constitutes true pitch; es- 
pecially as he is dealing much of the 
time with the adolescent voice. 

I do not share the fears of those 
teachers who feel that class instruction 





TS vocal committee is greatly 
indebted to the writers of the 
two articles appearing in this issue. 
Mr. Kendel is well known to the 
JouRNAL readers, as a prominent 
member of the Conference, and 
needs no introduction. A few facts 
concerning Mr. George Fergusson 
are of interest. Mr. Fergusson made 
his debut as a singer in New York 
in 1891 and during a brilliant 
career, sang with all the leading 
orchestras and choral societies of 
the United States. From 1898 to 
1913 he was located in Berlin as a 
recitalist and voice teacher. Dur- 
ing the World War, 1914 to 1918, 
he was held a prisoner in Germany. 
Since 1918 he has been teaching 
voice in New York. 

Mr. Fergusson’s article deals in 
an authoritative way, with one of 
the most vital questions having to 
do with music in the schools—vocal 
classes in the high school with par- 
ticular reference to the type of 
teacher in charge of these classes. 
The very great importance of this 
question leads the committee to 
hope for further comment and dis- 
cussion concerning the entire sub- 
ject. Many of us believe that the 
success of singing in the high school 
depends to a large degree upon the 
character and quality of the high 
school voice classes as determined 
by the teachers, and also, upon the 
vocal equipment of the high school 
choral conductors. 

Mr. Kendel’s article, which ap- 
pears on pages following, discusses 
another question which also needs 
clarifying in these days of a cap- 

elia choirs. Is it wise to limit a 
igh school chorus to unaccom- 
anied singing? The committee 
opes that the discussion will be 
continued, especially if Mr. Ken- 
del’s position is challenged. Cer- 
tainly the question is of first 
importance, affecting the entire pol- 
icy concerning material for choral 
singing in the high school. 


Hotus Dann, Chairman, 
Committee on Vocal Affairs. 


[Personnel of the Committee on Vocal 
Affairs: M. Teresa Armitage, George 
Oscar Bowen, William Breach, Walter 
H. Butterfield, Laura Bryant, Noble 
Cain, Hollis Dann, Chairman, Charles 
Dennis, Jacob A. Evanson, Ernest G. 
Hesser, Griffith J. Jones, Harper C. 
Maybee, Carol M. Pitts, R. Lee Osburn, 
Alfred J. Spouse, Grace V. Wilson, 
John Finley Williamson.] 











may engender incorrect muscular hab- 
its which have to be corrected at great 
effort when such pupils come into their 
hands at a later period, since equally 
incorrect habits can be acquired by 
young people who sing without any in- 
struction whatever. And that is just 
the point. The young person who is 
musically inclined is going to sing any 
way, and it is better that he or she re- 
ceive instruction in class, than to sing 
without any aid. 

Singing has been aptly defined as an 
involuntary or unconscious act; the 
study of singing, the attempt to repeat 
consciously this involuntary act or proc- 
ess. All the muscular activity connected 
with tone production is the involuntary 
reaction to a mental picture or stimu- 
lus; in other words it is not the mus- 
cular activity which produces the tone, 
but the tone which produces the mus- 
cular activity. 

From An Outline of Theory, made 
and adopted by the American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, I quote that 
portion dealing with “Tone”, which 
says, “a larynx whose normal position, 
neither locally raised nor lowered, ig 
insured by correct inhalation, and al- 
lows freedom of action of the tongue 
to which it is attached.” That is to 
say, the condition of repose which fol- 
lows correct inhalation, should not be 
disturbed in the approach to, or attack 
of, the tone. Any explosive or unduly 
loud attack, whereby the breath im- 
pinges too forcedly against the vocal 
cords, is bound to produce a tightening 
or constriction of the throat muscles 
and the consequent deterioration of the 
tone quality and ultimate ruination of 
the voice. I hold that this question of 
the attack is of the most vital im- 
portance, since any tone which is at- 
tacked incorrectly is just simply wrong 
from the beginning and can be nothing 
else but wrong through and through. 
A tone, on the contrary, which is at- 
tacked quietly and with no disturbance 
of the condition of absolute repose re- 
ferred to, permits the involuntary, nat- 
ural and consequently correct action of 
those muscles which are employed in 
the production of a tone. The tone 
then “places” itself without any arti- 
ficial or localized aid; the tongue and 
jaw are free from constraint and the 
articulation of syllables and words is 
as easy and natural as in the involun- 
tary action of speech. The fact that 
the pupils who come under the guidance 
and instruction of the teacher in the 
high school are younger than those gen- 
erally found in the studio of the private 
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teacher, makes it imperative that the 
voice at this age should be handled with 
the greatest care, for apart from the 
danger of forming incorrect muscular 
habits, there is the danger of positive 
damage to the voice itself, resulting in 
permanent disability to sing at all. 

Thus we see how necessary it is that 
the class instructor should be a man 
of the widest knowledge and of the fin- 
est perception in matters pertaining to 
the voice. The ignorant or half. edu- 
cated instructor is a positive menace. 

Upon the teacher at this period also 
depends the development of the musical 
appreciation of the pupils under his 
charge. Especially is this so in regard 
to the class of music used. The foun- 
dation which is laid at this time will 
influence their musical taste for the rest 
of their lives, and there is enough good 
music from which to choose to obviate 
the necessity of using music of a cheap 
or meretricious character. Good, well- 
written songs are almost invariably 
easier to sing than those of the cheaper 
variety, since there is less striving for 
effect and consequently a more natural 
progression of the voice part. 

These young voices, developed and 
trained in class singing, should furnish 
the finest sort of material for the high 
school choruses, the present growth of 
which is one of the most salutary signs 
for the development of the music life 
of the nation. There is no richer field 
for this development than that gained 
by singing the choral works of the great 
masters, under the direction of compe- 


tent and vocally intelligent conductors. 
Those pupils in whom the taste and 
enthusiasm for this branch of the vocal 
art has been awakened during the 
formative period of their lives will be 
the ones to whom we look with confi- 
dence, to re-awaken that love of choral 
music in their respective communities. 
The decay of choral singing in the past 
years is a thing to be deplored and a 
great loss in the development of the 
esthetic side of the life of the people 
and it is to be hoped that the move- 
ment, already well on its feet, will con- 
tinue to grow until music becomes an 
innate part of the everyday life of every 
community. The writer of this article 
can never be sufficiently grateful for the 
early years of his training in choral 
singing, for it laid a foundation upon 
which all future growth was built. 

The musical development of the high 
school pupil makes also for the growth 
of intelligent audiences in our concert 
halls. Not everyone can or will want 
to continue actively engaged in music 
after leaving school to assume the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of maturer 
years. But, through the education and 
stimulus received in their school years, 
and just in proportion as that education 
and stimulus have been of the right 
sort, our future citizens will have 
opened before them the door to a world 
full of esthetic beauty, to which they 
can turn for solace and recreation from 
the disillusionment and tedium of the 
daily round of necessary but soul-dead- 
ening realities. 





AFTER A CAPPELLA—WHAT? 


Joun C, KEeNnpEL 





HE clock ticks on. Time and space 
ye everlasting. But we puny mor- 
tals must needs steer our course 
through the universe in such a manner 
that we move in cycles. 

Styles come and go, but the genus 
humanus remains much the same. The 
ultra modish merry widow hat of today 
is the laughing stock of tomorrow. The 
carelessly exposed knee of the “now” 
will bring the blush of shame in the 
“then”. 

The individuals underneath the hat or 
above the knee remain much the same, 
however. 

In case “milady” chooses to store the 
past season’s creation carefully away in 
the proverbial moth balls or cedar for 
a few years, she may find it once again 
the vogue and thereby practice much 
economy. 

The styles or modes seem to progress 
in waves. As a thoroughly conclusive 
proof of this statement take the case 
of the brown derby. How often has it 
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played its part upon the stage to sink 
into oblivion, but to rise and reign 
again! 

To bob or not to bob was long the 
much mooted question, just as at pres- 
ent the slogan is to let it grow or not 
to let it grow. Bobbed hair, however, 
is not new. It, too, moves in cycles of 
popularity. The flapper of 1852 or 1898 
was just as deadly as the one of 1932. 

The field of literature is no excep- 
tion. The brutal frankness of modern 
literature and drama is merely one of 
the periodical recurrences of the same 
type of frankness as the golden Eliza- 
bethan age. The unexpurgated Shake- 
speare would make the modern sophisti- 
cated drama resemble a Sunday school 
lesson as far as frankness is concerned, 
while the select parties which revel in 
coarseness and vulgarity would find 
themselves small town stuff if placed in 
competition with the court of Queen 
Elizabeth or the Roman carnivals. And 
still the world rolls on and winks a 


knowing eye at us poor mortals who 
struggle desperately in the belief that 
there is something new under the sun! 

So in the realm of music. Styles 
come and go. Witness the revival of 
interest in Bach. I postulate that Bach 
has been heard with more enthusiasm 
in the last ten vears than in the pre- 
ceding fifty. 

The current wave in choral music is 
leaning toward a revival of interest in 
a cappella singing. Since time imme- 
morial there has been unaccompanied 
singing. From the earliest dawn of 
musical history the voice performer has 
been able to hold the interest of the 
listeners without the aid of assisting 
instruments. 

The song of our American Indian is 
an interesting example of the case in 
point. With only a drum sounding, the 
Indian group can present a cappella 
singing of a certain crude type in a 
most interesting fashion. 

The chorus in the Greek drama, 
which has played such an important 
part in the development of our modern 
opera, was doubtless one of the early 
attempts at cultured a cappella singing. 

It is to the masters of the Nether- 
land School that we must turn for our 
finest examples of composition for the 
form of choral art. 

From the time of Pope Gregory to 
Palestrina the process of the develop- 
ment of choral singing was slowly but 
surely working its way to the desired 
goal. 

During the Paris School of Composi- 
tion and the Galleo-Belgic the art was 
growing from a crude beginning into 
the intricate perfection of the master 
contrapuntalists. 

With Orlando de Lasso and Giovanni 
Palestrina we find the climax of this 
field of endeavor, although Bach con- 
tributed some of the finest music for 
organizations of this type. Since the 
early days of counterpoint, the art has 
been kept alive by church choirs, the 
outstanding example, of course, being 
the famous Sistine Chapel Choir at 
Rome. The present revival of interest 
in a cappella singing in American 
scholastic circles originated with our 
beloved late Peter Lutkin, and followed 
by the St. Olaf Choir. This latter group 
of college students, under the direction 
of Professor Christiansen, have carried 
their message of the possibilities of the 
art into all parts of the country. 

Today there are organizations of a 
cappella choirs found in every city of 
any size in America. The movement 
has found a place in many of our high 
schools. 

Are there gains or losses in the pur- 
suit of the gentle art of unaccompanied 
singing? We may say “yes” to both. 

The gain comes in a more perfect 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JOHN ERSKINE, President 








7 Announces the 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 
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JULY 5 to AUGUST 12, 1932 
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The following distinguished musicians 
will offer courses in the Department of 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


| MABELLE GLENN Grace HELEN NaAsH 


: ALFRED SPOUSE 
KS | and others 
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s Courses will also be offered in Piano, Singing, 
| Violin, ’Cello, Organ, Theory and Composition, 
| Orchestral Instruments, Normal Courses 


f 
i FOR INFORMATION PLEASE ADDRESS 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 
130 Claremont Avenue, New York City 
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DEAR LAND of HOME 
From the Tone Poem “Finlandia” 


BY 
JEAN SIBELIUS 


Dear land of home, 
are holden 

By loyal love for each familiar scene; 
hy mountains guard the fields of grain 


our hearts to thee 


all golden, 
Thy rivers flow 
green. 


through meadows of 


Thy children we, our love and pride con- 
fessing 

In this fair land, this pleasant place of 
home; 

And may we strive to bring a richer 
blessing. 

To crown thee now, and thro’ years to 
come. 


A dignified and stirring chorus, arranged 
by Charles Fonteyn Manney for: 


Wood Octavo 

Series No. Price 
248 Mixed Voices 1S 
249 Chorus for S. A. B. 15 
254 Male Voices (T.T.B.B.) 15 
255 Women’s Voices (S.S A.) 15 
256 Two Part Chorus 12 


Particularly adapted for use in connec- 
tion with the Celebration in 1932 of the 
Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of George Washington; other patriotic 
occasions; and for general use. 


Sample copy mailed free on request. 
Also complete list WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 


TheB.F.Wood MusicCo. 
88 St. Stephen St., Boston, Mass. 
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NEW CHORUSES! 
Sacred A 1 Choruses 


O Blest Are They—Tschaikowsky.... 

Oh Saviour, Burst the Heavenly 
Bound—Brahms-Cain 

(New Translation by Noble Cain) 


Noble Cain's Latest Spirituals 
Walk Together Chillun (mixed)... 
By and By (mixed) 


Southern Mountain Ballads 
(Set by Don Malin) 
The True Lover's Farewell 
Sourwood Mountain een 
Cindy (male) - 
The Gypsy Laddie "(mixed)... 
The Inconstant Lover (mixed) 


Write for reference copies 


The Musical Research Society 
64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 











G. LANGENUS, Inc. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Woodwind Instruments 
and 
Ensemble Music 


NEW CATALOGUE READY 


79 MAIN ST. 


PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 





vocal performance. It is impossible to 
cover a mistake with the accompani- 
ment. Every part must be sung accu- 
rately. The singing must be in better 
tune. Greater demands are made upon 
the vocal ability of the singers. With 
a good choir, the singing resembles the 
beautiful quality of a superb organ, and 
may be ethereally beautiful. 

While the writer has no intention of 
belittling the benefits that will doubtless 
come to the students of high school age 
from this glorious adventure of turning 
the dial backwards, he feels that there 
may be some points which might well 
be considered ere the pendulum swing 
too far. 

The danger lies in the tendency of 
the choirs to do all one type of music. 
The result is that the programs lack 
variety. The directors usually become 
so enthused that they reject all music 
with accompaniment. This gives the 
chorus a narrow musical experience. 

There are high schools which boast 
a cappella choirs which have electrified 
the school music world, that are far 
from fulfilling their obligation of help- 
ing make America musical. In these 
cities a small group of fifty or sixty 
students are carefully chosen and given 


intensive training, while the remaining 
student body of 1800 are given no more 
attention than “the flowers that bloom 
in the spring, tra la.” 

This raises the eternal question, are 
the schools designed to train only a few 
for spectacular achievements, or are the 
public schools the “people’s university?” 
Can we make America a music loving 
nation by giving specialized opportunity 
to the few—or should we carry the 
message to all the people in a form of 
music in which they may participate. 

Granted that a cappella singing is the 
epitome of vocal achievement. There is 
still a lack of virility and color that is 
found in accompanied singing. Were 
Bach, Handel, Haydn and Mendelssohn 
wrong when they, with wide open eyes, 
departed the ways of their predecessors 
and added the life-giving virus of ac- 
companiment to their works? 

Surely much water has flowed under 
the bridge since the days of Palestrina. 
It is all very well to say, “Backward, 
Turn Backward, O Time in Thy 
Flight,” but deep in our hearts we 
know that time—the tyrant—pays no 
heed to our call. 

Now we are entering a new year. We 
must provide a balanced diet for this 





instruction. 


had experience in this development. 


capacity indicated below? 


Conan s+ &BW ND 


classes? 
private teachers? 
like to know more about the work? 


tion? 


Send to the Vocal Music Department, 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 





Survey of Group Voice Teaching 


Ts Vocal Music Department of the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music is making a study of the spread and effectiveness of class voice 
Questionnaires have been distributed, and in the near future a 
report will be published, based on the information supplied by those who have 


Readers of the JOURNAL are asked to codperate in this worth while effort. 
The questionnaire is reprinted below. Clip it—or give your answers on a separate 
sheet—and mail to the Bureau at the address given. 


1, Is group voice teaching a part of the work with which you are connected in the 


. How long, approximately, have the voice classes been carried on? 

. How many voice classes are in operation at present? 

. What grades or school classes are represented in these groups? 

. What is the average number of pupils in a group? 

. Is this instruction given in school hours or outside of school hours? 

Do the pupils pay for the lessons and if so, how much? 

. Are the teachers paid by the school board and if so, by salary or per hour? 
. Is any particular published method of instruction used? 


. What is the general opinion of the school authorities as to the success of the voice 
. To what extent have pupils dropped out and how many have continued study with 
. If you do not have vocal classes, are you interested in the matter? And would you 


. What is your opinion in genera] about the practical possibilities of this type of instruc- 


National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
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age—and all our material must not be 
flavored with the musty odor of an 
obsolete mediaeval monasticism. There 
must be provided a variety of menu for 
this average citizen of ours. Every 
child must have the opportunity of ex- 
pressing himself vocally. There must be 
accompanied singing for the group who 
cannot express themselves without the 
support of piano, organ or orchestza. 
We must train our students for opera 
and oratorios, as well as for the more 
limited field of a cappella singing. 

\fter a cappella, what? Building upon 
the foundation which has been laid by 
the wave of enthusiasm for a cappella 
singing—we shall emerge with music— 
quickened souls into an era of unprece- 
dented achievement in vocal music. To 
the beauty of tone developed under the 
present program will be added the vital- 
ity, life and subtlety of tone color, 
which can come only through the artis- 
tically conceived instrumental accom- 
paniment to the voice. The richer col- 
oring of the modern orchestra will be 
used to greater advantage than ever 
before—and from the union of the two 
mediums of expression—voice and in- 
struments—shall come forth a greater 
and more glorious art of music. 

By all means, let us have a cappella 
choirs, but let us not forget that there 
may be danger of disparaging a good 
thing by too much emphasis of an 
ancient art and the neglect of the ac- 
complishments of modern music. 
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High School Solo Singing Contest. The 
American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
announces that high school solo singing con- 
tests will be held in the Eastern District next 
spring, probably on Saturday, May 14. As be- 
fore, it will be held in New York, and will be 
open to high school students who have had 
vocal training in classes during the term of 
two semesters. Any high school in the Eastern 
Conference District will be allowed to enter 
students according to the rules set forth by the 
Academy. 

The purpose of the contest is to stimulate 
a greater interest in solo singing among high 
school students and also to encourage teachers 
to adopt the plan of voice training in groups. 
Contests may also be held in other sections; 
at Chicago for the Central Conference District 
and at Los Angeles for the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference District. Information about the rules 
for the contests may be obtained by addressing 
Frederick H. Haywood at Steinway Hall. 


Two New Publications on Vocal Music. The 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
offers to send to Journat readers, without 
charge, copies of a reprint, Training the 
National High School Chorus, by Dr. Hollis 
Dann, and a bibliography just published, en- 
titled Books on Vocal Music. Address the 
Bureau at 45 W. 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NBC Ten Thousand Dollar Orchestral 
Award. Announcement of the five accepted 
compositions will be made on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 21, 1932, when the works will be played 
by an NBC symphony orchestra. On February 
22, 1932, at the beginning of the George 
Washington Bicentennial Celebration, the work 
selected for the $5,000 first award will be 
played over nation-wide NBC networks. 
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If you do not know the 
BOOKS ON MUSICAL THEORY 






GEORGE A.WEDGE 


you have missed 









an outstanding series of 
contributions to 
American Music Education 







Ear-Training and Sight-Singing 
Advanced Ear- me and — Singing....Cloth, 2.50 
Rhythm in Music... Cl 

Keyboard Harmony _ 
Applied Harmony: Book I, Diatonic 
Applied Harmony: Book II, Chromatic 


These books have received the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of leading educators the country over, including: 
Peter W. Dykema, George Matthews, James T. 
Quarles, Melville Smith, and many others. 


Among the institutions using books by George A. Wedge 
are: Yale University School of Music; Institute of Musical 
Arts, Cleveland; Western Reserve University; Teachers’ 
College of Columbia University; New York University 
School of Music Education; State Teachers’ College, San 
Jose, California; Normal School, Potsdam, New York; 
University of Missouri; University of Wisconsin; Pasa- 
dena Junior College; University of Texas; Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School of Music; Secondary 
Schools of Los Angeles; St. Lawrence College, Canton, 
N. Y.; Coker College, Hartsville, S. C. 


Send for free descriptive circular 


G. SCHIRMER 


INCORPORATED 


New York, N. 





3 East 43rd Street 

















Have you made your Hotel Reservations? (See page 83) 











A new “UNIVERSAL SONG” text-book 
“Style in Singing and Song Interpretation” 
by James Woodside 


“Ie would be a fine thing if every young singer—and some old ones—had it 


all thoroughly memorized and digested.” 
—Edward Moore in Chicago Tribune 


“There is a real need for such a usable, graphic and clarifying exposition of 
these elusive, but none the less vital subjects.” 
—David Mattern, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“On Approval” Copies Sent on Request 


HAYWOOD INSTITUTE OF UNIVERSAL SONG 
113 West 57th Street : 
































UNISON 


..America’s Message, Johnstone 


of Home, Nevin.. 


cee Lights 
Medley - National Airs, Furey 


..Playground Song of Youth, Cadman 


TWO-PART (S. A.) 


..-Devonshire Lilies, 


-O Music, 


...-Summer is Coming, 


-.»-Almond Blessom, Pestalozza 
..-Birdiand Symphony, 
....Dream-boat Passes by, 
.. Forest Dance, The, Ce (Page) 
Giese (Coerne) 


+ Happy 3 
oy Hark e 
oys of Spring, Geibel \ltchter) 


ore From the South, arr. 
...Morning Invitation, Veazie 


Prayer from ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,’’ Humperdinck (Manney) 


...Rustie Danee, The, Resch (Page) 


Advanced 
..Greeting to Spring, Strauss 


...Mariquita, Marzo 

...-Nursery Rhyme Suite, 

.--- Spring Song, Mendelssohn 
076....Swan, The, Saint-Saens (Gaines) 


Voices of the Woods, Rubinstein 


TWO-PART (S. A.) 
Suitable for Boys 


--Gasete, on Parade, Lowe 
Duty, Hadley (Manney) 


oe CA Click March, Baker 


..».Medley from the South, arr. 
. Shout aloud in Triumph, Manney............-..--+++++- . 
Song of the Sea, in . 


cece Nev: 
5....Under the Banner of Victory, von Bion 
.... Viking Song, Coleridge-Taylor 


THREE-PART (S. S. A.) 
Across the Still Lagoon, Loge (Page) 


...-Birdiand Symphony, Kieserling 
....Butterfly, Butterfly, Delibes (Gaines) 
...Dream-Boat Passes By, A, Lemare (Page) 
...-Elf and Fairy, Densmore 
..Forget-me-not, Giese (Hilton) 


iil l@reeting to Spring, Strauss 
..Happy Birds, Holst (Hilton) 
..In the Time R 


..-Joys of Spring, Geibel 
.... Little Papoose on the W 
..Love’s Old Sweet Song, Molloy (Page) 


June, Yer (Hilton) 


...Merry 
"Nightingale and the Rose, The, — al Korsakoff (Deems-Taylor). 


Nursery Rhyme Suite, Custan 


...-Pirate Dreams, Huerter 
206....Sheegy-Shoo, The, Mayhew (Lichter) 
...Slumber Song, yor (Forsyth) 
..They Met On the Twig of a Chestnut 


.. Through the Silent Night, Rachmaninoff 
..Two Clocks, The, Rogers 


BACCALAU REATE—Mixed Voices 
..Praise Ye The Father, Gounod 


....Master of Men, 
15....Forever Worthy is the Lamb, Tchaikovsky 


BACCALAU REATE—Men’s Voices 


.. Prayer ff Thanksgiving, Kremser 
Carol of the Flowers, Basque, F wend (Weaver) 


:... Send Out Thy Light, Gounod 





BACCALAU REATE—Women’s Two-Part 
7,321....Savier, Blessed . Savior, 
ue a5... — Morn, Mendel: 


BACCALAU REATE—Women’s Four-Part 


...Unfold Ye Portals, Gounod.. 
aco Thou Art, Handel 
..Seraphie Song, Rubinstein (Vio. Obb. 


MIXED (S. A. T. B.) 


....A-Hunting We Will Go, Bucalossi 
....-Butterfly, Butterfi RH - 
....Cadets on Parade, Lowe (Page) 
...-Call of Duty, The, Hadley 

. Clickety-Click March, 

.-Dream-Boat Passes By, 
...-Forest Dance, » Tar 
0....Happy er Holst (Hilton 

Old English estas Song 


-.+. Merry Jun e 
43 se ie in jane, A. ——— penbtorecnesncconsersconcectessece : 
sed ED BE, Mc ccccccocsccscesccsceosesees ; 
82 "Shout ‘Aloud. "e ED Bo cc ccccccceveseccesesccsoes ‘ 
..Seng at Sunrise, Manney 


SOPRANO, ALTO AND BASS 
fie = We GR PD BW. oc cc ccccccccccescccces ; 
Cadets arade, Lowe (Moore) . 


---Call of “but. The, Hadley 
7....Forest Dance, The, 

.. Morning Invitation, 

..Night in June, A, 


Song of Sea, Nevin 
-+--Viking Song, Coleridge-Taylor .......--...--esceecceeseenens : 
..When the Flag Goes By, Nevin 


SECULAR CANTATAS, OPERETTAS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
Mixed Voices 


Choral Fantasia from Carmen, Bizet (Page) 

Choral Fantasia from Faust, Gounod (Page) 

Choral Fantasia from Pinafore, Gilbert and Sullivan (Page). 
Choral Fantasia from 1! Trovatore, Verdi 

Columbus, Hosmer 


Songs ot ot Other D nowl 

Radio Maid, V. i and C. RB. Spaulding.. 

Storyland, Music by Gaul, 

Trip to Europe, Macy (Lang 

VORP GS GEUMNOE, FUER. . .ccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccscoseccece ; 


GIRLS’ AND WOMEN’S VOICES 


Dress Sreeeneet, 

Lady of Shai: et 

Se-A-Wan-A “(the Cherry Maid), Music by Lester, Lovie by Martens. 

Glenn Festival Book for 1932. By Mabelle Glenn. For Grades Five, Six 
and Seven, two-part and three-part treble voices 








ANY ITEMS OR GROUPS LISTED WILL bf “¢ 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANK: 
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(Commencement—Other Spring Festivals—Instrumental Ensembles ) 








For School Orchestras and Bands 
TWENTY CHORALES, 4, 3i3n sisteitint tks 
Arranged and Edited by 
Osbourne McConathy, Russell V. Morgan and Harry F. Clarke 


Every possible combination of both orchestral and band instruments is available in this ensemble. Arranged ac- 
cording to the A-B-CD part plan, it is necessary merely to have A-B-C-D parts represented and the ensemble 


will be complete. 


List of instrumental books below with the A-B-C-D parts indicated, shows the almost limitless combinations 
possible in instrumental ensemble. (Harmonic parts given in parentheses) 


1. Violins 1(A) Octaves 


8. Alto Saxophones and Alto Clarinet 13. C Tenor Saxophones (B) and (C) 


Violins II(B) Octaves in Bb (B) and (C) 14. Baritone (A) Treble Clef 
2. Violas (B) - (C) i cen Saxophone (D), Euphonium (A) Bass Clef 
3. Violoncellos (C) Tenor Cle 9. B rnets (A) and (B) 15. T B C) T 
4. Violoncellos (C) and (D) Bass Clef > Soprano Saxophone (A) oe a SaaS Sy ae 
Double Basses (String) (D) 10. Eb Altos (B) and (C) Cc d 
4. Dheee (B) 97, in Db and C(A) 11. F — (B) — (C), (c) TO) Baw ns pee CD on 
5. Oboes (B) and (A) English Horn (B) an 
6. Eb Clarinets (A) 12. Bb Tenor Saxophones (B) and (C) 16. Eb and BBb Basses (Brass) (D) 
7. Bb Clarinets (A) Geneon, (B) and Bass Saxophone (D) Upper 17. Percussion 
(C) Bass Clarinet (D) Lower 18. Conductor's Book 


Conductor’s book, 75 cents—other books, each 50 cents 





PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA SERIES 


No. 44 Arcadian Suite, Part 1, Franz C. Bornschein. Full Score, $1.50; 
Full and Piano, $1.00; _— OME PIAMO. 2... ccccccccccccccccsecce 75 
No.4) Arcadian Suite, Part 11, Franz C. Bornschein. Full Score, $1.75; 


No. 46 Seherzo (Little Canon at the Octave) Op. 35—S. Jadassohn — 
(Orchestrated by N. Clifford Page). Grade III. Price: Small 
ee and Piano, 75c; Full Orchestra and Piano, $1.00; 
u DD 0n66e00e 5060000s00997ednssetscbenntbbenseseusenenes 


No. 47 Felicitation (Valse Lente) Kristiaan Kriens (Orchestrated by the 
composer.) Grade IV-V. Price: Small — and Piano, 
75c; Full Orchestra and Piano, $1.00; Full Scor 1.50 
No. 48 Largo, Francesco M. Ma meee 
Hornpipe, George Frideric Handel. 
Two Pieces for String Orchestra. Arr. by Karl Rissland, Grade 
Ill. Price—Strings and Piano, 75c; Full Score..........-+e+++- 1.2 


SYMPHONIC BAND SERIES 


No. Exaltation. Louis Adolphe Coerne (Arr. Mayhew L. Lake), 
Grade 2 B. Small band (including four staff Conductor's part), 
$2.00; Full band, (inc. C. part), $2.75: Symphonic band (inc. 
C. part), $3.50; Extra Conductor part, 50c; other parts, 20c each. 
Victor Record No. 35968-B. 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, 


The Violin Student’s Vocabulary, Guates (The Pocket Music Student). .60 
Fifty Easy Melodies for ‘Cello and Piano, by John Craig Kelley........ 1.00 
The Viola Players Repertory, arr. by Harold R. Harvey. Ten Melodious 
Se WHR PEGS GONSMIPOMIEEE. 200. cc cccccccsccccccccsceccooccesocce y 
ba y Trios for Church or Concert-Room. Paper. Arr. for Violin, Vio- 
lo and Organ (or Plano), by Karl Rissland, Volume II, ten trios.. 2.00 
The st ring Players Ensemble Repertory. For four violins with piano accom- 


No. 7 Minuet, from Symphony in Eb (Arr. by Mayhew L. Lake), Grade 

B. Small band (including four staff Conductor’s part), $2.00; 

Full band (ine. C. part), $2.75; Symphonic band (inc. C. part), 

$3.50; Extra Conductor part, 40c; other parts, 20c each, Victor 
Record No. 35968-A 


"CELLO AND ENSEMBLE 


paniment. Viola available in place of Violin IV, ‘Cello ad lib. Compiled 
and arr. by Karl Rissland. Grade one—first position. 
Vol. I Ten simple pieces (Preparatory) 
II Ten Folk Melodies 
III Ten Familiar Melodies 
IV Ten Miniature Classics 
Price: Separate strings, complete, 20c each; piano score, 50c. 








“ON APPROVAL” FOR EXAMINATION 








359 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Two More 
National Champions 
win with Conns 


T was “neck and neck” all the way to the wire for these 

two school musicians competing in the French Horn 
solo division at the 1931 National Contest. Only one 
point in the judges’ markings separated first prize win- 
ner, Orville Smith of the Ida Grove, Iowa, Band from 
Frank Brouk, of the Harrison Tech High School Band, 
Chicago. Each of these boys gave a performance worthy 
of a seasoned veteran and it is noteworthy that both used 
the same instrument — the Conn French Horn. 


Just another instance showing how Conn instruments 
contribute toward championship achievement. First, 
second and third place winners in Class A bands and 
both first and second place winners in Class B bands, as 


well as a majority of the solo and ensemble winners at - 


the 1931 National Contest, showed a marked preference 
for Conn instruments. Year after year the same record is 
repeated — strong evidence to prove that Conn instru- 
ments, because of their =e qualities and perfect 
intonation, are a powerful factor in developing cham- 
pion bands and bandsmen. 


If you or your band have championship aspirations 
don’t overlook the improved performance that Conn 
instruments will bring to you. Try the late models now 
at your dealer’s or write us for booklet on your favor- 
ite instrument. Mention instrument. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd., 212 Conn Building 
ELKHART, INDIANA 




















Orville Smith, winner of first place, 
1931 National Contest, says: “ The 
Conn French Horn is by far the finest 
horn it has ever been my privilege to 
play. It’s perfect in scale and has a 
wonderful tone.” 


Frank Brouk, winner of second place, 
1931 National Contest, says: “My Conn 
cannot be excelled. It has a perfect 
horn tone and blows equally well in 
high and low registers.” 


The 6D Conn New Wonder French Horn is recognized as the 
standard of the world. Max Pottag, of the Chicago Symphony, 
says: “the most perfect French Horn ever made.” The French 
Horn is peculiarly susceptible to inaccuracies of manufacture be- 
cause of its great lengths of small bore tubing. Only through 
Conn’s patented hydraulic expansion process is it possible to 
produce a French Horn with glass smooth inside passages and 
consequent ease of playing onl oui of tone. Try a 6D at your 
dealer's. Or write us for free book and details of Home Trial— 
Easy Payment offer on this or any other band instrument in 
which you are interested. Mention instrument. 


IF CONN IS NOT ON THE INSTRUMENT IT IS NOT A GENUINE CONN 


INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS’ 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by J. E. Mappy, Chairman, National Committee on Instrumental Affairs 





NATIONAL BAND CLINIC 
\" event of tremendous significance 


to school music was the National 

School Band Clinic, held at the 
University of Illinois, at Urbana and 
Champaign, Illinois, January 6th, 7th, 
8th and 9th, presented through codper- 
ation of the University of Illinois 
Third Annual Band Masters’ Confer- 
ence, and the Band Division of the 
National School Band and Orchestra 
Association. Approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty bandmasters were pres- 
ent for a two-fold purpose; first, to 
increase their knowledge by partici- 
pating in the clinic and witnessing 
demonstrations, and, second, to discuss 
proposed plans for reorganization of 
the National School Band and Orches- 
tra Association. 

The clinical part of the program was 
arranged and carried out by Director 
A. A. Harding, his able assistants, 
Messrs. Dvorak and Overgard, and the 
full complement of the various units of 
the great University of Illinois bands. 

From early morning till late evening, 
each day, were practical demonstra- 
tions, discussion periods, sight reading 
by one or the other of the University’s 
three bands, talks on interpretation of 
contest pieces by recognized authori- 
ties, business meetings, or group dis- 
cussions of special problems. The rela- 
tive merits of foreign and American 
editions were illustrated. Newly pub- 
lished works and manuscripts were 
read and discussed. 

Saturday morning was given over to 
chamber music for wind instrument 
combinations, illustrated by various 
high school, and even grade school 
ensembles. 

Fifteen states were represented in 
the gathering and every member of 
the group carried home a year’s supply 
of new ideas and a new inspiration to 
pass on to his students. It was de- 
cided to hold a similar clinic next year 
at the same time and place. 

Of utmost significance are the 
changes made in the plans for future 
contests, after serious deliberations in 
committee and discussion on the floor 
of the meeting. These changes, which 
are briefly outlined in the panel on this 
page, reflect the growing sentiment 
among thinking bandmasters against 
overstressing the contests at the ex- 
pense of education in a broader sense. 

It is highly gratifying to note that 
such a group of school band directors, 
who are sufficiently interested in im- 
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proving themselves—and subsequently 
their organizations—to spend their 
time and money attending the first 
National Band Clinic, have a vision 
broad enough to see beyond the imme- 
diate goal of winning a contest; and 
that they have taken definite action to 
prevent the purely contest-minded 
bandmasters from doing irreparable 
damage to music education. 

Newly elected officers of the National 
School Band Association are: 

President—A. R. McAllister, Joliet, 
Ill.; First Vice-President—Ralph Rush, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Second Vice-President 
—L. Bruce Jones, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Secretary - Treasurer —H. C. Wegner, 
Waupun, Wis. 

Contest Committee—Adam Lesinsky 
Hammond, .Ind.; Gerald R. Prescott, 
Iowa City, Ia.; William W. Norton, 
Flint, Mich.; Arthur L. Williams, Ober- 
lin, Ohio; O. W. Anderson, Chicago, III. 

Joint Solo and Ensemble Contest 
Committee—A. R. McAllister, Joliet, 


Ill.; William W. Norton, Flint, Mich. ; 
William Revelli, Hobart, Ind.; Charles 
B. Righter, Iowa City, Ia.; J. Leon 
Ruddick, Cleveland, Ohio; H. C. Weg- 
ner, Waupun, Wis.; C. V. Buttelman, 
Chicago, Ill. i. x. @ 


Contests Win This Round 
[Several correspondents and _ contributors 
have had their say about the “bad” features of 
contests. Here is a contribution—not written 
for publication—that makes a strong case for 
the contests—at least from the standpoint of 
benefits derived by one community. e are 
indebted to C. M. Tremaine for the letter, from 
which the following paragraphs are taken, and 
to the writer, Earl R. Ray, for permission to 
print it. Mr. Ray is vice-president of the Texas 

Band Teachers Association—J. E. M.] 
DIRECTED the Wink High School 
Band of Texas in my first National 
High School Band Contest, but I don’t 
intend that to be my last one. After 
having won first place in the West 
Texas Contest held at Abilene, Texas, 
we were spurred on by the desire to 
make good in the National. You may 
remember that I took a fifty-piece band 
to Tulsa last year, but we were beaten 
by some wonderful bands that had ex- 





IT Is RECOMMENDED: 


Sweeping Changes in National Contest Plans 


Recommendations made by Re-Organization Committee of National 

School Band and Orchestra Association and adopted by delegates 

tu meeting and, subsequently, by the Band Section of the Com- 
mittee on Instrumental Affairs of the M. S. N. C. 





(1) That in view of the current depression, the National Band Contest be 
deferred until 1933; also that the Orchestra Division of the Association be 
invited to join in this plan; it was also recommended that in such states as hold 
annual contests in 1932, such bands and orchestras as become eligible to a 
National Contest this year will be eligible to the 1933 contests without further 
competition, in addition to those who also qualify in the 1933 state contests; 

(2) That the solo and ensemble contests be held jointly in 1932, at a time 
and place to be decided. (A Joint Solo and Ensemble Contest Committee was 
formed to carry out this plan); 

(3) That in the National Contests a group-rating system be adopted in place 
of the percentage system used in the past; the details of this plan to be worked 
out by the Committee on Instrumental Affairs of the M.S.N.C. and the Contest 
Committee of this Association; 

(4) That District Contests in both band and orchestra be held annually and 
that biennial state band and orchestra contests be held in alternate years; 

(5) That, in order to simplify operations, the National School Band and 
Orchestra Association be divided into two distinct and separate organizations 
which will work in cooperation with each other and with the Committee on 
Instrumental Affairs; 

(6) That in case the National High School Orchestra and Band Contests 
—_ the biennial plan, the solo and ensemble contests be held annually, and 
jointly; 

(7) That the National School Band Association elect a Contest Committee 
which shall codperate with the Committee on Instrumental Affairs in formu- 
lating all contest plans. 


[Re-Organization Committee: H. C. Wegner, Secretary, Wisconsin School Band Ass'n. 
Sup’t. of Schools, Waupun, Wis.; W. W. Norton, Director of Community Music, Flint, 
Mich.; Pres. N. C. Music Supervisors Conference; Adam P. Lesinsky, Dir. of Mus., Whit- 
ing, Ind.; Gerald R. Prescott, Dir., Ia. City H. S. Band; Oscar E. Anderson, Supervisor 
of Instrumental Music, Chicago High Schools; M. W. Rosenbarger, Dir. East Aurora H. S. 
Band; Pres., Illinois School Band Ass’n; A. R. McAllister, Director Joliet H. S. Band; 
President, N.S.B.O.A.] 
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pert trainers, good instruments, and 
wonderful instrumentation. We were 
there without oboes, flutes, bass clari- 
net, bassoon, and French horns (we 
used altos). However, we had better 
luck than some of the bands in our 
class—and managed to get higher than 
most of the other Texas bands in their 
respective classes, none of them getting 
in the finals. But, again I say, we’re not 
satisfied with that. We're already mak- 
ing plans to enter the West Texas 
Contest in Abilene next spring and 
should we win, we will start making 
plans immediately for the next National 
contest. 

I am in a typical West Texas oil town 
of about 4,000 population that is con- 
tinually changing in personnel. Of my 
regular fifty members of last year, I 
have only thirty back for this year, be- 
cause of the fact that the oil business 
here is worse than other places. But 
that is the same old story! Last year 
we had practically a beginners’ band 
and this year almost fifty per cent will 
be less than nine months old musically. 

I'm not sending you this sob story 
because I want sympathy or because I’m 
offering alibis for not winning, but to 
let you know just exactly what I think 
of the State and National contests. I 
think enough of them both to devote as 


much time as possible to standardizing 
my instrumentation, building up my 
band, making it sound and look as good 
as the first place winners in the 
National. I picked up more good point- 
ers in listening to bands such as Joliet, 
Mason City, Senn, Hobart, Nicolet and 
Oxvord, than I have ever secured from 
any other source. Before many years 
have passed I intend to get on the other 
side of the line (remember, a line was 
drawn separating the winners from the 
losers, and we were below the line). 

In my opinion there is only one band 
in each class that cannot really benefit 
a lot from these contests—and that is 
the first place winner. I dare say that I 
got more benefit from this last contest 
than Mr. Enna did, who won first in 
Class C. I have no criticism to offer in 
any way in regard to the way the con- 
test was handled; I don’t even have 
any good suggestions. I can’t see why 
a person could stand up and say it isn’t 
beneficial, or isn’t judged fair and 
square. (I haven’t heard that about this 
particular contest, but it is a criticism 
that is often made regarding contests.) 

You may rest assured that my band 
will be in the next National contest if 
possible, and if that is not possible, I 
will be there in the audience as a visitor. 

Earv R. Ray. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA CONTEST PLAN 


Lewis L. STooKey 





EFERENCE was made in the 

October issue, this department, to 
the use of the Kansas contest plan in 
the state contest in North Carolina. A 
contribution from Lewis L. Stookey, 
Director of Music, High Point, N. C., 
explains the points of difference be- 
tween the Kansas and the North Caro- 
lina contest plans, and brings out sev- 
eral important phases of the North 
Carolina plan which are well worth the 
consideration of contest committees in 
every state. We take pleasure in com- 
mending Mr. Stookey’s article to your 


consideration. J. E. M. 


HE article, Eliminating Contest 

Evils, by Dr. Maddy in the In- 
strumental Music Department of 
the October issue of the Music SuPer- 
VISORS JOURNAL was of great interest 
to me. Moreover, I am, through it, 
glad to have Mr. Maddy’s reactions to 
our new grading system. 

For some time we felt the need of a 
new system of grading to be used by 
the judges in our annual State High 
School Music Contest. As a result of 
this sense, a committee was appointed 
three years ago to work out a plan. Of 
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this committee the writer was ap- 
pointed chairman. 

Mr. Maddy’s article states that we 
are using the Kansas System, and in- 
fers that we borrowed it in its present 
form. We are glad to give to Kansas 
all the credit due her people. How- 
ever, we had worked out our own idea 
before any of us were aware of the 
Kansas System. After receiving that 
plan we were pleased to note its simi- 
larity to ours. We then did adopt some 
of the wording for ratings. Neverthe- 
less, one may find by making an analy- 
sis that our committee went consider- 
ably further. For this addition—which 
observers regard as an important fac- 
tor of the plan—we make acknowledg- 
ment of credit only to our committee. 

The Kansas System has seven rat- 
ings; we have only five. Our argu- 
ment is: The more ratings a system 
has the greater is the demand upon a 
judge to make close judgments—judg- 
ments, in many cases, which would be 
reversed by other judges, or even by 
the same judge under slightly different 
circumstances or changed conditions. 
We are primarily interested not in 
hairbreadth distinctions but in relative 
comparisons; that is, how—in what 


relative value—the work of the repre- 
sentatives of one school compares with 
that of entrants from the other schools 
of the state. Consequently, the judge’s 
ratings tell. the individual school 
whether its work rates with the best in 
the state or under the best. From this 
decision, the teachers and pupils learn 
that there is room for improvement, if 
their rating is low, and return home 
with a standard to achieve; if their rat- 
ing is high, they then have a standard 
to maintain. Our system as adopted is 
as follows: 


Rating II 
Rating III 
Rating IV 
Rating V 


Average 
Below Average 


The committee purposely omitted 
such a word as “inferior” because we 
felt that word would not be very en- 
couraging or complimentary to a 
group. It felt that “Average” and “Be- 
low Average” were strong enough 
terms to inform a director or a group 
that plenty of work is still to be done. 

That part of our system which is en- 
tirely original with us—and, so far as 
we have been able to learn, is not be- 
ing used by any other in its contests— 
has a point system for all events. 
Events are included in four classifica- 
tions or divisions: A, B, C, and D. 
Class A is composed of band, orches- 
tra, or mixed chorus; B is composed 
of Glee Club; C is composed of quar- 
tet, trio, or ensemble; D is made up 
of soloists of all kinds—vocal and in- 
strumental. Accordingly, each classi- 
fication is alloted a number of points 
in each rating in each class. Rating I 
is assigned a larger number than rat- 
ing II; rating II, in turn, is assigned a 
higher number than rating III, and so 
on. Stated graphically, it is as shown 
in the table on the next page. 

When a person studies the scheme 
of points, he readily sees the import- 
ance given to large organizations and 
the relative smaller amounts given to 
soloists. Certainly, a mixed chorus 
rating only good, or III, should re- 
ceive twice as many points as a soloist 
rating excellent, or I. Our job as mu- 
sic supervisors is not to stress and to 
exploit the individual student, althcugh 
some teachers appear to think so. 

Then, again one notes that the deci- 
sions of the judge are not on points or 
fractions of points. Unless in his opin- 
ion there are, at least, two points dif- 
ference between contestants both are 
given the same rating. The judge can 
place as many organizations as he may 
decide in each of the ratings.* 

When a soloist or a group is alone 
in rating I, II, or III, and there is no 
other contestant in the same class with 
a higher rating, we award the cup. 
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—and We Guarantee 


to Give Your School 
a Playing Band in 12 Weeks 


The Only School Band Plan 
that is Guaranteed 


Hundreds of School Bands have been organized under 
the Holton Plan without a single failure. We guarantee 
to produce a playing band in your school in twelve 
weeks time. Success is Certain! 


No Financial Risk to You, 
the School or Parents 


If we cannot produce a playing band in 12 weeks the 
plan will not have cost the school or the parents a 
single penny. That is the only basis upon which we 
organize school bands and we have been highly suc- 
cessful in every instance. 


We Interest Children and Parents 


Superintendent is entirely relieved of the tedious work 
and responsibility of interesting children or parents in 
purchasing instruments, making proper choice of in- 
struments and guaranteeing each child’s progress. 


Write for full details of this sane, secure, guaranteed 
plan, also list of some of the outstanding schools in the 
United States where the Holton Plan has been adopted 
and has operated for several years with outstanding 
success. 

Visit our display in the Cleveland Auditorium, April 3-8, 
1932, and we will gladly explain our plan in detail. 


FRANK HOLTON & CO. 


600 CHURCH ST. ELKHORN, WIS. 
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PENZEL-MUELLER 
IDEAL REEDS 


respond well in the high, medium and 
low registers. 

Each reed is tested and graded Soft, 
Medium or Stiff. 

Our Free Offer is extended to the 
clarinetists in your Band and Orches- 
tra. Send us each member’s name and 
address. 


Perce! jYveller& Ce 


36-11 THIRTY-THIRD (33rd) ST. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


SEND THIS COUPON 
AND GET 


(2) REEDS 


FREE 


Give Strength. Stiff] Medium() SoftO 
If Professional, please give 
BOE Dek dtascncecacasedcecciéscecesasses (8) 
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Last year fewer than one-third of the 
cups were awarded. 

Of course, under this system, those 
who received cups had done outstand- 
ing work. However, we have the cups 
and the people want them. Accord- 
ingly, this year we are modifying the 
ruling in one particular. In those 
events in which a cup is not awarded, 
we are giving the judge the privilege 
of awarding the cup, if, in his opinion, 
there is a slight advantage in an indi- 
vidual or group over the others with 
whom it has been rated identical. 
However, this is not compulsory. If 
the judge does not deem a close deci- 
sion justifiable, no cup will be awarded. 
In that case the two or more organiza- 
tions tie for honors in that event. This 
year we are also awarding blue ribbons 
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Organization 


No. of points allotted to classes by ratings given 





Band, orchestra, or mixed chorus... 


Glee club 





to every individual in any event, who 
places first, provided the rating is not 
lower than III. That school which 
wins the largest number of points will 
be awarded a grand trophy cup. That 
award becomes more significant when 
one learns that last year three of the 
state’s larger schools which entered all 
of the contests came within less than 
ten points of one another. 

We are entirely sold on our point 
system. Moreover, we believe that it 
surpasses by far anything with which 
we are acquainted. Under it a well 
rounded music activities program is 
necessary to make a good showing in 
the state contests. Such an arrange- 
ment eliminates any disposition that an 
instructor may have to stress a few 
events before a contest just to make a 
showing, because it precludes the pos- 
sibility of a super-instrumental or a 
super-vocal department being able to 
amass a great number of points in the 
final results, Both must be doing good 
work to do so. 

Realizing that in most systems the 
instrumental work is done by an in- 
structor other than the one doing the 
vocal work, we are facing the question 
as to whether we should have a trophy 
for the total best instrumental events 
and another for the best vocal per- 
formances and, in addition, the grand 
trophy for the highest combined total. 
We shall be glad to have opinions on 
this. 

It takes some time and instruction 
to get this system explained to the 
students and the public. We have 
found, however, that there was no lack 
of interest and enthusiasm, after the 
people once understood it. In fact we 
have found it to be an added stimulus 
for a group, knowing that it was out- 
classed by another entry, to sing or 
play its dead-level best in order to 
achieve as many points as possible to 
increase the school’s total. Every 
youngster entering a contest now 
knows and feels that he can contribute 
something, and will win points for his 
school. Under the old system, unless 
a child won a first or second place, he 
felt he was a failure and had contrib- 
uted nothing. Moreover, this new sys- 
tem inspires a group to compete 
against its record made in previous 
contests, In this, members of a group 
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attempt to retain a high rating already 
established, or to better it, if possible, 

The festival idea is growing. More- 
over, the work done in festivals is to 
be commended. But, we feel that the 
idea itself does not go far enough. 
Take the scoring out of all athletic 
events and all games and you thereby 
kill the games. Many football games 
end in a tie. So, also, in this system 
used in North Carolina, one school 
may be placed on a par with some 
other school in some events, and above 
or below other schools in other events, 
Yet, each school is awarded a rating 
for the type of work done. The sting 
of defeat is entirely missing, while the 
joy of making a high rating is ever 
present. Also, this system provides an 
opportunity for quick comparison of 
any one school with all other schools 
represented in the contest. Under the 
old system one never knew how his 
school compared with other schools, 
unless his happened to be among the 
select one, two, or three schools at the 
top of the list. 

Of course, we do not claim that this 
system is free from faults. We shall 
be glad to receive suggestions for im- 
provement. We shall also be very 
glad to answer any questions about 
any phase of the system which we have 
not made clear. 

I will add that the only criticism 
we received last year was in _ re- 
gard to the way the judges seemed to 
take time to make correct selections in 
Ratings I and II, then to seem to lump 
all the remaining together under Rat- 
ing III. You, Mr. Maddy, were a 
judge. Is this a just criticism? Of 
course, it may be easily seen that, if 
the judge will make as much discrimi- 
nation in placing entries in Ratings 
III, IV, and V, as he does in Ratings 
I and II, the total final results will be 
of much more value. 

Lewis L. Stookey, 
Director of Music, 
High Point, N. C. 


*It might be stated that the judge is con- 

cerned only with the placing of the entries in 
Ratings I, II, III, IV, or V—not in the 
awarding of points. After placing contestants 
in the proper ratings, he hands his judgments 
to the secretary who totals the points. 
Note: This article is one of a series dealing 
with various phases of music contests and 
festivals, provided by the Committee on Instru- 
mental Affairs, Joseph E. Maddy, Chairman. 
Another article will appear in the next issue of 
the Journat. 
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MOSAICS 


J. Vicror Bercguist 








ry not hold a student to a given 
outline. Their ability to do is far 
beyond their ability to analyze. 


“\We are afflicted by the paralysis of 
analysis.” —Osgood. 


Permit the students to teach each 
other. They learn from three sources 
—from their fellow students by absorp- 
tion; from themselves by application ; 
from their teachers by instruction and 
example. 

“The students’ hearts and minds are 
not cisterns to be filled, but living 
springs to be tapped.” 


Rules can be taught by suggestion. 
Every student has imagination. Do not 
smother it with the gasses of conven- 
tions and rules. 
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’o not throw a student into a pit of 
rules with barbed wire entanglements 
of “don’ts and do’s” at the top; he will 
never have a chance to scramble out. 
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\ teacher should be a magnet, not a 
shovel. 





Do not insist on students drinking 
m the troughs of our pet hobbies 
nd fixed outlines—teach them to do 
ir own thinking. 













In English we hear, see, and use the 
iguage. Why not so in music? 








Self-expression is an inherent inalien- 
ble right. Open up the way for the 
ident. 


Expression is found in all things, ani- 
nate and inanimate, but self-expression 
n its fullest sense is given only to man. 


We should live in a democracy of 
thought, in a life of service dedicated 
to man, not in an anarchy of thought 
which makes us self-willed and egotis- 
tical. 
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The psychology of self-expression— 
absorption, application, analyzation. 
\ child in the cradle never learned a 


language with a dictionary and gram- 
mar in his hand. 









\ language is not mine unless I can 
express myself—not only through it, 
but in it. 

2 even though mistakes are made. 

learn more from our own mistakes 
th in we do from the mistakes of others. 


\ thought expressed is a thought 
made serviceable. 


\ thought not expressed is vague and 
vanishes, 











A thought expressed enhances it. 
A thought expressed deepens it. 


A knowledge of facts is no great in- 
centive to original work; a large vocab- 
ulary harmonically speaking is no dic- 
tionary of ideas; nor is original work 
merely an intellectual effort nor an 
emotional flight. 











The wellsprings of composition lie in 
a desire for self-expression stimulated 
x7 the imagination, guided by the in- 
tellect, 


Lightning never strikes a non-conduc- 
tor, and the lightning of inspiration 
never strikes an empty head nor an 
empty heart. 
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AN OUTSTANDING ADVANCE 
in the Presentation of Band Folios! 


The 


CRITERION 
BAND BOOK 


Fourteen Program Compositions for Bands 


(With String Choir Added) 


Compiled and arranged by 
G. E. HOLMES 





CONTENTS 
1, Vivacity .....sseseseseeees eae siren G. E. Holmes 
2. The Plutocrat .........+... SE cccndstemsiankncmnnidd Hechert Vincent 
3. On the Aerial Highway..... EAR RE RE TA I 
OE MEE SC P8624 pic nenesnevedatcdeatenssanats Thegdore Phillips 
5.On to Victory............. OO ieee ee E. Holmes 
6. The Spirit of Dreams...... ET ith gnc atnieadk nex nsrccesill Eawin G. Bowland 
7. Moonglade ......eeseeeeees eo ea H. L. Brown 
8. Down the River............ CEE sescbenctesaccnawngues Ernest Carson 
9. Stroiling Through the Woods. Nevelette EAL Charles Mansfield 
ee Rr are Arthur Rayner 
OT rr Spanish Serenade ............. Felipe Mardones 
12. Voice of the Mount........ (Solo for Baritone)............ G. E. Holmes 
313. Sema of the Seb... .ccceces CEE DEED bv ccsdecercesvseced Charles E. Howard 
S46, Peete. FRR. cccccscccvese (Cornet or Trumpet Duet)..... Albert C. Fisher 











With Full Conductor’s Score to meet the demands of the advancing standards 
of Music Educators (Thorough Bass Notation supplied in Score). 

Special Melody Books, that all instruments in high, medium and low registers 
may join in the study of the more interesting parts of each composition. 
Provision made for the instruments less frequently found in school ensem- 
bles,—E} Alto and Bb Bass Clarinet, English Horn, etc. Cues in Baritone 
and Bass Trombone books to provide for absence of Tubas and Double 
Basses. 

Arrangement based on wind band instrumentation, but with string parts 
added, that practically any combination of instruments, wind or string, may 
be grouped, and by a judicious distribution of parts, an orchestra, as well 
as a wind band, may interpret the compositions with effective results. 

Not exclusively a March folio. Concert numbers constitute a majority, and 
there are included a Solo for Baritone, a Bass Solo and a Cornet or Trumpet 
Duet. 

Explanation of Marks of Expression, Symbols, etc., is printed in each part. 





INSTRUMENTATION 


Woop Wrinp anp Reeps—D} Piccolo (or Flute), C Flute (or Piccolo), Oboe, Eb Clarinet, 
lst Bb Clarinet, 2nd and 3rd Bb Clarinets, Eb Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet, Bassoon, Bb 
Soprano Saxophone, Eb Alto Saxophone, Bb Tenor Saxophone, =, Baritone Saxophone. 
Brass—-Solo Bb Trumpet-Cornet, 1st Bh Trumpet-Cornet, 2nd and 3rd Bb Trumpets-Cor- 
nets, Ist and 2nd French Horns in F, Ist and 2nd Eb Mellophones (Altos or Horns), 3rd 
and 4th Eb Mellophones, Baritone (or Euphonium), lst and 2nd Trombones, Bass Trombone, 
Basses (Eb and BBb Tubas). Strrincs—lIst Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, ’Cello, Contrabass. 
Metopy Booxs—Epb Instruments, F Instruments, Instruments reading in the Bass 
(Note: Instruments in concert key employ 1st Violin book; Bb instruments as well as Trom- 
bones and Baritones Reading in the G ae on wp lex Solo Trumpet book). Atso—Drums, Piano 
Accompaniment with cued melodies, and Full Conductor’s Score. 


PRICES 


Wind Instruments and Percussion, each 30c 
Piano Accompaniment, $1.00 


String Parts, each 50c 
Full Conductor’s Score, $10.00 











THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC COMPANY 
88 St. Stephen Street Boston, Massachusetts 
FREE—Sample Solo Trumpet-Cornet Part Mailed on Request 
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_ “TECHNICAL FUN” 


By W. A. STORER 
Makes Class Study a Sport! 


Used in Manuscript in Mason City, Iowa, Schools for Three Years 
Developing a Prize-Winning Band Each Year! 


Scales — Arpeggios — Chords — Rhythms arranged in entirely new form, 
make the study of fundamentals a pleasure. 

Selective harmonized exercises provide work and play for all grades of 
students at one time! “Technical Fun” is not a method. Every Class, Band 
and Orchestra should use it. 


Comprehensive, Yet Only 35c per Book 
APPROVAL OFFER 


Of more than eighty quantity “approval” orders only one order has been 
returned. Ask for a complete instrumentation for trial — and know the value 
of “Technical Fun” to your class, band or orchestra. Use coupon below. 


PRICE 35 ¢ EACH 








“FIRST 40 LESSONS “GAMBLE’S CLASS METHOD 
for VIOLIN CLASSES” for STRINGS” 


By EDWIN HARRIS BERGH By MAX i. FISCHEL and AILEEN BENNETT 


A method for young beginner classes that doubtless 
is the most interesting and practically arranged book for 
this purpose. 

Instructors have marvelled at the interest maintained 
in their classes by use of Mr. Bergh’s book. The author 
is endowed with a rare ability to teach children success- 
fully. This is reflected in the work he has created. 


Subject to 
Quantity Discounts 


Please send 6n approval for 30 days the following 
parts of “Technical Fun”: 


INSTRUMENTATION 


One Book Serves for All Instruments of Same Pitch 


___C Treble Instruments __—_—F Treble Instruments 

_____Bb Treble Instruments Db Treble Instruments 

—___Eb Treble Instruments Viola Alto Clef) 
__Bass Clef Instruments Drums 


Send to: 
My Name 
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City. 
State. 
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GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


228 SO.WABASH AVE, 
CHICAGO 


For separate classes or ensemble groups of Violin, 

Viola, "Cello and Bass. 
Teachers Will Find This Series 
interesting, practical, sound pedagogy that is productive of ex- 
cellent results. Since publication of Book I, this series has had 
a constantly increasing sale. If you are not using it, be sure to 
send for approval copies. 
New Enlarged Editions—In Three Volumes 

Book I—Elementary Prices (Usual Discounts) 
Book II—Intermediate ; Violin . ...60c ‘Cello. .....75c 
Book II]—Advanced WEE s ceecdee BIR ccsccs 


APPROVAL ORDER COUPON 


Please send on approval for 30 days the following 
items checked: 
“Gamble’s Class Method for Strings” 


Book JL  ~Violin, Viola, ‘Cello, 
Book IL_W__Violin, Viola, “Cello, 
Book II] Violin, Viola, “Cello, 


“First 40 Lessons for Violin Classes” 


Violin Part, Piano Accompaniment. 
If we are to charge to a School or Institution fill in here: 
Name 
Address 


Bass. 
Bass. 
Bass. 

















City. 





State 


Authorized by. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY-SIX) 
of times the principal theme returns and 
the number of contrasting themes, as: 
ABA CA,orA BACA DA etc. 

5. Apply these patterns to other fa- 
miliar compositions in rondo form, 
then to unfamiliar compositions. 


III—THEME WITH VARIATIONS 


Play theme of a composition writ- 
ten in the form of theme with varia- 
tions, until students are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with it. Have students sing 
theme (this step may well be taken at a 
lesson previous to the presentation of 
theme with variations as a musical 
form). The form of the theme itself 
may be noted. 

Play entire composition. Have 
student indicate the end of the state- 
ment of the theme and the end of each 
variation. (A decisive cadence usually 
marks the end of each.) 

Students discover that the name of 
this form also defines it. Variations 
may be explained as elaborations, decor- 
ations, or simply as changes of the 
principal theme. 

Study in like manner other com- 
positions written in this form. 


IV—Sonata Form 
As applied to a single movement. 


1. Play the exposition of a familiar 
movement written in sonata form. 

2. Students note the principal themes. 
Teacher play two principal themes on 
the piano. Have the class sing either 
by ear or follow notation from books, 
board, screen or cards. 

3. Play exposition again. Class note 
the transition which connects the two 
principal themes. 

4. Play exposition from the begin- 
ning. Class indicate the entrance of the 
first and second themes. 

5. Play composition from beginning. 
Class note the end of the exposition 
and beginning of the development. 

6. Note that the reappearance of the 
first theme complete marks the begin- 
ning of the recapitulation. 

7. Class formulate plan of sonata 
form as applied to single movement. 


First theme 
Transition 
Second theme 
Coda 


Exposition 


Elaboration of 
Development Principal themes 


First theme 
Recapitulation | Transition 
Second theme 
| Coda 


8. Play entire movement without in- 
terruption. 

9. Study other compositions in sonata 
form in similar manner. 
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(Note: Avoid too much analysis of 
this form. The aim is appreciative list- 
ening. Notice that all mention of key 
changes and technical development is 
omitted.) 


Musical Compositions 


Which May be Used in Presenting “Form in 
Music” 


(Note: The following examples are 
presented merely as suggestions. All 
compositions listed are recorded but the 
class should sing, the individual pupils 
play, the orchestra play, the chorus sing, 
the teacher play or sing these, or sim- 
ilar, compositions whenever possible. 
Student participation is desirable as far 
as possible. A wealth of material is 
available and no source should be neg- 
lected. It is suggested that topics for 
study be applied to material used in 
chorus, orchestra and band, and espe- 
cially to that material which is to be 
presented at the National Conference 
in Cleveland. This makes not only for 
more appreciative listening, but for bet- 
ter performance of the material. 


I.—TuHree-Part Sonc Form 


. Songs in three-part song form may be 
found in any singing book or other music 
used in choral classes. 

. Minuets by Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven. 

. Gavottes. 

. Mazurka—Chopin. 

. Dance movements 
natas, etc. 

. Songs without words—Mendelssohn. 

. Short compositions by Schubert, Schumann, 
Chopin, Grieg. 

. March of the Dwarfs, from Lyric Suite— 
Grieg. 

. Funeral March—Chopin. 

. In a Three-Horse Sleigh—Tschaikowsky. 

. Prelude in C Sharp Minor—-Rachmaninoff. 

. Narcissus—Nevin. 

. Heavenly Aida from Aida—Verdi. 

. March from Nutcracker Suite—Tschai- 
kowsky. 


from symphonies, so- 


II.—Ronpo Form 


. Amaryllis—Ghys. 

. Rondeau from Suite No. 2 in B Minor— 
Bach. 

. Rondo (Gypsy Rondo) from Trio No. 3 
in C Major—Haydn. 

. Ecossaises—Beethoven. 

. Finale from Symphony No. 8 in F Major— 
Beethoven. 

. Rondino—Beethoven—Kreisler. 





A 


Note.—In a number of instances, the reader 
will observe apparent editorial inconsistency in 
the spelling of composer’s names, in the use of 
Anglicized titles and perhaps in other matters 
of more or less academic or technical concern. 
Due to lack of recognized standards or author- 
ity in these matters, such discrepancies are 
bound to occur when material is assembled from 
several sources. Therefore, since the student, 
under prevailing conditions, is constantly con- 
fronted by the problem of recognizing names 
and titles in whatever form or spelling best 
suits the opinion or fancy of the user, it is 
thought that no harm, but perhaps some good, 
might result from printing the names without 
the customary editing for conformity to style. 

Tue Eprrors. 


v 





. Rondo (Allegro—3rd movement) from 
Sonata Pathetique—Beethoven. 

. Rondo—Mozart—Kreisler. 

. Hungarian Dance No. 7—Brahms. 

. Rondino—Vieuxtemps. 

. Rondo from Suite—Dohnanyi. 


III.—THEME WITH VARIATIONS 


. Harmonious Blacksmith—Handel. 
. Theme with Variations—Tartini. 

. Andante from Surprise Symphony—Haydn. 
. Theme with Variations from Emperor 
Quartet—Haydn. 

. Andante from G 

Mozart 

. Seven Variations on a Theme from The 
Magic Flute—Mozart—Beethoven. 

. Proch’s Air and Variations—Proch. 

. Variations on a Theme by Haydn— 
Brahms. 

. Andante con variazioni, from Suite — Doh- 
nanyi. 


Minor Symphony— 


IV.—Sonata Form 
As applied to one movement 

. Haydn — Surprise Symphony (first move- 
ment and fourth movement) 

. Mozart—G Minor Symphony (first move- 
ment and fourth movement) 

. Beethoven—Fifth Symphony in C Minor 
(first movement) 

. Schubert—Symphony No. 8 in B Minor, 
Unfinished Symphony (first movement) 

. Tschaikowsky—Fifth Symphony in E Minor 
(first movement) 
. Brahms—First 
(first movement) 

. Any other composition written in sonata 
form. 


Symphony in C Minor 


Suggested Plans to Test Development 
In Discrimination and Achievement at Various 
Intervals. 

1. Play familiar compositions. Have 
student make phrase, sentence and sec- 
tion patterns. 

2. Play unfamiliar compositions. 
Class make phrase, sentence and sec- 
tion patterns. 

3. Play familiar compositions in 
three-part song form. Class indicate 
form and pattern by sections. 

4. Play unfamiliar compositions in 
three-part song. Class indicate form 
and pattern by sections. 

5. Play composition in rondo form. 
Class indicate principal theme by “A”, 
contrasting themes by “X” as: A A 
X A X A, ete. 

6. Play composition in rondo form. 
Class indicate principal theme by “A” 
contrasting themes by “B”, “C”, etc. 

7. Play compositions in three-part 
and rondo form. Class indicate form 
of each. 

8. Play composition in theme with 
variations. Class tell pattern of theme 
and number of variations. 

9. Play composition in three-part 
form, rondo form, and theme with vari- 
ations. Class indicate form of each. 

10. Play compositions written in 
three-part, rondo, theme with variations, 
and sonata form. Class indicate the 
form of each. 

(Note: In using an unfamiliar com- 
position for testing, be sure the student 
hears it often enough to be able to dis- 
cover the form. One hearing is not 
sufficient usually.) 
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Parts IV anp V 
Types of Songs and Types of Voices 


(Prepared by Alice Rogers, Santa Monica, California) 





IV.—To develop ability to identify types of songs. 
V.—To develop ability to distinguish different types of voices: 
coloratura, lyric soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and bass. 


(1) Background 


O appreciate the distinctive traits 
A the widely different styles of 
songs, folk songs, art songs, and arias, 
it will be well to look for a time at the 
heredity and environment of each. 

Folk songs, as the name implies, are 
born of the folk, very often an illiter- 
ate, unlettered folk, always a folk who 
are close to the soil, whose wants are 
few, whose pleasures are simple. Such 
people, lacking the distractions of our 
complex civilization, depend upon them- 
selves for amusement, for recreation 
and relief from toil. Music is a natural 
outlet for their emotional life, and in 
song and dance they mirror all their 
joys and sorrows. 

Art songs are born of the trained 
musician-composer. That composer may 
be steeped in the folk songs of his coun- 
try; he may be a classicist; he may be 
versed in impressionism or in the mod- 
ern idiom. Whatever his musical idiom, 
when a poem strikes fire with such a 
composer, it immediately translates it- 
self into music. Every change of mood 
in the poem is mirrored in the music. 
Such a song the Germans call durch- 
komponirt, for which there is no 
English equivalent—save “composed 
throughout.” The Erlking is a striking 
example of Schubert’s music, enhancing 
,and heightening the effect of every 
phase of the great poem. On the other 
hand, some poems not dramatic in char- 
acter, but lyric, may lend themselves to 
a strophic style of composition in which 
each verse repeats the same music. 
Such songs may be folk-like in style 
if the poem be of folk character. But 
more often the music, lyrical in char- 
acter, will be more suave and finished 
than a true song of the folk. Such a 
song is Who Is Sylvia by Schubert. 
Art songs, then, as contrasted with folk 
songs are musically more expressive 
and often rise to great dramatic heights. 

Operatic arias were born of the union 
of the two great arts, drama and music, 
but drama soon died, and the arias took 
on a stepmother—vocal display. The 
arias of the most prolific period of 
opera were written largely to display 
the vocal talents of the singers rather 
than to further the dramatic situation 
in the opera. In fact, the action of the 
drama is stopped while the acting sing- 
er stands quite still upon the stage and 
pours forth his emotions in an aria. If 
the opera belongs to the early nineteenth 
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century, the aria is apt to be elaborate, 
artificial, and written for vocal display, 
with little pretense for adherence to 
dramatic truthfulness. Such songs are 
often very melodious and beautiful 
musically but are more theatric than 
dramatic, and the words have but little 
interest. 

Since the time of Wagner, the great 
reformer who brought drama back to 
the opera, arias have become less arti- 
ficial, more free, and dramatically more 
truthful. However, the environment of 
an aria is the artificial situation created 
by singing a drama on a stage. The 
dramatic situation of the opera needs 
to be known to understand the meaning 
of the words of an aria which in them- 
selves are often meaningless. On the 
other hand, the words of an art song 
must be a great poem to bring forth a 
great musical setting. Because of the 
difference in their very origin and in 
the environment in which they are pro- 
duced, arias lack the sincere and highly 
expressive qualities of art songs. 


(2) Suggested Study Plan 
Aim: To develop power to discrim- 
inate between folk song, art song, and 
aria and to identify various types of 
voices heard. 
I. Fotk AND Art Soncs 


(A) Singing and discussion of folk and art 
songs— 

1. Suggested Sources of Material: 

(a) Community song books, such as 
Twice 55 Community Songs (Brown, 

Green, Blue, Rose). 
The Gray Book of Favorite Songs. 
The Home and Community Song 
Book, Concord Series No. 19, etc. 
Song collections—unison singing. 
Art Songs—Glenn and Spouse. 
Botsford Collections of Folk Songs, 
etc. 
Song collections—part singing. 
The Glenn Glee Club Book for 
Young Men 
The Glenn Glee Club Book for 
Girls. 
Armitage: Concert Songs for Girls. 
The Laurel Song Book. 

(d) See (3) Suggested Material 
Folk Songs—to sing. 

Art Songs—to sing. 

. Contrasting examples for discussion. 
Note similarities and differences between 
folk and art songs resulting from differ- 
ent origins. 

(a) Folk Songs: Simple harmonically, 
few melodic ideas, hence much repe- 
tition; rhythm characteristic of the 
country, poem an expression of the 
homely life of the people. 

Comin’ Through the Rye—Scotch. 
Oh No John—English. 

Santa Lucia—Italian 

Swing Low Sweet Chariot—Ameri- 

can Negro. 

Art songs: Musical setting includ- 
ing the accompaniment, in complete 
harmony with the emotional quality 
of the poem, and highly expressive 
of the composer’s art. 

Hark! Hark the Lark—Schubert. 
Out of My Soul’s Great Sadness— 

ranz. 


(B) Listening to artists in many records of folk 
and art songs (See ia] Suggested Ma. 
terial). 

Ny For purpose of discrimination. 
2.*For purpose of identifying voices heard, 
classification depending upon quality and 
range. 


II. ArtA AND Art Sonc 


(A) Source of material: Records (See [3] Sug. 
gested Material). 

(B) Class discussion of similarities and differ. 
ences between aria and art song resulting 
from difference in origin and purpose. 

. Art song: Musical setting sincere, highly 
— and often dramatic. 

Aria (often preceded by recitative): Mu. 
sical setting dependent upon text of 
opera; sometimes artificial and planned 
for vocal display; often elaborate, and 
frequently rising to dramatic heights. 

(C)*Identification of voices heard. (Note that 
the coloratura soprano appears in arias 
which through their very artificiality lend 
themselves to vocal display, demanding a 
highly developed vocal technic.) 

*See Faulkner: What We Hear In Music 

(Latest Edition), with regard to types of voices, 


(3) Suggested Material: 


Fotx Soncs—to LISTEN TO 


i ® Peel, Scots Wha’ Hae, and Jock o’Hazel- 

ean 

Sally in Our Alley, Flow Gently Sweet Afton 
and Ye Banks and Braes. 

Away to Rio, and Blow the Man Down, Sour- 
wood Mountain, Begone Dull Care. 

oe Black Joe, and Uncle Ned. 

—» * Knows, and Swing Low Sweet Chariot. 

Som iver (Burleigh), and I’m Going to Tell 
God All My Troubles (Brown). 

a Fit de Battle ob Jericho, and Bye and 


— on the Ran 

Sunrise Call, —b~ Tani Blanket Song. 

Water Boy. 

Believe Me, etc., and Drink to Me Only, etc. 

Aloha Oe (Farewell to Thee). 

Funiculi Funicula (can be used for accompani- 
ment to singing). 

Santa Lucia (Neapolitan Folk Song). 

O Sole Mio (My Sunshine). 

Down the Petersky (Moscow Street Song), and 
Dubinushka (Russian Laborer’s Song). 

Song of the Volga Boatmen, and Czecho-Slo- 
vakian Dance Song. 

Du du liegst mir im Herzen (Pax) and Treue 
Liebe (Kiicken). 

La Paloma, and La Golondrina. 

Carmela, and Cielito Lindo (Beautiful Sky). 


Art Soncs—to LISTEN TO 


Erlkénig (The Eriking) (Schubert), Contralto. 

Two Grenadiers (Schumann), and Midnight Re- 
view, The (Glinka), Bass. 

Elegie (Massenet), Tenor. 

Die Lorelie (Liszt), Contralto. 

Ave Maria (Schubert) and Serenade (Schu- 
bert), Tenor. 

Wasserfut (The Torrent), (Schubert—from Die 
Winterreise), Tenor. 

Ruckblick (The Days That Sent (Schubert— 
from Die Winterreise), Ten 

Widmung (Dedication) Ghdeunand. Soprano. 

arene (Strauss), Soprano. 

Ye Who Have Yearned Alone (Tschaikowsky), 
Soprano. 

Cradle Song (Gretchaninoff), Soprano. 

Lotosblume, die (The Lotus Flower) (Schu- 
mann), Contralto. 

Thou’rt Lovely as a Flower (Schumann), So- 


prano. 
_ Serenade (Standchen) (Strauss-Von Schack), 


Soprano. 
*Songs My Mother Taught Me (Dvorak), So- 
prano. 

Songs My Mother Taught Me (Dvorak), 
Lullaby (Wiegenlied) (Brahms), Quartet. 
*Example of a folk melody which in the hands 
of a great composer, has become an art song. 


ARIAS FROM OPERAS 


Carmen: Habanera (Bizet), Contralto. 

Carmen: Air de la Fleur (Flower Song) 
(Bizet), Tenor. 

Trovatcre: Miserere (Verdi), Tenor and So 
prano. : 

Forza del Destino: La vergine degli angeli 
(May Angels Guard Thee) (Verdi), Tenor 
and Soprano. 
Carmen Chanson du Toreador (Bizet), Baritone 
Pagliacci: Prologo, Si Puo! (Leoncavallo), 
Baritone. 
Meistersinger: Preislied (Prize Song) (Wag: 
ner), Tenor. 

Rigoletto: La Donne e mobile (O Sole Mio) 
(Verdi), Tenor. 

Rigoletto: uartet (Bella figlia dell’ amore) 
Verdi). Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone. 

Mignon: Je suis Titania (Thomas), Coloratura 
Soprano. 
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folk 
Ma- 


rd, 
and 


Tannhauser: 


[annhauser: Dich, teure Halle (Hall of Song) 
(Wagner), Soprano. 

erin: Elsa’s Traume (Elsa’s Drew.a) 
(Wagner), Soprano. 

Elisabeth’s Gebet (Elizabeth’s 
Prayer) (Wagner), Soprano. 





Forza del Destino: Pace, pace mio Dio (Peace, 


Oh My Lord) (Verdi), Soprano. 


Trovatore: Stride la vampa! (Fierce Flames 


Madame Butterfly: 


\re Soaring) (Verdi), Contralto. 
Un bel vi vedremo (Some 


Mz 
Day He’ll Come) (Puccini), Soprano. 
La Boheme: Valse di Musetta (Musetta’s 


Waltz) (Puccini), Soprano. 


Taunhauser: Evening Star (Wagner), Bass. 
Barber of Seville: La calunnia (Slander’s Whis- 


r) (Rossini), Bass. 


Rigoletto: Questa o quella (Mid the Fair 


Throng) (Verdi), Tenor. 


Samson and Delilah: Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 


x (My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice (Saint- 
Srens), Contralto. 


Fotk Soncs—to SING 


(1) Sing any of the above which are available 


(solo, part-songs). 
Suggested additional songs (solo, part- 
songs): 
Old English—When Love is Kind 
Scotch—Caller Herrin’ 
Welsh—All Through the Night 
Irish—Irish Tune.from County Derry 
American—Cape Cod Chantey (Botsford 
Collection) 
Irish—The Low Backed Car (Twice 55 
Rose Bk.; three-part, women) 
f Twice 55 (Blue Bk.; 
four-part, men) 
Twice 55 (Rose Bk.; 
| three-part, women) 
+Netherlands—The Vision 
+American—O Susanna (three-part, women) 
+English—Cherry Ripe (Horn-Page; three- 
part, women) 
+Old English—Strawberry Fair (three-part, 
women) 
tScotch—Faith fu’ Johnny (Beethoven- 
Saar; three-part, women) 
{ Eight Bells (arr. Barthol- 
omew; four-part, men) 
Away to Rio (arr. Bar- 
tholomew; four-part, 


Italian—Marianina 


men) 

Old Man Noah (arr. Bar- 
tholonfew; four-part, 
men) 

| Shenandoah (arr. Bar- 

tholomew; four-part, 


tOld Chanteys 


a —, 


men) . 
tSwedish—Vermeland: Swedish Folk 
Songs (arr. Saar; three-part, women) 


§Russian—The Three-Horse Sleign (three- 
part, women) 

$Russian—The Sleigh Ride (three-part, 
women 

$Italian—The Three Doves (three-part, 
women) 

§Swiss--From These Dear 
(three-part, women) 

§English—My Man John (three-part, 
women) 

§$Spanish—Senorita (three-part, women) 

*Old Highland Melody—Turn Ye to Me 
(four-part, men) 

*Russian—By the Kasanka 
men) 

*Czecho-Slovakian Dance Song—Come One 
Come All (four-part, men) 

*Hungarian Treasure (four-part, men) 

*Old English—Down Among the Dead 
Men (four-part, men) 

*Scotch—The Hundred Pipers (four-part, 


Mountains 


(four-part, 


men) 
*Ivish—The Galaway Piper (four-part, 
men) 


Art Soncs—to SING 
(1) Any of those listed above (solo, part-songs) 
(2) Suggested additional songs (solo, part-songs) 

The Rose Complained—-Franz 

Cradle Song—Hauser 

Cradle Song—Schubert 

Who Is Sylvia—Schubert 

By the Sea—Schubert 

Ave Maria—Schubert 

The Post—Schubert 

tSerenade—Schubert (two-part, women) 

tThe Sandman—Brahms (three-part, 
women) 

tCradle Song—Grieg 

tI Love Thee—Grieg 

tIn a Boat—Grieg (three-part, women) 

tSerenade — Strauss-Saar (three-part 
women) 

§The First Primrose—Grieg (three-part, 
women) 

§Lullaby—Mozart (three-part, women) 

§Songs My Mother Taught Me—Dvorak 
(three-part, women) 

§Slumber Soug—Gretchaninoff (three-part. 
women) 

§Barcarolle—Brahms (three-part, women) 

*Cradle Song—Brahms (four-part, men) 

*The Lotus Flower—Schumann (four-part, 


men) 
*Dedication—Franz (four-part, men) 





tArmitage: Concert Songs for Girls 
tOctavo 

§Glenn Glee Club Book for Girls 
*Glenn Glee Club Book for Young Men 





Part VI 


Instruments of the Symphony Orchestra 
(Prepared by Sadie M. Rafferty, Evanston, IIil.) 





Introduction 


/TAHE essential reason for studying 


I 


the instruments of the symphony 
hestra is to aid in the enjoyment, 
‘reciation and love of music litera- 
e. That a knowledge of the instru- 
nts does aid, is best made evident 
the “trial method.” Learn to know 
h of them when you see them so 
it you can recognize them alone or 
groups. Become so familiar with 
e instruments that each may speak 
you in a definite voice. When you 
ire separated from them, as by the 


radio, you can picture the instruments 


your mind and recognize their 
ices and expressive qualities. 
Instruments should be _ presented 


hrough compositions written for the 


instrument or instruments upon which 





hey are performed. An instrument is 
t its best in the solo or orchestral set 
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ting written for it by a competent 
composer. 

The source of material is almost un- 
limited and the study is always new, 
because each composer makes different 
uses of the instruments in each compo- 
sition he writes. 

The increasing desire for good mu- 
sic is the only result which justifies our 
teaching. The classes of today con- 
tain both the performers and the audi- 
ences of the future, the one as neces- 
sary as the other. 


Steps in Presenting Instruments of the 
Symphony Orchestra 

1. Experience in hearing suitable com- 
positions for entire orchestra 

2. Conscious recognition of the four 
sections or choirs. 

3. Recognition of the individual in- 
struments as belonging to the differ- 
ent sections. 








4. Conscious feeling for the expres- 
sive qualities of any instrument through 
hearing much music especially written 
for that instrument by a recognized 
composer. 





Suggested Lesson Plans 


For Presenting Instruments of the Orchestra 


I.—TuHeE SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


1. Play familiar composition which 
is orchestrated for both band and or- 
chestra, as Stars and Stripes Forever 
by Sousa. Class note the presence of 
strings in the orchestra. 

2. Play composition written for 
strings, as Minuet by Bolzoni. Class 
note the effect of the use of strings 
alone. Note that they produce full har- 
mony. 

3. Play composition, as Andante from 
Surprise Symphony by Haydn. Class 
note light instrumentation. Discuss or- 
chestra of Haydn and Mozart in rela- 
tion to the time in which they lived. 

4. Play composition, as Fourth Move- 
ment of First Symphony in C Minor 
by Brahms. Contrast effect of instru- 
mentation with that used by Haydn in 
the Andante. Discuss development of 
symphony orchestra to answer demand 
of the times. 


II.—SeEcTIONS OF THE ORCHESTRA 

1. Play one of the compositions for ' 
orchestra used previously. Class note 
the use of sections. For instance, in 
Finlandia by Sibelius, the middle sec- 
tion makes use of strings as contrasted 
with percussion, brasses, wood-wind and 
full orchestra at the beginning. 

2. Class review sections of the or- 
chestra. 

3. Play compositions which show 
clearly the use of different sections. 
Class indicate section and the effect of 
its use. 

For instance, Minuet by Bolzoni for 
strings; Arabian Dance from Nut- 
cracker Suite by Tschaikowsky, in 
which strings predominate but wood- 
winds sing mysterious chords and tam- 
bourines are heard. The opening 
chords of the Largo from New World 
Symphony, by Dvorak, are sung by 
brass instruments. The fanfare at the 
opening of the Finale to William Tell 
Overture gives another use of brasses. 
At Dawn and The Calm, from the same 
overture, employ the wood-wind section. 


III.—INsTRUMENTS BY SOUND AND 


SIGHT 





1. Play compositions on solo instru- 
ments or compositions in which solo 
instruments are easily distinguished. 
Class name instruments. Excerpts from 
Instruments of the Orchestra may be 
used to test the knowledge of the class 
as to recognition of instruments by 
sound. 
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(Note: The result of this test should 
decide the amount of teaching neces- 
sary at this point.) 

2. Test the knowledge of the class as 
to instruments by sight, by using pic- 
tures, charts or the real instruments if 


possible. 


IV.—Tue Expressive QUALITIES OF 
INSTRU MENTS 

1. Play composition which clearly 
presents a definite mood, as, the Prelude 
to Act I, Lohengrin, by Wagner. Class 
note feeling of magic, wonder, suspense, 
etc. Class note that the effect is ob- 
tained through divided strings, tremolo, 
etc, 

2. Contrast with this composition the 
triumph of the theme given out by the 
trombones in the Prelude to Act ITI. 

3. Play Ride of the Valkyries from 
the Valkyries by Wagner. Class note 
the effect of excitement, awe, strength 
produced by the violins; also, the use 
of the trombones. Contrast with 
Preludes to Lohengrin. 

4. Play Pissicati from Sylvia Ballet 
by Delibes. Note the light, carefree 
quality of the pizzicato (picking) of 
the strings. 

5. Play the introduction to Valse 
Triste by Sibelius. Contrast with Pizzi- 
cat. 

6. Review familiar composition. 

(NoTE: Every orchestral composition 
by a recognized composer is a possible 
source of study under this topic.) 


V.—UseE or INSTRUMENTS IN Music 
LITERATURE 

1. Play a composition in which the 
instruments are used to give a definite 
effect; for instance, in Finlandia, by 
Sibelius, the kettledrums and brasses in 
the introduction, answered by the wood- 
winds, are used by the composer to give 
the feeling of turmoil, strife, strength. 
This passage is contrasted with the 
prayerful passage for strings. 

2. Tschaikowsky chose the celesta to 
represent the Sugar Plum Fairy in the 
Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy, in the 
Nutcracker Suite. He contrasted with 
this theme a sinister sub-theme which 
he gave to different wood-winds. 

3. Three flutes are fittingly used in 
the Dance of the Toy Pipes, and the 
bassoon and double bass mark time for 
the Chinese doll while the piccolo and 
flute are heard in the oriental melody 
of the Chinese Dance from the same 
Suite. 

4. Play composition in which the class 
may discover various emotions and epi- 
sodes from experience in music and 
with instruments. For instance, Flying 
Dutchman Overture, by Wagner, which 
contains curse motive, fury of the 
storm, Senta’s motive, song of the sail- 
ors, etc. Unless the students know the 
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story, they will fall short of the actual 
facts as presented by the composer, but 
will probably arrive at the same gen- 
eral ideas. The story may be presented 
before the music is studied. 


Additional Compositions 
Which May be Used in the Study of Instru- 
ments of the Symphony Orchestra. 


(Note: This list is very incomplete. 
Teachers are advised to study carefully 
symphonic music for additional exam- 
ples, especially symphonies. A score in the 
hands of the teacher will help greatly 
in the preparation of these lessons.) 


1, Full Orchestra. 
Egmont Overture—Beethoven. 
Les Preludes—Liszt. 
New World Symphony—Dvorak. 
Fire Bird—Stravinsky. 
. Strings. 
Anitra’s Dance, from Peer Gynt Suite— 
Grieg. 
String Quartets. 
. Wood-winds. 
Young Prince and Young Princess, from 
Scheherazade Suite—Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Morning, from Peer Gynt Suite—Grieg. 
. Brasses. 
Der Freischutz Overture—Weber. 
Grand March, from Aida—-Verdi. 
. Percussion. 
Marche Slave—Tschaikowsky. 
. Violin. 
Scheherazade Theme, from Scheherazade 
Suite—Rimsky-Korsakov. 
. Viola. 
In the Village, from Caucasian Sketches— 
Ippolitov-Ivanov. 
. Cello. 
Allegro Moderato, from Unfinished Sym- 
phony—Schubert. 
. Double Bass. 
Scherzo, from Fifth Symphony—Beethoven. 


10. Piccolo. 
Soldiers Changing the Guard, from Carmen 
—Bizet. 
11. Flute. 
Scherzo, from Midsummer Night’s Dream— 
Mendelssohn. 
12. Oboe. 
Second Movement, from Fourth Symphony— 
Tschaikowsky. 
13. English Horn. 
Largo, from New World Symphony— 
Dvorak. 
14. Clarinet. 
Overture to Mignon—-Thomas. 
15. Bassoon. 
Scherzo, from Third Symphony—Beethoven. 
16. Trumpet. 
March of the Caucasian Chief, from Cau- 
casian Sketches—Ippolitov-Ivanov. 
17. French Horn. 
Nocturne, from Midsummer Night’s Dream 
—Mendelssohn. 


18. Trombone. 
Prelude to Act [II, from Lohengrin— 
Wagner. 


19. Tuba. 
Dragon Motive, from Siegfried—Wagner. 


20. Kettledrums. 
Marche Slave—Tschaikowsky. 


21. Celesta. 
Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy, from Nut- 
cracker Suite—Tschaikowsky. 


22. Bells. 
Magic Fire Music, from Valkyries—Wagner, 


23. Xylophone. 
Danse Macabre—Saint-Saens. 


24. Harp. 
Introduction to Waltz of the Flowers, from 
Nutcracker Suite—Tschaikowsky. 


Suggested Plans to Test Development 
In Discrimination and Achievement at Various 
Intervals. 


1—Instruments by Sound and Sighi— 
This test has been suggested under les- 
son plans. 

(a) Use of solo compositions. 

(b) Presenting the instrument in its 
orchestral setting. 

2.—Feeling for Expressive Qualities 
of Instruments—This has also been 
suggested under lesson plans. Here are 
a few additional suggestions. 

(a) Carnival of Animals — Saint- 
Saens. Class indicate instruments used 
to give concrete pictures, as, the lion, 
by cellos and double basses; the ele- 
phant, by the double basses, etc. 

(b) Magic Fire Spell, from Valkyries 
—Wagner. Class note most prominent 
motives, as Brunhilde’s Slumber, Wo- 
tan’s Farewell, Magic Fire Music, Sieg- 
fried Motive. Class indicate instru- 
ments used to express ideas. 

3.—Use of Instruments in Music Lit- 
erature—Teacher may prepare a test 
similar to the following for any given 
composition : 

The Overture to Mignon, by Thomas, 
opens with a short duet by 

Another brief duet 
played by 
lows. During the introduction, a bril- 
liant cadenza is played by the 
followed by a short cadenza played by 


first theme 

(Students fill in the blanks as they 
listen to the composition. It is sug- 
gested that the composition be heard 
through and repeated for the students 
to write in their ideas.) 
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Band and Orchestra Contest Bulletin for 1932 
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PAMPHLET, issued by the Committee on Instrumental Affairs, con- 
taining latest information regarding state and national school band and 
orchestra contests, complete lists of music, revised rules, etc., may be obtained 
from the Conference office. Information regarding solo and ensemble con- 
tests conducted by the School Band and Orchestra Association is included in 
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The Friday Morning Music Appreciation Hour and the National Music 
Discrimination Contest. 
(Prepared by Lilla Belle Pitts, Elizabeth, N. J.) 





N order to become a discriminating 
I listener it is necessary to have a 
wide and varied musical experience. 
The Music Appreciation Hour offers a 
rich and vital supplement to the musical 
activities of the school. It furnishes 
programs which stimulate the exercise 
of the critical ability in listening. The 
programs of January 8, 1932, to April 
1, 1932, inclusive, contain excellent ex- 
amples of all the points to be covered 
by the National Music Discrimination 
Contest with the exception of point IV, 
Types of Song, and point V, Types of 
Voices 

The following suggestions may be 
helpful to those who are preparing pu- 
pils for the contest: 


General Suggestions 

1. That pupils hear the concerts of 
the Friday Morning Music Apprecia- 
tion Hour under the direction of Mr. 
Damrosch. 

2. That teachers familiarize them- 
selves with these programs in advance. 

3. That pupils know beforehand 
which selections to be played are ex- 
amples of the points to be covered in 
the contest. 

4. That teachers use for constant 
reference the Instructor’s Manual of 
he Music Appreciation Hour. 

That teachers encourage pupils to 
listen to all music programs of su- 
perior quality whenever and wherever 
possible, 

Specific Suggestions 

Following is a list of selections from 
the Friday morning Music Appreciation 
Hour which are outstanding examples 
of the points to be covered in the Na- 
tional Contest. (Time given is Eastern 
Standard) : 

January 8, Series A.—6th Concert, 11:00 A. M. 


Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy, from Nut- 
cracker Suite—Tschaikowsky. 
schaikowsky style. 

‘omantic style. 

Expressive quality of instruments. 

January 15, Series C._—6th Concert, 11:00 A. M. 

Les Petits Riens—Mozart. 


Classical Style. 
Mozart Style. 
January 15, Series D.—6th Concert, 11:30 A. M. 
Berlioz Program. 
idmirable examples of the Romantic Style. 
Berlioz, the founder of the modern orchestra 
and originator of the “program symphony.” 
January 22, Series A.—7th Concert, 11:00 A. M. 
Overture to Der Freischutz—Weber. 
Romantic Style. 
Sonata Form. 
Expressive quality of instruments. 
Prelude to Act III, Lohengrin—Wagner. 
Romantic Style. 
Wagner's Style. 
Expressive quality of instruments. 
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January 29, Series C.—7th Concert, 11:00 A. M. 
Suite No. 1 from L’Arlesienne—Bizet. 


Romantic Style. 
Expressive quality of instruments. 


January 29, Series D.—7th Concert, 11:30 A. M. 
Schumann Program. 
1st Movement from Concerto in A minor for 
Piano and Orchestra—Schumann. 
Sonata Form. 
Romantic Style. 


February 5, Series A—8th Concert, 11:00 A. M. 
Fairy Tales in Music. 
This program furnishes excellent examples of 
the expressive quality of instruments as 
well as interesting descriptive writing. 


February 5, Series B.—8th Concert, 11:30 A. M. 
Tempo in Music. 
This program of excerpts from well known 
compositions illustrates the following points: 
Classical Style. 
Romantic Style. 
Sonata Form. 


February 19, Series C.—8th Concert, 11:00 
A. M. 


Overture to The Flying Dutchman—Wagner. 
Wagner's Style. (Leading motives.) 
Romantic Style. 


February 19, Series D.—8th Concert, 11:30 
A. M. 


Liszt Program. 
Romantic Style. 


February 26, Series A.—9th Concert, 11:00 
A. M. 


The show is Dancing, from The Children’s 
Corner—Debussy. 

Impressionistic Style. 

Debussy’s style. 

Expressive quality of instruments. 


March 4, Series C.—9th Concert, 11:00 A. M. 
Symphony No. 3 in A minor (‘Scotch’”’)— 
Mendelssohn. 
Romantic Style. 
Mendelssohn's Style. 
Sonata Form. 


March 4, Series D.—9th Concert, 11:30 A. M. 
Wagner Program. 
Romantic Style. 
Wagner's Style. 
Expressive quality of instruments. 


March 11, Series A.—10th Concert, 11:00 A. M. 
Animals in Music. 
Romantic Style. 
Expressive quality of instruments. 
Wagner's Style. (Ride of the Valkyries.) 


March 11, Series B.—10th Concert, 11:30 A. M. 
Melody, Harmony and Counterpoint. 
Wagner's Style. (Overture to ““Tannhauser.”) 
Expressive quality of instruments. (The 

Swan by Saint-Saens.) 


March 18, Series C.—10th Concert, 11:00 A. M. 
Symphony No. 3 in A minor (“Scotch”)— 
Mendelssohn. 
(Continued from Series C, 9th Concert.) 
Romantic Style. 
Mendelssohn’s Style. 


April 1, Series A—11th Concert, 11:00 A. M. 


Amaryllis—Ghys. 

Rondino Form. 

Arabian Dance. Russian Dance. (Nut- 
cracker.)-——Tschaikowsky. 

Romantic Style—Tschaikowsky. 

Expressive quality of instruments. 
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SUCCESS 
IN MUSIC 


Success in Music is easy — it is 
merely the adding each week, 
each month, a little more knowl- 
edge, a little more skill through 
properly directed study and 
training. Thousands of good 
musicians are standing still — 
are “in a rut” — because they 
have gone as far as their train- 
ing in music will permit. 

Is this your case? If so, then the 
solution is a simple and easy one. 
More money, greater recogni- 
tion, higher positions are ready 
and waiting for you, just as soon 
as you are ready for them. 


LET US HELP YOU 


For 28 years this great Musical 
Organization has been helping am- 
bitious musicians help themselves. 
Thousands of letters from enthusi- 
astic students and graduates testify 
to the great value and profit of our 
musical training. 

In your spare time, right in your 
own home, and at a trifling cost, you 
can gain a musical training that will 
be the best and most profitable in- 
vestment you have ever made. 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS 
AND CATALOGUE 


If you are really ambitious to suc- 
ceed in music, if you have faith in 
yourself, by all means clip the cou- 
pon and send it back. We will send 
you full details of our wonderful 
Home «Study Method of musical 
training,of the course checked. Send 
today. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Langley Ave. and 41st Street 
Chicago 

University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. R. Langley Ave. and 41st Street, Chicago 
Please send me free and without any obli- 
gation full details of your remarkable 
Home-Study Method, of the course I have 
checked. 
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California Western Conference 


Gertrupe B. Parsons, Los Angeles, California, President 
A. G. Wauuszre, Fresno, California, Ist Vice-President 


Many Weaver McCavuzzy, San Francisco, 
California, Director 


Guienn W: 


oops, 
Epna O. Dovuruit, 5153 Meridian Street, Los 


California, Director 


Angeles, California, Secretary-Treasurer 


Mary Iretanp, 2414 T Street, Sacramento, California, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





The Cleveland Conference 
C'- FORNIANS have always 


been tremendously interested in 

the JouRNAL’s accounts of the 
National Conferences, and although 
only a small number from the Golden 
West have been able to make the long 
journey Eastward, those who could rep- 
resent our California conference have 
returned with glowing accounts of 
things seen and heard, and delightful 
acquaintances renewed and made. 

This, the Silver Jubilee year, will 
doubtless be an outstanding, banner 
occasion, and from ali reports Presi- 
dent Morgan and the Cleveland com- 
munity are leaving no stones unturned 
for an especially inspiring and gala 
week of educational and social repasts. 

May we not have every section of our 
California Western Conference well rep- 
resented at the Cleveland spring meet- 
ing? Let us make a special effort to 
find “ways and means” by which we 
may “rub elbows” with those of our 
profession! We need the uplift and in- 
spiration to “carry on” in our own par- 
ticular corner! 

If your dues are still unpaid, there is 
still time to send in your check to our 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edna O. Douthit, 
5153 Meridian St., Los Angeles. Fill 
out the application blank mailed to you, 
forward it with your check—and take 
into consideration again plans for at- 
tending the Cleveland Conference, April 
3-8, 1932. The Hotel Winton will be 
our special headquarters, and reserva- 
tions should be sent to the hotel man- 
agement as soon as possible. Friends 
in Arizona and Nevada, may we not 
greet you there? 

Plans are on the way for a California 
Western Banquet, Thursday evening, 
April 7, at Hotel Winton. We hope 
to join with the Southwestern and 
the Northwest Sectional Conferences 
on this occasion. Fine music and an 
interesting speaker are promised us. 
Arrangements for the banquet would 
be aided materially, if those who plan 
to be present would communicate with 
the California Western President. 

May the New Year bring happiness 
and prosperity to all— 


GertrupE B. Parsons, President 
California Western School Music 
Conference. 


RANCES E. CLARK, chairman of 

the Necrology Committee for the 
Conference, has appointed Herman 
Trutner as representative for the Cali- 
fornia Western Conference. Mr, Trut- 
ner requests that we send to him names 
with date of demise and, if possible, 
newspaper clippings of any Conference 
members who have passed on. 

We are also trying to trace the 
founders or those who attended the first 
six sessions of the National Conference. 
You will find the names listed else- 
where in this issue. If you have any 
information desired, please write Mr. 
Frutner at once. 


Northern Section 


HE Northern Section of the Cali- 

fornia Teachers Association met in 
Sacramento, December 21, 22, and 23. 
The mornings were devoted to confer- 
ences in which 35 or 40 teachers with 
similar interests met to discuss some 
one subject in the curriculum. One high 
school and three elementary sections 
were used for music problems. 

The first step in the conference plan 
required each teacher to state her own 
special problems or present topics she 
wished to have discussed. Since my 
own group had both vocal and instru- 
mental teachers, time was divided be- 
tween the two general divisions. At 
the close of the session a number of 
the teachers volunteered that they had 
never received so much help from any 
other institute. The following problems 
were presented the first morning and 
discussed during the three days in one 
section : 

1. Helping tone deficients (any grade). 
2. Finding and interesting talented pu- 

pils; elimination of non-talented 
in instrumental classes. 

. Home coéperation and practice (in- 

strumental). 

. Interesting 7th and 8th grade pupils 

in worth while music. 

. Beginning third grade music: 

(a) What to expect of entering pu- 
pils 
(b) Lesson planning 

. Tone work for 6th grade classes 

singing poorly. 

. Interesting and teaching classes of 

low mentality. 

. Well-balanced program for interme- 

diate grades including theory, tone, 
and chorus singing. 
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Material for elementary instrumen- 
tal work: 

(a) Violin classes 

(b) Wind instruments 

(c) Orchestras 

Developing individual responsibility 
and power in intermediate grades. 

Boy voice problems. 

_ Music Appreciation in elementary 
schools : 

(a) Course of study 

(b) Securing a listening attitude 

Introducing piano in elementary 
schools. 

Home coéperation or opposition in 
singing. How to satisfy parents 

. who wish to dictate what and how 
individual children shall sing at 
school. 

Use of piano in singing classes. 

Material for Washington Anni- 
versary. 

7. Grading pupils in music. 

: Should 7th and 8th grade instru- 
mental pupils be excused from the 
general music course. 

Developing better instrumentation 
in grammar school orchestras and 
bands. 

0. Helping individual pupils who enter 
classes unprepared in the music of 
the grade. 

The above topics are of vital interest 
to the supervisor as coming from the 
teachers who are doing the actual class 
teaching. It is significant to find groups 
of teachers conscious of their problems 
and eager for help. 

On the evening of the 2lst, super- 
visors and special teachers of music met 
at dinner. David Burnam, instrumental 
instructor at the Sacramento Junior 
College, was chairman; and Stewart 
Tulley, of the same college, presided as 
toastmaster. The short address of the 
evening was a presentation of the work 
of the California Western Conference, 
its relation to the National, and the 
value of membership. 

Mary E, Irevanp, Second Vice Presi- 

dent. 

(Conference leader for one group.) 


Southern Section 
"T° HE Music Section of the California 
Teachers Association Institute (Cal- 
ifornia Western School Music Confer- 
ence), Southern Section, met Thursday, 
December 17, in Los Angeles. 

New officers elected are as follows: 
President, Evelyn Stone Guernsey; Vice 
President, Elizabeth Nohavek; Secre- 
tary, Helen W. Smith; Treasurer, Harry 
Grapengetter. 

Retiring officers are: President, Mrs. 
Amy Grau Miller; Vice President, Mrs. 
Rosa Biehl Perry; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ruth Goldsborough. 
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OXFORD MUSIC 


JUST PUBLISHED 


COMPLETE BOOK OF THE GREAT MUSICIANS. By Percy A. Scholes and 
Will Earhart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh Schools.............. $00teneeeed $2.50 
Originally written for an English public, these books have now been revised by 

Dr. Earhart for use in American schools, The chapter on Military Bands has been 

completely rewritten, and two entirely new chapters on American music and composers 

have been added, bringing us down to the present day. 
Also published in three separate books, each $1.00 


A MINIATURE HISTORY OF OPERA. By Percy A. Scholes. Paper .50. Cloth .75 

With his usual skill, Mr. Scholes has packed into this little book the essential facts 
of a large subject in such a manner that it will be understood by the uninitiated as 
well as those with some musical education, 


MADRIGAL SINGING. A Few Remarks on the Study of Madrigal Music, with an 
Explanation of the Modes, and a Note on their Relation to Polyphony. By Charles 
Kennedy Scott $3.25 


_ Mr. Scott is conductor of the famous Oriana Madrigal Society, London, which spe- 
cializes in Old English music. This book includes everything which will be of use to 
the madrigal singer and the conductor of madrigal clubs. 

In view of the importance of A Cappella singing in our High Schools, every con- 
ductor of such a group ought to have this book, and recommend that it be read by 
his singers. The following partial list of contents will show the scope of the book: 

Verse and Music—Relation of Polyphony to Performance—Performance 
of Madrigals as regards Rhythm—the Expression of Dissonance—Articu- 
lation—General Style of Singing Madrigals—Cadences—Relation of Words 
to Notes—Build of Madrigals, etc. 

Send for copy on approval. 


A CAPPELLA MUSIC 


The Oxford catalog is very rich in this type of music. 

Tue Evrerre Series of Old English Madrigals, edited by Charles Kennedy Scott 
contains 60 numbers for all combinations of voices. 

Tue Oxrorp CHorat Sonc Series contains many numbers which have been pro- 
grammed by The English Singers. It also contains a Forx Sone Series from which 
many numbers are being used as test pieces at State Festivals. 

Tue Arnotp Series contains numbers by present day English composers. This series 
is much used for test pieces in English and Canadian Competition Festivals. 

Tue Tupvor Cuurcu Music Series, edited by Canon Fellowes, was made known in 
this country by The English Singers. Many of the numbers are being used by High 
School Glee Clubs. 

Tue Paterson Serres contains many arrangements of Scottish folk songs. 

Complete lists of the above series are given in the Carl Fischer Manual of 
School Music, Section 3, which may be obtained free of charge from the 
publishers. 
On Approval selections will be gladly sent to supervisors. 
Please mention the degree of difficulty. 


Radio Listeners Know THE OXFORD PIANO COURSE 


Every Tuesday afternoon, “Music in the Air,” on a nation-wide N.B.C. hookup, fea- 
tures the Oxford Piano Course in lesson demonstrations by Osbourne McConathy, co- 
author of this Course. 

Designed especially for class instruction, The Oxford Piano Course gives the child 
a thorough knowledge of the fundamentals of piano playing. At the same time, a new 
creative note is stressed, so that music becomes for the child a real means of self- 
expression. Book IV—just published. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR FURTHERINFORMATION—OR WRITE TO US 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
Cooper Square, NEW YORK 





Sole Agents in the United States for the Music Publications of the 
Oxrorp University Press 











Following is the program as pre- 
sented: 
MORNING SESSION 
(Le Conte Junior High School Auditorium) 
Mrs. Gertrude B. Parsons, President California- 
Western School Music Conference, Presiding. 
Pacific Coast Quartet, Grace Walper, Soprano; 
Robert Snyder, Tenor; Maryon Bliss, Con- 
tralto; Floyd Brehm, Bass; Gerhardt Sachse, 
Accompanist. Program: Come All Ye Lads 
and Lassies, from Flora’s Holiday (Arr. by 
Wilson); Where the Wild Thyme Grows 
(Barrett); My Johnny Was a Shoemaker 
(Arr. by Deems Taylor); No Furnace, No 
Fire (Meyer-Helmund); Kerry Dance (Mol- 
loy); O, Irish Hills (Londonderry Air) ; 
Carmena Waltz Song (Wilson). 


Heroes and Hero Worship in Music (with 
Apologies to Mr. Carlyle), Bruno David 
Ussher, Music Critic, Los Angeles Evening 
Express. 


Solos by Eugene List (protégé of Julius V. 
Seyler of Sutro-Seyler Studios). Program: 
Reproach (Haberbier); Valse Caprice (Cyril 
Scott); Gavotte (Julius V. Seyler); Berceuse 
(Chopin); Waldesrauschen (Liszt). 


An Approach to Modernism Threugh a Correla- 
tion of the Arts, Louis Danz, Artist and 
Composer. 


LUNCHEON SESSION 
(Roosevelt Hotel, Blossom Room) 

Mrs. Amy Grau Miller, Presiding 
Toastmaster, John Henry Lyons, Director of 
Music Education, Pasadena City Schools, 
Music as a Business Man’s Recreation, Robert 
Linton, Vice President and General Manager, 

Pacific Clay Products. 


Rehearsal of 17th Century A Cappella Singing, 
John Smallman, Conductor. 


Business Meeting. 
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Why Not Yours? 


Cronus 


sa 
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His Country 


1732 COMMER OF OLORGE MARCH ™E 1932 


Music by E.E.BAGLEY 
. c ¥2 COM: of 


eosre Tee 
“NATIONAL EMBLEM” 
MARCH 


EDwin WRIGHT and ARTHUR CLEVELAND MORSE 


Published for Band and Orchestra 
and all loice Combinations 


WALTER Jacoss. Inc. 
OSTON, MAS 


Hundreds of organizations 
celebrating the bicentennial 
of the birth of George 
Washington already have 
adopted 


Father of His Country 


for the Grand Ensen.dle of 
their musical program. 


Why Not Yours? 


All choruses, band, and 
orchestra in same key. 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 


12 0 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








JUST PUBLISHED 
A New Book in the Arfredgar 


Series 
By Arthur Edger French 


Primary Music C and D 
As It Sounds, As It Sings, As It Looks 


Write for Price List.—Free Booklet: 
“English and Music in the Pedagogy of 
Reading” 


The Arfredgar Press 
78 Beach St. Revere, Mass. 








Knox Conservatory of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 


Established as an accredited depart- 
ment of Knox College in 1883. Offers 
thorough training in all branches of 


music 
DEGREES — DIPLOMAS — CERTIFICATES 
Dormitories for both men and women 
Tuition moderate—Catalog 





MODERN ART AND MUSIC 
LOUIS DANZ 


Excerpts from An Approach to Modernism Through a Correlation of the Fine Arts, an 
address delivered before the Music Section of the California Teachers Association Institute 


(California Western School Music Conference), 


Los Angeles, December 17, 1931. 
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day creative activity of artists and 
musicians intelligently, it will be 
necessary to place ourselves beyond 
good and evil, beyond likes and dislikes, 
and beyond inhibitions and prohibitions. 
If we do not, it will be impossible to 
arrive at a worth while understanding. 
* 

Art is the visualized psychology of 
the people. Hegel said, in substance, 
that all man can learn from history is 
that he cannot learn from history. This 
does not apply to art, however, because 
from art we can learn more fundamen- 
tal truths than from any chronological 
data of historical happenings. 


* 


Our roots are in the noble Gothic 
past. I say this because it seems that 
out of this period has grown the or- 
ganic structure which finds its consum- 
mation in present-day civilization. I do 
not mean that we should go about 
building in Gothic style. That wouid 
be bombastic imitation. For example, 
the church recently built in New York 
in Gothic style is an anachronism, an 
attempt of old age to regain its youth. 
It is a monument to money, the soul 
symbol of America today, and is not 
genuinely religious. A Gothic cathedral 
was not built in any style. Its builders 
never heard of Gothic style. 


* 


Modern painting is more closely allied 
to all other creative phenomena in our 
epoch than it is to the painting of any 
past era. . Prokofief, a modern com- 
poser, is more closely related to Leger, 
the modern cubist painter, than he is 
to Beethoven, for instance, although 
Beethoven was a musician and so is 
Prokofief. But Rembrandt is a brother 
in feeling to Beethoven, although he is 
a painter and Beethoven is a musician. 

An ancient Greek temple was music 
to Plato, but it at no point touches a 
Gothic cathedral, which was music to 
Bach. . . . Our popular songs of today 
are more closely related to Woolworth’s 
than to music of the past. Church music 
is decadent and no longer related to 
religion. One can’t sing a metaphysical 
argument. * 


Schénberg starts his themes out in 
life and then. says they “suffer the vi- 
cissitudes of fate,” meaning that they 
vary structurally according to the ideas 
he wishes to express. 


* 
True modernism is “functionalism” at 
war with “individualism.” 
* 


Monet took light apart and then tried 
to put it back together again. Plato 
took love, virtue and justice apart and 
tried to put them back as they were. 
3ut to dissect, is to kill. 

* 


I always feel, when listening to the 
music of Debussy, that he must have 
dipped his pen in perfume before 
writing. 


I: we are to approach the present- 


Greek scales are steps in stone; no 
tonic, no dominant. Could you pick 
out the most important column from 
those surrounding the Parthenon? No? 
Nor could you pick out the most im- 
portant tone in a Greek scale. 

. 


Oedipus is surrounded by the columns 
of fate, just as the cella is surrounded 
by columns of stone. When they fall, 
they crush. o 


In the movement called “Expression- 
ism” the “melody” is painted in octaves. 
* 


I hope to show that a chord we would 
call a dominant seventh in the old mu- 
sic loses this recognizability when used 
by Schénberg. An eye painted by Leger 
in a “cubist” picture does the same 
thing. * 


You may hear some critics say that 
the modern art movement is an attempt 
to turn back to primitive purity, but 
we cannot help knowing that life never 
turns back. It is a growth, as I have 
said before, not a machine that can be 
reversed, or accelerated by some mys- 
terious control lever. Life is irreversible. 
It can be deflected from its true course 
to some extent; it can be disguised; 
but the deep seer can always detect a 
false face. * 


A mediocre artist can do fine work 
in the great maturity of an art culture; 
while a great man cannot do the finest 
work in a time of Indian Summer. O: 
again, a painter or composer, with a 
modicum of form knowledge, can de- 
pend on the art soul for content, when 
the culture is at its greatest outpour- 
ing; but when this metaphysical inspira- 
tion is exhausted, the artist is thrown 
on his own resources. Richard Strauss, 
to my mind, is the greatest composer 
that ever lived, but he did not write 
the greatest music. Cezanne is the 
greatest painter that ever held a brush, 
but he has not painted the greatest pic 
ture. These workers, technically mag- 
nificent, are compelled to express th: 
art soul of their own civilization and 
cannot reflect the torrential outpouring 
of inspiration evident in the great youth 
or maturity of a culture, because thei: 
era is almost thought to a completion 
It is civilized. 
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Music Talent Test for Teacher- 
Training Purposes 
Continued from page 27 





6. The data seems to show that the 
higher the music talent of a group of 
tudents the higher wiil be their psy- 
chological rating. There is a difference 

16.43 points between the means of 
the psychological ratings for the stu- 
ent in the upper quarter of music tal- 
nt and those in the lower quarter. 

7. 34.5% of the students whose musi- 
il talent scores fall in the lowest quar- 

r make grades in the lowest quarter, 
hile 69.5% with such scores make 
crades below the median, and only 
065% make grades in the upper quar- 

r. 64.5% of students with talent 
cores below the median make grades 
elow the median. 

8. 57.7% of the students with music 
lent scores below the median, and 
isychological ratings above the median, 
nake grades below the median. When 
that is reversed, 762% make grades 
low the median. When both music 
alent scores and psychological ratings 
ire below the median, 71.5% make 
grades below the median, and when 
both are above the median, only 28.6% 
make grades below the median. 

9. When both music talent scores and 
psychological ratings are in the lowest 
quarter, 90% make grades below the 
median. When music talent is in the 
lowest quarter and psychological ratings 
are below the median, 81.5% make 
grades below the median. 

Interpretation of Findings 

The purpose of the study is to de- 
termine whether the musical talent tests 
have sufficient predictive value to jus- 
tify their use in deciding which stu- 
dents should be permitted to enter 
courses intended for the training of 
music supervisors and teachers. It can 
be predicted that 90% of students with 
talent scores and psychological ratings 
in the lowest quarter will make grades 
in ear training and sight singing below 
the median, and that practically none 
of these students will make grades in 
the upper quarter. It would seem safe 
to eliminate all of these students from 
the music supervisors course. It can 
be predicted that 81.5% of students 
with music talent in the lowest quarter, 
and psychological ratings below the 
median, will make grades below the 
median. It is not likely that any of 
these students would succeed as music 
supervisors, even if a few of them 
could make enough good grades to be 
permitted to remain in school until they 
finish the course. 

Practically three-fourths of the stu- 
dents with talent scores and psycholog- 
ical ratings above the median will make 
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grades above the median. As far as 
native equipment is concerned, these 
students could become successful music 
teachers or supervisors. Music talent 
tests and intelligence tests, however, 
cannot predict success, because some- 
thing else is required for sliccess be- 
sides native capacity. These tests can 
predict failure. 


Practical Application of the Findings 

These talent tests have been used by 
the writer for several years, in a more 
or less haphazard way, for the purpose 
of admitting students into the depart- 
ment of music with the intention of 
becoming supervisors of music. Even 
in the more or less unscientific way 
in which they have been used, it has 
been felt that not many mistakes have 
been made. It will now be possible to 
set a standard in music talent and in- 
telligence, below which success will be 
practically impossible. At the end of 
the first term’s work during his fresh- 
man year, the student should be given 
a thorough test for music talent and 
intelligence. If his scores in the two 
traits fall in the lowest quarter, it 
would seem wise to suggest that he 
enroll in some other course than the 
music course. It might be wise to elim- 
inate all students whose music talent 
scores fall in the lowest quarter re- 
gardless of their intelligence scores. 
Since these tests are to be given 
at the end of the first term, a check 
can be made with the term grades in 
ear training and sight singing. If there 
is any conflict between the term grades 
and the talent and intelligence scores, 
the student might be given another term 
in which to show his ability. 

It is recognized that this study, and 
the findings herewith discussed, are 
based on the standard of work done 
at the Indiana State Teachers College, 
and there would, naturally, be a varia- 
tion in the application of the procedure 
in different institutions. However, if 
each institution that wishes to use the 
same procedure as a basis for admis- 
sion will work out the medians and 
quartiles from the composite standard 
scores of its own students, the tests 
should serve as good selective agents. 


John Worley 
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Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 


We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 
college and fraternal song books 
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ettas, cantatas, 
chorus books, 
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listed in our free 
thematic catalog 
in such a way 
that you can see 
which items are 
most widely 
used. Mention ° 
the Music Super- 
visors Journal 
and this catalog 
is free. 


Our new cantata for 1931-1982 is 
“George Washington,” two-part, 50c 
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501 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio; 
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“MUSIC 


SERVICE” 


—offers a most comprehensive 
Service on everything pertaining 
to music in the school. In addi- 
tion to other valuable facilities 
it offers high grade Band In- 
struments at prices which school 


children can afford to pay. 
“TONEKING” 
SILVER-PLATED 
TROMBONE OUTFIT 
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ing of heavily silver plated trombone 
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Banquets—the Eastern in Particular 


MET her first in the lunch wagon 
I on the Peabody College campus at 
Nashville. Miss Jones (honest, that is 
her real name) told me she was attend- 
ing her first National Conference, com- 
ing three thousand miles to tell of her 
army of budding violinists in Los 
Angeles. 

We met again at tea time. We [edi- 
torial we, i.e... /—Epitor] had a banquet 
ticket. She had none, but instead a 
bad case of homesickness. We [i.e., 
Miss Jones and I*—Epitor] at once 
conferred with George Oscar Bowen, 
who was an officer that year, and 
George was obliged to admit that he 
too was without the needed ticket. The 
hotel was big enough, but the atten- 
dance was too big, so Oklahoma joined 
forces with California and one or two 
others and dined in a Chinese restaur- 
ant, returning later for the speeches 
and horseplay. 

Which leads us to point number one: 
When you get to Cleveland next April, 
purchase a ticket first for the Eastern 
banquet. 

You may not have noticed that the 
Cleveland program devotes Thursday 
night to the Sectional Conferences, 
most of which will stage banquets. So 
our second point is that we shall this 
year have ample time to eat, to train, 
to conduct a snappy business meeting, 
and to luxuriate, free from the fear 
that we may be too late for the concert. 

Tentative plans call for few speeches, 
with one outstanding speaker; the 
restoration of singing by states, by 
tables, and by other groups. In addi- 
tion to this the state chairmen will be 
expected to present state “stunts”, if 
only to release some Woolworth 
balloons (a stunt for which we confess 
a childish enjoyment). 

Finally we propose to place at the 
speakers’ table one representative from 
each city achieving a 100% rating in 
membership. 

Will you take it seriously when your 
president asks you to send in sugges- 
tions now? Please do. 

In spite of, or possibly because of 
the continued depression, there are 


*“T” refers to author, not to editor. That is 
to say, this I is him not me.—Ebiror. 


signs that point to great doings at 
Cleveland. The Eastern banquet will 
be among the greatest if we all deter- 
mine now to help make it so. 


R. G, W. 


The National Anthem 
A Resolution Adopted by the In-and-About 
Boston Supervisors Club 
T the October meeting of the In- 
and-About-Boston Music Super- 
visors’ Club, at the Hotel Touraine, 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 16, 1931, the grow- 
ing tendency of the general public to 
display only passive indifference to the 
playing of our national anthem and the 
display of our flag was greatly la- 
mented. The members of this club, 
whose duty it is to engender in the 
growing child respéct and reverence 
for flag and country view this situation 
with much concern, especially in this 
day of political and national unrest. 

Frequently an entire audience at a 
motion picture theatre will remain 
seated during the rendition of The Star 
Spangled Banner upon a_ mechanical 
device, in marked contrast to former 
days when the rising of the orchestral 
players set the example for the audi- 
ence. School children taught to rise and 
remain at respectful attention during 
the rendition of our anthem constitute 
a part of all such audiences. 

We have lately adopted officially The 
Star Spangled Banner as our national 
anthem. We do not want ‘the growing 
child to feel a lack of patriotism and 
enthusiasm when this is played. But 
the constant playing of mechanical 
music both in the home on the radio 
and phonograph, and in the theatre, is 
developing a custom, hitherto taboo, 
of sanctioning conversation during the 
musical performance with consequent 
inattention. 

Today, more than ever, we need to 
arouse the ideals and spirit of loyalty 
not only in our growing children but 
in that portion of our population con- 
sisting of discontented adults. 

Because the members of the In-and- 
About-Boston Music Supervisors’ Club 
feel keenly that this is a problem which 
should be given wide attention, the fol- 
lowing resolution has been unanimously 
adopted : 


WuHuereas: The displacement of or- 
chestras and organs in our motion 
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picture theatres by mechanical music- 
producing devices has led in varying 
degrees to musical indifference on the 
part of the audiences, and this indiffer- 
ence has in turn, led to ignoring the 
response established by custom and 
school training of respectfully standing 
during the rendition of The Star 
Spangled Banner, therefore be it 

Reso.veD: That this body go on record 
in favor of all efforts aimed to restore 
and preserve the respect due our 
national song, our flag and all national 
institutions and patriotic customs; this 
body therefore requests legislation de- 
signed to accomplish such ends, and 
respectfully submits the suggestion that 
the rendition of the National Anthem 
upon mechanical devices at public gath- 
erings be prohibited; or if this is not 
feasible that, verbally or by screen 
projection, the audience be requested to 
rise during its performance. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 





Massachusetts Supervisors. The Ninth An- 
nual Conference of Music Supervisors of Massa- 
chusetts will be held at the Massachusetts 
School of Art, Boston, Friday, February 5, 
1932. 


Worcester, Massachusetts. At the Worcester 
County Teachers Convention the All-Worcester 
High School A Cappella Chorus and All-Wor- 
cester High School Symphony Orchestra, both 
onducted by Arthur J. Dann, furnished music. 


“Triangular” Music Program. Herkimer, 
Ilion and Frankfort (New York) schools have 
arranged a schedule of intercity music pro- 
grams. These are non-competitive, and every 
school provides an orchestra and band program, 
which is presented in each of the other schools. 
\ duo-meet in which the schools of Little 
Falls and Ilion participate is operated on a 
imilar basis. 


Eastern Music Camp Log. The Journal office 
s in receipt of this most interesting document, 
opies of which may undoubtedly be obtained 
by addressing the Registrar, Mrs. Dorothy 
Marden, Waterville, Maine. The Camp Year- 
book is in preparation at the time this item is 
written. 


“Music for Everyday Life.”” The University 
of Delaware is giving two extension courses in 
music for everyday life, with Mrs. Glenn Gil- 
dersleeve in charge of this class at Milford, 
Delaware, and Mrs. Anabel Groves Howell at 
Richardson Park, Delaware. This is the first 
extension course the University of Delaware 
has ever offered in the state. 


Oldest Bandmaster. Thomas M. Carter, said 
to be the oldest active bandmaster in the world, 
celebrated his 90th birthday on Christmas day. 
A festival was held in his honor by the Scottish 
rite, in the Masonic Temple in Boston. 


In-and-About-Boston Music Supervisors Club 
officers of the club for the current year are: 
President, Arthur J. Dann, Worcester; Vice 
President, Walter H. Butterfield, Providence, 
R. I.; Secretary, Gertrude F. O’Brien, Lowell; 
Treasurer, Carl Gardner, Arlington; Directors, 
John A. O’Shea, Boston; Frances French, 
Boston; May Hanley, Providence, R. I.; Ed- 
ward Albertin, Falmouth; Charles R. Spauld- 
ing, Newton, 


Wilmington (Delaware) Public School Music 
Teachers Club. This organization of thirty 
members who teach four or more classes of 
music, has the following officers: Maude 
Deakyne, School No. 23, President; Kathleen 
Poinsett, Bancroft School, Vice-President; 
Mrs. Carolyn Cann, School No. 15, Treasurer; 
Mrs. Grace G. Baker, Bayard School, Secre- 
tary. The Delaware State Music Teachers As- 
sociation, of which Mrs. Charles Griffith is 
President, provided the program for the Janu- 
ary meeting of the club. 
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SUMMER SESSION JUNE 27 to JULY 30, 1932 
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Had The Stevens no other claim to distinction, its grandeur alone would make 
it an outstanding show place. Not only is it the most luxurious and most com- 
plete hotel in this World’s Fair City but because of its great size and perfect 
service facilities, The Stevens is able to quote more attractive rates than any 
other hotel in Chicago. 

RATES 
Room with Double Bed| Room with Double Bed| Twin Beds for Two Per- 
: for Two Persons: sons: 
$3.00, $3.50, $5.00, | $4.50, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00,/ $6.00, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00, 
$6.00, $7.00, $8.00. $8.00, $9.00, $10.00. $10.00, $15.00. 


THE STEVENS 


Ernest J. Stevens, President and Manager 
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FILLMORE 


HAS AGAIN ISSUED 
A MOST PROMISING 
COLLECTION OF EASY 
TUNES FOR 


YOUNG BANDS 


THE FILLMORE SECOND 
READER BAND BOOK 
By Leon V. Metcalf 


A collection in the March size, contain- 
ing thirty easy band tunes specially writ- 
ten to follow the Transition Band Book, 
also by Leon V. Metcalf. The tunes are 
not extremely easy, but they are arranged 
so as to provide splendid material for 
drilling purposes. Only two or three 
problems are presented at any one time, 
and few rhythms are given at once. Most 
of the problems of band technique are 
given, reviewing all of the points covered 
in the Transition, and many more added. 
Edited to make the music worthy of con- 
siderable study and drill. 


PRICE, EACH BAND BOOK, 30c. 


CONDUCTOR’S SCORE (FIVE 
STAVES, OCTAVO SIZE) $1.00 


SEND FOR THE SAMPLE 
CORNET PARTS 


NEW! 
BENNETT ‘otto xo 
CONTENTS 


Marches 
Sueeess 
Headway 
Advanee 
Service 
Welcome 
Progress 
Laure! 
Courage 
Improve. 
ment 
At Sight 
Little Rastus 
—Rag 








Annette— 
Waltz 


Maybell— 
Waltz 





Don a De Dat 
—Fox Tret 


Havana— 
Ser. 








PRICES—PIANO ACC. 1.00 
ALL OTHER BOOKS, EACH 50e Bright Star 
—Ov't. 


SEND FOR THE SAMPLE VIOLIN 
PARTS 


FILLMORE 


MUSIC HOUSE 
CINCINNATI, O. 











North Central Conference 


Wittiam W. Norton, Flint, Michigan, President 
Fowter Situ, Detroit, Michigan, 1st Vice-President 
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Carot M. Pitts, 


ebraska, Secretary 


Ann Drxon, Duluth, Minnesota, Director 
Davin Mattern, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Director 
Epirn M. Ketter, Columbus, Ohio, Director 
Harper C. Mayseez, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Director 
C. V. Butretman, 64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, Treasurer 


Gaytorp R. Humsercer, Board of Education, Springfield, Ohio, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





An Open Letter to North Central Members 


HE history of the development 
of music in the schools of our 
country in the last twenty-five 
years can be read in the pages of the 
Books of Proceedings of our Confer- 
ence. Comparison of the size of the 
books of earlier years with the later 
volumes as viewed on the shelf is sig- 
nificant. 

The phenomenal growth of all phases 
of school music training is undoubtedly 
due to the combined forces of the best 
thinking, the highest ideals and the best 
musicianship of the men and women in 
our profession. The clarifying of ob- 
jectives, the improvement of methods 
of teaching, the raising of standards, 
have brought such results that music 
is quite generally recognized by school 
authorities and Boards of Education as 
an educational subject on a par with 
academic studies. This recognition is 
possible because of the public attitude 
which has been revolutionized within 
the last twenty years. 

How much is due to the Conference 
for raising our job to the dignity of a 
profession? It is difficult to determine, 
but, in my opinion, it is safe to say 
that but for the organized effort of the 
Conference, a few enthusiastic souls 
would still be pioneering through indif- 
ferent public opinion, and most of us 
would be engaged in other pursuits. 

What is the Conference? Is it a 
teacher’s institute, where papers are 
read, where we hear some music, attend 
banquets, meet our friends and col- 
leagues, and have a good time? Pleas- 
ant as that phase of the Conference is, 
it appears to me as the least significant 
reason for its being. 

The Conference, as I see it, is a codp- 
erative undertaking and should number 
among its active membership all who 
are actively engaged in school music. 
Today social attitudes have changed to 
the extent that individual recognition 
for personal talent must give way to a 
constructive program, built and sub- 
scribed to by the group. The larger the 
membership, the more democratic and 
powerful becomes the organization in 
developing a program. The Conference is 
the clearing house for the best thought 
of the profession, and it is singularly 


true of musicians that they are very 
generous in giving to others the secrets 
of their success, and that they are more 
interested in the discrimination of cre- 
ative ideas than in personal aggrandize- 
ment. The unselfish and untiring work 
of*our executives, of Research Council, 
and Committee Chairmen and of each 
individual who contributes in any way 
to the Conference is given to every 
member of the profession. Even the 
music teacher who is not. enrolled, who 
reads the JournaAt and Yearbook, and 
puts into practice a constructive idea 
is fostered by the Conference, contrib- 
utes to the effectiveness of that body 
A great source of personal security and 
conviction is found in the fact that su- 
pervisors and teachers all over the 
country are doing the same things and 
doing them well. How powerful in sell- 
ing an idea to the administration has 
been the argument that “It is done in 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Highland Park, 
and Dearborn, etc.” We know these 
things because of our professional read 
ing—because we are in touch through 
our Conference with the activities in 
other cities. 

Have we a morai right to avail our 
selves of the best the Conference offers 
and not be identified as a member? 

It appears to me that our goal for 
membership has not been high enough. 
Instead of 5,000 or 10,000 members, we 
should have 15,000 or 20,000. There 
may be years when we cannot attend 
meetings, but the Conference needs our 
financial support and we need to keep 
our identity solid in the ranks of our 
colleagues. Contributing memberships 
will, in my judgment, yield great divi- 
dends within the next few years. Funds 
are needed for a well planned campaign 
of activities which in the next few 
years should surpass the progress made 
in the last ten years. One hundred per- 
cent enrollment is not an unreasonable 
objective in our membership campaign. 

The North Central Sectional Confer- 
ence this year finds itself again in the 
fortunate position of host to the other 
Sectional Conferences, which join in a 
National Conference meeting held in 
our territory. As First Vice President, 
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PRESENT ADDRESSES WANTED 





DS you know the present where- 


abouts of any of the Conference 
inders whose names and last known 
iresses are given below? Please 


scan the list carefully and send what- 
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> suum 
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r information you can supply to 
s, Frances E. Clark., 319 Cooper 
Camden, N. J. [Numerals pre- 
ing names indicate meetings of the 
tional Conference attended by the 


inders listed in accordance with the 


below. ] 


5—Detroit 


3—Indianapolis 
i 6—St. Louis 


Keokuk 
4—Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


INDEFINITE AND UNKNOWN 
ADDRESSES 


Ashley, A. W., Warren, Ohio 

Baker, Mrs. Iva Sproule, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
ew Nellie -C., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Beard, Nell, Detroit, Mich. 

Burns, Gertrude, Madison, Ind. 
Brown, Marion E., Mrs., Detroit, 
Browne, W. E. Newcastle, Ind. 
Carhart, Edith, Macon, Ga. 

Cloud, May, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Collom, L. A., Hancock, Mich. 
Cone, Corinne, Lansing, Mich. 
Cone, Mara E., St. Louis, Mo. 
Corvan, Norine, Detroit, Mich. 
Crosby, Jesse M., Kansas City, Mo. 
Croup, Eleanor E., Detroit, Mich. 
Drake, Jean M., Detroit, Mich. 
Drewett, Gertrude Detroit, Mich. 
DucChapin, Mrs. Mary, Ontario, Canada 
East, Ruth, Grand Haven, Mich. 

Elken, C lara 

Farris, Clara, Dayton, Ohio 

Ferguson, Eugenie, Detroit, Mich. 
Flint, Mabel, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Forsyth, Jessie, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank, Gladys M., Port Huron, Mich. 
Freeman, C., Detroit, Mich. 
Glasgow, Ethel M,, Denver, Colo. 
Gwodwin, Mrs. J. H., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Guthrie, Susan, Knoxville, Il. 

Henry, Arthur, 

Hill, Mrs. Margaret s., Chicago, Ill. 
Hurth, Mrs. Adele F ‘Ontario, Canada 
lewett, Annis C., Chicago, Ill. 

Joslin, Harriet, Urbana, Ohio 

Kelley, Francis J., Cleveland, Ohio 
Lenty, May, Cleveland, Ohio 

McBurney, Sarah P., Peoria, Ill. 
McCrory, Sarah, Charleston, III. 

Mares, Rose, Chicago, IIl. 

Marshall, Elsa, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Milledge, Harriet, Decatur, Ga. 

Mills, Mamie C., Mrs., Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Morrissey, Mrs. ’R. A., San Francisco, Cal. 
Mykins, Mary, Peoria, IIl. 
Paulus, Eugene J., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Reynolds, Hortense, Des Moines, Iowa 
Roberts, Evelyn, Greenville, Ohio 
Ulrich, C. A., Versailles, Ohio 

Warner, B. S., Chicago, IIl. 

Watt, N. L., Blue Springs, Nebr. 
Willett, Eu enie, River Falls, Wis. 

WwW oodson, * St. Louis, Mo. 

Yardley, Mrs. J. W., Honolulu 


Mich. 


RETURNED UNCLAIMED 


Adams, Isabel G., a County, Ind. 

Arns, Josie, Ukiah 

Baldwin, Caroline, Geneva, 

Ball, Edith, 442 Book Bldg, 

Brown, Theo., Angola, Ind. 

Bruning, Elsa M. Norwood, Ohio 

Cassidy, William J., Chicago, IM. 

Cavanat h, Bertha, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Collom, L. A., Hancock, Mich. 

Cook, Helen ii., Aurora, Ill. 

Davis, B. C., 351 Courtland St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Doyle, Edna, Williamston, Mich. 

Eldred, Laura, Ligonier, Ind. 

Eldred, Margaret, Hastings, Mich. 

Evans J., Little Rock, Ark. 

Fertich, Midge A., Star City, Ind. 

Fickel, Gertrude é. Bellevue, Iowa 

Fleming, Areta M., Adrian, Mich. 

Fordyce, Mabel Alta, Gibson City, Ill. 

Goedhart, Anna E., Board of ucation, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Grairs Esmond, N. 

Hall, Mina E., Pleasant Hil, " Ohio 

Halbock, Gertrude, —— Nev. 

Jewell, Nellie, Geneva, Iil. 

Hildreth, Ethel, 2409 Ashland Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Johnson —t A., Fort Dodge, Iowa 

Kell ler, Fort Scott, Kan. 

Krinbill, Denn ce E., Bisbee, "Ariz. 

McConnell, gar B., Mrs., Logansport, Ind. 


Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Choral Works with an Appeal to All 


KING NUTCRACKER 


A Fantasy for Chorus and Ballet 


Based on Tchaikovsky's "Nutcracker Suite” 
The Libretto, Lyrics and Vocal Transcription 
By 
Franz C. BoRNSCHEIN 
In Arrangements for 
Women's Voices—S.A.A. 
Mixed Voices—S.A.T.B. 


With Piano or Orchestra Accompaniment 


PPP PP eta eaten 


4.“TrEPAK,” RussIAN 
5. ARAB DANCE 
6. CHINESE DANCE 
3.ONCE A 7. DANCE OF THE REED FLUTE 
Farry 8. WALTz OF THE FLOWERS 
The above mentioned choruses are also published separately for 


a) S.S.A. b) S.A.T.B. 


1. MrntaturE Overture (In- DANCE 


STRU MENTAL) 
2.FarR Over THE Hits — 
MARCH 


Darnty Canby 


WASHINGTON 
Six Patriotic Choruses for S.A.B. (or Unison Chorus) 
Text by Frepertck H. MArtENS 
Music by Henry P. Cross 
With Suggestions for Dramatic Tableaux and Picture Projections. 


4. YORKTOWN 
5. New York 
6. MouNT VERNON 


1. MONONGAHELA 
2. CAMBRIDGE 
3. TRENTON 


THROUGH THE YEARS 
(From “FINLANDIA” J. SIBELIUS) 
Arranged by Cyr de Brant 
Two-part (S.A.) 15 eS) 
T.T.B.B. 


Request the above mentioned works on approval 


Published by 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 WEST 40th STREET NEW YORK 

















When writin 





for your con- 
On Page 86 venience in 
paying dues you will find a remittance 
coupon and the address of your Sec- 
tional Conference Treasurer. 


to advertisers, = mention 


the Music Supervisors Journa 





FOUR YEAR COURSES 
leading to Bachelor of Music Degree, 
Diploma or Teacher’s Certificate. 

Public School Music in conjunction with 





1-3 McDonald, Miss Theo, 2045 Calvert St., 
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4 
3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
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Salisbury, Margaret, ae Ill. 


Ky. 
Smith, Carrie E., Independence, Kan. 
Scott, Helen Mann, Alden, 
Strong, corotee, Albu 


-§ Watson, W. T., 
Yardley, Mrs. J. W 


Western Reserve University gives Bache- 
lor of Science (in Education) Degree. 
PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS IN 
Instrumental, voice and theory 
departments 


FACULTY a4 wo taco 


Detroit, Mich. 
Middleton, Pearl, Pana, IIl. 
Moore, W., Larbondale, Til. 
Powers, Lloyd A., Carbondale, Ili. 
Rice, Emma A., Lafayette, Ind. 
Rice, Rena M., Lafayette, 


Russell V. Public 


Ghe Clleteland Tastitute 
of (Dusic 


uer: 
Cornelia Vv: Wiens, Minn. Mrs. Frank! 
2827 —E 


sonte Cruz, Cal. ucll 
., Honolulu, Hawaii 


Schemhof, Anna B., 57 W. Elk St., Cov- 


ington, 
sone 
orne, Miss 


B. Sanders, Director, 
Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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Write today 
for 
information and photo- your 


graphs of the World’s | copy 
Finest Reed Players. 


. Sixty large pages 
i ctl full of instructive 


“You'll Play Better 
With a Selmer” 


& , 
207 Selmer = sui ling, Elkhart, Ind 
n Canada, 10A Shuter Street, Toronto] 
Send me ‘*The Reed Section’’ without obligation. 
Name 
Address. 
City & State eee 
{I play]. ans . (UInstrument] : 
Se ee 2 eS SS SS eS eS eS eS ee ee ee eee ee 





$1.00 a year $2.50 for three years 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Founded in 1900 by Philip C. Hayden 
Editor . . Karl W. Gehrkens 
Manager and Sualieher, Van B. Hayden 
Published every other month during the 
school year 
Publication Office: Keokuk, Iowa 
The ‘arthplace of the “‘ National” 
SCHOOL MUSIC is published in the 
interests of special teachers and super- 
visors of school music exclusively. It 
will help you in your work. Send $1.00 
for a year’s subscription, or send for 

free sample copy. 


SCHOOL MUSIC, Keokuk, Iowa 


(Lo ~ Publications _ 
for 
SCHOOL 


ORCHESTRAS and BANDS 
Catalog and Samples free. Write today. 
EMIL ASCHER, Inc.,315 Fourth Ave., NewYork 

















For Your WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 
USE 
—*OLD GLORY GOES BY’’— 


March and Pageant Song with extra cho- 
rus written for above celebration—Words 


and Music by R. H. Merriam. Piano 
with words, 50c; Band, 60c; Orchestra, 
$1. All in one key (Eb), 6/8 time. 

OSEPH T. DUNHAM & CO., Chatham, N. J. 


The National Favorite 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
C.C.BIRCHARD & CO. ~ ~-BOSTON 
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Northwest Conference 


Anne Lanpssury Becx, Eugene, Oregon, President 
Cuartes R. Cutts, Anaconda, Montana, Ist Vice-President 
Marcaret Lez StusHer, Monmouth, Oregon, Secretary 
Roy E. Freesurc, Missoula, Montana, Director 
Mauve Garnett, Moscow, Idaho, Director 
L. J. Scunaset, Pocatello, Idaho, Auditor 
Estner K. Jones, Youngstown School, Seattle, Washington, Treasurer 


Grace E. P. Hotman, 717 S. McClellan Avenue, 


Spokane, Washington, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





O we of the Northwest realize 

that we are no longer the 

youngest child in the National 
Conference? California Western has 
affiliated with the Conference since we 
did, and their page in the last JouRNAL 
shows how busy they are making the 
Conference known in their section. 
Well, we Northwesterners never lag 
behind! We are not going to forget 
that. 

Our tall timber industries, wheat 
fields, cattle ranches, mines, and other 
business interests keep our home folks 
up and doing. Into our keeping for 
many hours each day they give their 
children, and we are helping them to 
play and sing to their heart’s content. 
This opportunity for us to be, mu- 
sically, a splendid part of our educa- 
tional system we owe to the Music Su- 
pervisors National Conference, which 
began its existence twenty-five years 
ago. This is why we are celebrating 
the Silver Anniversary in Cleveland in 
April, 1932. 

Music teachers, you must be Confer- 
ence members for your own sakes, as 
well as for ours. The membership fee 
comes back to you in value hundreds 
of times! 


“Every Member Get a Member” 


In order that you may all know just 
what is being done by way of prepa- 
ration for the Cleveland Conference, 
you are receiving various mailings di- 
rect from Conference headquarters. 
We want you all to know the plans 
and the opportunities. Read them all 
carefully. I am urging you to comply 
with the requests contained in these 
mailings and be one of the strong links 
in our Northwest chain. 

By the way—have you made use of 
the two membership cards sent you? 
One is for you if you have not already 
sent your three dollars. The other card 
is for another member. Will you be 
responsible for getting that other 
member? 

I wonder if all of us realize the big- 
ness of the National Conference and its 
influence for us professionally and 
financially? We all know about N.E.A. 
Well, our Music Supervisors National 
Conference occupies the same relative 
position of importance in music educa- 


tion that N.E.A. does in general edu- 
cation. Our school music interests, our 
very “jobs,” have been made possible 
because of the standing given school 
music through the Conference. in or- 
ganization, such as the Conference rep- 
resents, there is strength. It is neces- 
sary then for us as teachers to perpetu- 
ate the Conference. That means our 
own dues and that one other member. 
This would soon make us a “one hun- 
dred per cent” Sectional Conference. 
Let us work for it. 


All Aboard for Cleveland! 


Are you going to Cleveland with us 
from the Northwest? We are hoping 
to have special cars pick up the mem- 
bers as we speed -toward Cleveland. 
Making up your mind is the important 
thing. This Conference is not merely 
a gathering of school music teachers, 
but an opportunity to taste the cream 
of all that is distinctive in school music. 
It will remain a source of inspiration 
and information on which you can 
draw in your own work for years to 
come. Then, all of the important pub- 
lishers and distributors of music mate- 
rial in the country will be there. Think 
of having access to this wonderful 
library! 

Not just a few things will be there, 
but the things you need and want to 
know will be waiting for you. It is the 
biggest and the best in every way that 
can be offered in the public school 
music world. 

No one can say just what all the 
benefits of a National Conference are— 
so, many of them cannot be put into 
words. But you will know after you 
have been there. You'll be a different 
teacher from then on, and a Confer- 
ence booster. 

ANNE Lanpssury BEcK, President 
Northwest Conference. 


The Banquet at Cleveland 

ORTHWEST members please 

keep in mind that one evening 
during the National Conference at 
Cleveland will be devoted to Sectional 
meetings. Thursday, April seventh, has 
been selected as the date and a banquet 
will be one delightful feature of the 
evening. I take pleasure in telling you 
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JUST PUBLISHED FOR SCHOOL BAND 


The Famous “BOLERO” 


by 
Maurice Rave 
Band Arrangement by 


Mayuew Lake 


With American Instrumentation, etc. 





The “Bolero” is also published for school orchestra 











Write for our catalog of 
MODERN SCHOOL ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


of such composers as 
DEBUSSY SAINT-SAENS 
RAVEL DgFALLA 


The up-to-date school orchestra conductors are recognizing the 
increased interest in the works of the great modern composers 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY, Inc. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 




















1931 
YEARBOOK 


ew 


To supply members who did 
not place pre-publication or- 
ders for the 1931 volume of 
the YEARBOOK, a limited 
number of copies will be held 
in reserve for a reasonable 
length of time. Price $1.75 
postpaid. (Price to non-mem- 
bers, $2.50.) 


eo 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





















































Headquarters 


for all 


School Music 
Supplies 


PIONEERS IN 


th 


434 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 




















“EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE” 


Educational Music Bureau, Inc. 
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ESSENTIAL ...... Different 
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“The Educational Music Magazine” that 
————— ASSISTS YOU in organ- 


izing your work—New 
Ideas; Modern Meth- 
ods; Increased Effi- 
ciency. 

AIDS YOU in the use of 
music materials—Sug- 
gestions for all occa- 
sions; Program Build- 
ing, ete. 

KEEPS YOU INFORMED 
on all school music 
events — Nation - wide 
survey of what others 
are doing. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW— $1.00 a year 


THE SUPERVISORS 


RVICE BULLETIN 


YHE EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE 
RU THE DATERESTS OF THE SCHOOL MUSIC PROFESSION 


’ 
SCHOOL OPENING NUMBER 
SEPTEMBER ~~ OCTOBER 


RIPTION OME DOLLAR A YEAR-THIRTY CLNTS A COPY 








SUPERVISORS SERVICE BULLETIN 


434 S. Wabash Ave., 
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By Christopher O’Hare 


TWO-PART CHORALS 
298—-The Swallow (La Golondrina) .Serradell—.10 
299—My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo) Santos—.10 
300—Tis a Wild and Merry Dance (Kuy- 
awiak-Polish Dance) Wieniawski—.10 
301—The Black Brigade (Salut a Pesth-Hun- 
garian March) 
302—My Treasure (Tresoro Mio) Becucci—. 12 
303—Gallant Bows and Curtseys Low (Ama- 
ryliss—Air du Roi XIII) Ghys—.10 
304—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) Lut:—.10 
305—-The Sunset Pins... —.10 
306—Hark O’er the Sand (Procession of the 
Sardar) Caucasian Sketches 
Ippolitow-Iwanow—-.10 
307—O Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida). 
Verdi—.10 
308—Hymn to the Sun Rimsky-Korsakoff-—.10 
309—Deep River (Negro Spiritual) ..Unknown—.10 
310—Mister Monkey Howdy’ Do! (Humorous 
Unison Choral) O’Hare—.12 
311—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop!....O’Hare—.12 
THREE-PART CHORALS (S. A. B.) 
549—A Life on the Ocean Wave.....Russell—.10 
550—When the Band Strikes Up (A la 
Francaise-A Frangesa March) Costa—.12 
551—The Swallow (La Golondrina) . Serradell—.10 
552—Bedouin Love Son Pinsuti—.10 
553—My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo) .Santos—.10 
554—My Treasure (Tresoro Mio) Becucci—.12 
555—The Humt ......cccccesees Elder-Emery—.12 
556—Night Song E 
557—Hark O’er the Sand (Procession of the 
Sardar) Caucasian —— 
Ippolitow-Iwanow—.10 
558—O Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida). 
Verdi—.10 
559—Tivmn to the Sun Rimsky- Korsakoff—.10 
560—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) Lutz—.10 
561—A Song of Finland (Valse Triste) 
Sibelius—.10 


2—Deep River (Negro Spiritual). 
563—Little Star (Estrellita) 
564—Hop. You Grasshopper, Hop!.. "lene 12 
THREE-PART CHORALS (S. S. A.) 
917—The Tin Grenadiers (Toy Soldiers’ 
Tschai 


March) 
918—Flower Song (Faust) 
919—The Nightingale’s Song 
920—My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo) .Santos—.10 
921—Serenade to Vid Semen Emery—.12 
922—My Treasure (Tresoro 0) 
923—O Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida). 
Verdi—.10 
924—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) Lutz—.10 
925—A Song of Finland (Valse Triste) 
Sibelius—.10 
926—Gallant Bows and Curtseys Low (Ama- 
ryliss—Air du Roi XIII) Ghys—.10 
927—Deep River (Negro Spirituail. . Unknown—.10 
928—Ia, R. the Dawn Is Breaking (Salut 


ava 
929—Hop. = Grasshopper, ona .-O’Hare—.12 


NEW T. T. B. SER s 

To meet the requirement of ae Male voices, 
we offer this new Franklin (T. T. B.) choral edi- 
tion. The distinctive feature to be found only in 
these arrangements is the Second Tenor part being 
80 arranged that it may be taken equally well by 
the Baritone, which instantly solves the Super- 
visor’s problem of what to do with the indeter- 
minate middle voices 
801—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop!....O'Hare—.12 
802—Lo, Now the Dawn Is Breaking .— 


@ Amour) 
803—The Jolly Coppersmith 
804—Morning (Peer Gynt Suite) G 
805—Hunting Song (Op. 140 No. 14). .Gurlitt—.12 
806—Sing ‘Till the Clouds Roll By (Jolly 
Brothers) Volistedt—.12 
GOR ipey TEM occ ccccccccccccccceess Cl 
808—Wind on the Hill 
809— Marcheta Sch 
810—Night Shadows Falling (Andantino) 


811—When the Band Strikes Up (A La Fran- 
caise-A Frangesa) Costa—. a3 

s12—A Song of India 
813—Glory of the Dawn 
814—Little Star pp 
815—The Midshipmi 

Send for complete “isis of Two, Three and Four- 
part choruses—Music sent on approval. 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUBL. CORP. 


254 West 47th Street New York, N. Y 

















Clarinets Repaired 


and Retinished— 


ANY MAKE =—— ANY BREAK 


Harta Pedler é 


Prahers of C arin 


ELKHART INDIANA 
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Southwestern Conference 


Frances Smitn Catron, + oo, President 


Stantey S. Errincer, Colorado Springs 
Lena Mitam, Beaumont 
Pueblo, Colorado, Director 


J. Luettra BurKkHarp, 


orado, Ist Vice-President 
exas, Secretary 


Gerorce Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Director 


Catuarine E. Strouse, Kansas State Tea 


chers College, Emporia, Kansas, Treasurer 


Jessiz Mae Acnew, 36 Polerig Apartments, Casper, Wyoming, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





To Southwestern Members 

T would seem that this year of all 

years we should make every effort 

to strengthen our Conference. Be- 
cause of conditions, there is greater 
need than ever before for a solid and 
all-inclusive organization. As one mem- 
ber has said, “There is no better form 
of insurance than that which the pay- 
ment of our membership fees helps the 
conference to provide.” 

The Conference represents a force 
capable of exerting a far greater power 
in our behalf than the individual mem- 
ber can realize. It is essential, however, 
that each of us do our part to make 
that force potent to the fullest degree, 
which is only possible through the 
active and constant interest of every 
member. 

The organization is in continuous 
operation; therefore, let us as members, 
keep the Conference continually in mind. 
Specifically let us inform ourselves re- 
garding the Silver Anniversary celebra- 
tion—what it will be and the signifi- 
cance it will represent. Then, let us 
discuss it with our associates at every 
opportunity. Do this whether or not 
you have definite plans to attend the 
meeting in Cleveland. 

The suggestion has been made that 
the Southwestern, California Western 
and Northwest Conferences unite in the 
Sectional banquet program for April 7 
at the Winton Hotel, and then adjourn 
to meet separately for the business 
session. 

We have been asked to serve as 
chairman of the banquet program. 

We think each Conference should be 
represented and any suggestions in re- 
gard to speakers or musical numbers 
will be gratefully received. Please let 
us have your suggestions at once. 

Frances Smit Catron, President, 
Southwestern Conference. 


N the last issue of our JouRNAL we 
urged the chairman of each state 
and his or her respective commit- 

tee members to push a “high powered” 
campaign for our membership drive for 
1932. 

With the festivities and vacations 
over for another holiday season, we 
now feel the pull stronger than ever 
for the Cleveland Biennial. Those of 
you who have read the last issue of 


the National JourNAL regarding 
plans and preparations led by o 
President, Mr. Morgan, with his } 
tional co-workers and committees 
know we can expect a most inspiri 
and wonderful meeting. The artic! 
“Young Cleveland Tuning Up,” by 
Lillian Baldwin, confirms our belief 
that we can expect some outstanding 
work in class demonstrations. 

Our country is in the throes of eco- 
nomic difficulties. We, as teachers, feel 
its influence; yet never before have we 
been in a position where more is needed 
and demanded of us than at the pres- 
ent time. Fear and hysteria are prob- 
ably the causes of a great part of this 
feeling. To keep up the morale of our 
country at large there is the call for 
all uplifting influences. Music helped 
win the World War; so it will help for 
bettering conditions today. In order 
to give our best we ourselves must 
keep our morale and spirits at “high 
tide.” 


The Great Cleveland Meeting 

At Cleveland- we will have the op- 
portunity to see and hear that which 
will inspire us to the extent that we 
will never fail to be thankful that we 
attended this conference. The “get- 
together” of the people of our own 
Southwestern Section will make it pos- 
sible to talk over the future needs and 
plans that will be most beneficial for the 
furtherance of work in our part of the 
country. The mingling with the edu- 
cators from other sections will lend 
additional enthusiasm, interest and 
benefit. 

The National Orchestra and Chorus 
with their unlimited inspiration always 
lift us to the heights in our thoughts 
and emotions, besides setting the ex- 
ceptionally fine example of what may 
be accomplished with the high school 
groups. And now with the added irm- 
petus of the “Conference Band” dem- 
onstration and the “Music Apprecia- 
tion Contest”! How can anyone stay 
away? 

A Call to Arins 

State Chairmen, committee workers 
and Conference members, we are on 
the main lap of our membership drive, 
let us work as we have never worked 
before; let us surpass any former rec- 
ord. Let nothing remain undone to 
contact every teacher in our various 
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states and make each one feel his part, 
his privilege, and his duty toward the 
support and promotion of every activ- 


it which has been so carefully thought FORESMAN’S 
out and planned by our leaders. These : 


lers are working manfully for the 

| of our young people, for the good SIXTH BOOK 
ich of us individually, as well as 

our profession. 


OF SONGS 


et us get in tune with the full 
ated symphony of America at 


very wide awake and growing 307 PAGES 


rer of school music join today! , . 

not put it off, but mabe your silane For use in the Ninth and Tenth Grades 
; send in your reservations. “On and the first two years of High School 
ie Biennial!” See you April 3rd, 


a Ee Pl ypeowee of fine songs that appeal to boys and 

girls in these grades this new book has the same 

sseaih. Aiba alii high quality which distinguishes the Foresman Books 
Continued from page 64 of Songs. 








ere It carries forward the teaching of music through 
mmit the North Central members to : . 
acceptance of the responsibilities songs that are inherently beautiful and that represent 
h fall upon us. Became of these the world’s great composers. It introduces the dif- 
. responsibilities it is doubly im- : ‘ . . 
ferent keys, rhythms, time and pitch relations in a 


ant that we concentrate our efforts 


he membership campaign, not only natural and easy manner, and provides an abundance 
every person in music education in 
of good part work. 


( territory may benefit by the great 
neeting, but that all may have oppor- : . . . ‘ 
» oe ak is te eee The older boy receives in this book definite, spe 
len of which rightfully falls upon cial attention. In many of the songs the basses first 
OS ee ee hear the melody sung by the sopranos and therefore 


s should further assume the privi- : ; 
es and duties of the voluntary hos- are able to sing it more confidently themselves. 
ity committee, and we should give 


National President early assurance The folk songs, the lovely English lyrics, and the 
t we will be in Cleveland in goodly ballads provide tunes that are gay, tender, bold, re- 


numbers, , 
By the same token North Central may flective, adventurous. 


< forward to the same hospitality at 
the hands of some other section in the Write to us for further information 


ean Sean AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


OWLER SMITH, First Vice President 
Cee Fay Pipe New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta. 
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hat we of the Northwest are uniting 
ith California Western Conference 
the Southwestern Conference for this wonderful gathering. You will not When ——. > ee —_, mention 
banquet. To meet our Conference only be one of this influential group, 
ghbors personally and professionally but you will see the most remarkable 
vill be a real treat, and this association demonstration of music education that a NEW — 
| promote our future friendships is possible anywhere in the world. The 
and interests, as well. National Chorus and the National Or- MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
Our official hotel during the Silver chestra are alone worth the trip. Then AMERICAN VIOLIN SYSTEM 
niversary Conference—April 3-8—is there will be the Ohio State Band, the FOR BEGINNERS 
e Winton. Our banquet will be held Discrimination Contest — and in addi- 
here and following this each Sectional tion, every other phase of school music Special Public School Edition ready 
nference will hold business meet- will be presented to you—the best Sept. Ist. Two volumes, each 
ngs separately. We have many things school music in the best possible way. 48 pages. Price only 50c. 
to consider at this meeting, one of the In the next issue of the JouRNAL you Published by 
most important being the place for our will find details regarding transporta- NICOMEDE MUSIC CoO. 
next Sectional meeting in 1933. There- tion plans. Watch for them. ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA 
fore, come to Cleveland. Be a part of At Be 
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LAN THE NEW YEAR 
WITH NEW MUSIC 











ool 
"Junior Choir Collection" 


Allene K. Bixby 
and 
Paul Bliss 


WENTY two-part anthems 

especially written for the 
needs of Sunday schools and 
Junior choirs. Some of the texts 
are from the scriptures but all 
have passed the most exacting 
standards of church authorities. 
The music is properly ranged, 
tuneful, churchly and selected so 
that there are anthems for vari- 
ous seasons such as Lent, Easter, 


"Indian Love-Charm" 


Sarah Grames Clark 
and 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 


ERE js an Amerindian 

choral work for Junior or 
Senior High Schools destined to 
be performed in every school on 
the American continent. The score 
is full of lovely melodies, bar- 
baric rhythms and marvellous 
choruses. All voice ranges are 
within the scope of young boys 
and girls. It is the best work we 
have seen to give during the 


"Musical Experiences 
of Little Children" 


Francis Arnold and 
Nina Kenargy 


MARVELLOUS _ collection 

of songs for children of 
nursery and kindergarten age. All 
songs are short and there is a 
great deal] of repetition. The tunes 
are simple, tuneful and though 
original, they are of folk-tune 
character. In manuscript form, 
the material was worked out with 
the children at Mary Crane and 
afterwards revised to conform 
with the experience gained. 


ete. George Washington celebration. 


Heavy binding, $.60 (Mixed Voices). $1.00 Price, Cloth bound, $1.50 


Send for your copy ‘‘On Examination’’—Also ask for our latest catalogs 


THE WiLLIs Music Co. 








137 West Fourth Street 
CINCINNATI OHIO 
NORTHWESTERN 


N. U. UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


A professional school of the University, 
granting the degrees of Bachelor and Mas- 
ter of Music. . . . Assigned Liberal Arts 
studies without extra charge. . . . Faculty 
of National reputation in Applied Music 
Departments. . . . Public School Music 
Department recognized as a leader in this 
field. 

















School of Music 
of the University of Michigan 


CuHartes A. Sink, President 
Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 


A gathering place for students, teachers, super- 
visors, conductors and directors of Public 
School Music, where instruction in all 
phases of instrumental and general methods 
is provided under inspiring conditions by 
a staff of distinguished experts. 





Coaching and regular lessons in all branches 

of practical music for professionals desir- 
ing to “brush up” during the summer. SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 
Location near a great metropolitan music 
center. Cultural advantages of a large 
University. Recreational opportunities of 


a beautiful lake shore campus. 


University Environment where students from all 
parts of the country assemble for special 
study in their respective lines. 


Lectures and Concerts, etc., of wide variety and 


general scope are provided daily. Bulletins on request 


For Special Announcement 
please address 


THE PRESIDENT 


CARL BEECHER 
DEAN 
1822 Sherman Ave. 





Evanston, Illinois | 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by Wut Earnart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





NBC Music Appreciation Hour, (In- 
structor’s Manual complete — Free 
Student Notebooks) Series A—Grades 

and 4, 10c; Series B—Grades 5 and 

10c; Series C—Grades 7, 8, and 
. 10c; Series D—High Schools, Col- 
leses and Music Clubs, 10c. 


the growth of the National Broad- 

isting Company’s Music Appreci- 
ation Hour from a hesitant experi- 
ment to an accepted part of the school 
music program. Just how large a part 
the improvement in the Teacher’s 
Manual and the addition of the Stu- 
dent Notebooks has played in this de- 
velopment it is hard to say. 

Certainly, in their present form they 
are a real aid to teaching. A valuable 
addition to the Manual this year is the 
first section of the Suggestions to Teach- 
ers, written by our own Will Earhart. 
In his usual charming style and in 
words of one syllable, he has outlined 
about everything that matters in the 
presentation of listening lessons. Miss 
Margaret Harrison’s suggestions for 
follow-up work with Series A and B 
rovide a wealth of ideas for the car- 
rying over of the radio lesson into the 
subsequent school life of the child. 

The descriptive notes by Mr. Dam- 
rosch and his gifted assistant, Mr. La 

ide, are even better than last year’s 

the writer’s opinion, as are the test 
questions which are printed in the Stu- 
dent Notebooks. There is a very com- 
prehensive bibliography of books on 
music and musicians, and an index giv- 
ing the phonograph numbers of all the 
music that is to be broadcast, as well 
as the publishers of the orchestrations. 
The Student Notebooks, which were 
prepared by Mr. Farnsworth and Mr. 
La Prade, contain all of the important 
themes of each lesson, pictures of the 
composer, provocative questions on the 
music and the composer, and a page 
for notes and clippings. The Note- 
book for Series D would have been 
more useful if specific readings for 
each lesson had been indicated. 

The programs for this year are cast 
in much the same moid as those of last 
year. They present a splendid cross 
section of the best in orchestral mu- 
sic, but practically nothing of our 
heritage of literature for the voice, 
solo instruments, and ensemble groups. 
Surely a course in music appreciation 
that gives the student no contact with 
these phases of our musical culture is 
decidedly one-sided. It is the hope of 
many of us that another year’s pro- 
grams may present a more balanced 
diet—MAX T,. KRONE, 


I has been fascinating to watch 


Reference Books 


Music For Pusiic ScHoot ApMINISs- 
Lary ee P. W. Dykema. [Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University.] 

Doctor Dykema has given us a book 

of decided utility. While it addresses 

the school administrator, it holds equal 
interest and benefit for teachers and 

Supervisors of music. In a day when 
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teachers, supervisors and administrators 
of music find available only about an 
eight-inch shelf of books that deal in a 
searching and fundamental way with 
their subject, the issuance of a book 
of this character is an event of im- 
portance. 

For Dr. Dykema, although, as always, 
practical, does not neglect, in this book, 
the philosophical and aesthetic founda- 
tions upon which practice is based, and 
from which it must determine its form 
and height. At a time when educators 
are filling volumes with discussions of 
inconsiderable improvements in the 
technique of teaching and learning, but 
ignore the philosophical thought that 
would point the way to fundamen- 
tal reforms in education, such basic dis- 
cussion is refreshing. It is not exten- 
sive, for the specific purpose of the 
book forbids that; but it is searching, 
though succinct. 

The book contains seven chapters. In 
the first, General Aspects of Music Edu- 
cation, the philosophical basis is laid. 
The contributions of music to the emo- 
tional and aesthetic nature are de- 
scribed. A sentence of peculiar worth 
occurs here. It explains much of the 
superficiality that characterizes all our 
dealings with music. The last clause 
rings sadly true. “Just as the constant 
using of a beautiful building which was 
created by an artist as a thing of beauty 
may cause us to think of it as purely 
utilitarian, so the constant use of music 
in some of its more prosaic functions 
may cause us to forget the elevated 
moods which gave birth to much of the 
great music.” 

The remaining Chapters are Music in 
the Primary Grades; Music in the In- 
termediate Grades; Junior High School 
Music; The Senior High School; 
Choosing Music Instructors and Equip- 
ping Them; The General Administra- 
tor and the Music Supervisor. One 
could quote approvingly from them all, 
for the marks of completed thought and 
experienced judgment inhere in all. Pos- 
sibly, however, the advice to adminis- 
trators, in the last chapter, because it 
crystallizes the timely purpose of the 
whole book and is comparatively fresh, 
will be most rewarding. There Dr. 
Dykema asks and successfully answers 
the questions as to what the musically 
untrained administrator should look for, 
and how he may evaluate, the instruc- 
tion in music under teacher or super- 
visor, when he observes the classroom 
practice. 

Every school principal urgently needs 
this book, and it is to be hoped that 
they all may want it. Every teacher and 
supervisor will want it, but it is to be 
hoped that they do not need it, at least 
quite so urgently.—WwILL EARHART. 


Tue Listener’s History or Music. 
Percy A, Scholes. [Oxford University 
Press, Carl Fischer, Inc., Sole Agents 
in U A.]. 

The complete edition of this sterling 

and favorably known work not only 

combines the three volumes issued 
earlier, but contains an Encyclopedic 

Index that greatly increases its useful- 


ness. The many who are acquainted 
with Mr. Scholes’ writings know that 
he has a rare gift for packing much 
information in small space, although 
consistently maintaining literary charm. 
This book is no exception—perhaps, 
indeed, is especially exemplary in this 
respect. In content, therefore, it is en- 
cyclopedic, in style it is literary. By 
the addition of the Index the two values 
are bestowed upon the reader. 

The complete history is comprehen- 
sive. The first period discussed ends 
with Byrd and Palestrina and their con- 
temporaries; the last includes such late 
moderns as Holst, Respighi, Casella, 
Bartok, Kodaly, Honegger. The work 
is not, however, dryly chronological. The 
last book, for instance, discusses the 
composers just named, and a host of 
others, in groupings determined by ar- 
tistic schools or movements, specifically 
The Impressionist School, The Neo- 
Romantics, The Anti-Romantics; and, 
throughout, the discerning and deftly- 
drawn sketches of artistic tendencies 
and schools, and of their underlying 
causes, determine the organization of 
the contents and give delight and illu- 
mination to the reader. 

A Set of Appendixes, seven in num- 
ber, at the end of the whole book, in- 
troduces such attractive topics as Stra- 
vinsky on “Music Itself”, Polytonality 
and Atonality, and Composition in 
Quarter-Tones and other Microtones. 
Equally interesting Appendixes also fol- 
low the divisions that were originally 
in separate form, as Volume I and 
Volume II. A copious bibliography con- 
stitutes one Appendix in each of the 
three sets, and adds further to the value 
of an uncommonly rich book.—wiILL 
EARHART. 


Strauss THE Rose Cavauier. Eric 
Blom. [Oxford University Press, Carl 
Fischer, Inc., Sole Agents in U.S.A.]. 

A new volume in The Musical Pilgrim 
series, which is edited by Sir Arthur 
Somervell, is always a pleasant event. 
Many of the attractive, good and in- 
expensive books of this series have been 
reviewed in these columns in the past, 
almost invariably favorably. The pres- 
ent volume is a worthy addition. As 
may be guessed, it is devoted to a crit- 
ical discussion of the opera named. 

The standpoint of the analyst is in- 
teresting. “Richard Strauss enjoys the 
services of several publicists who make 
it their business to give to the world 
his authorized commentaries on most of 
his works. This official method of an- 
alysis has its advantages. But I hold 
the view that what matters in 
music is not what the composer tells 
us about his workshop, but what he is 
able to convey to our imagination... . 
through his finished work alone. It is, 
in other words, for the hearer to supply 
the comment. 

“An official German guide to ‘The 
Rose Cavalier’ by Adolf Schattman and 
Richard Specht’s analysis in his book 
on Strauss I have purposely refrained 
from perusing, for this booklet shall in 
no way pretend to be anything but an 
independent study such as any musician 
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who has the time and the inclination 
might make privately.” 

Mr. Blom then proceeds to make the 
thorough job of it that anyone ac- 
quainted with Mr. Blom’s work knows 
he would make. In form his text fol- 
lows the play and music at once, page 
by page, number by number, from in- 
troduction to finale, on the well-taken 
ground that they form “one single and 
indivisible work of art.” His analysis 
is marked by the fine discernment and 
complete knowledge of the music that 
one would expect from him. 

By courtesy of Adolph Firstner and 
Co., large numbers of musical quota- 
tions are adduced. Nothing that could 
add to the value for the reader, indeed, 
is lacking.—WILL EARHART, 


A Mrntature History or Opera. Percy 
A. Scholes. [Oxford University Press, 
Carl Fischer, Inc., Sole Agents for 
the U. S. A.]. 

Not quite such a marvel of compactness 
as the same author’s Miniature History 
of Music, but closely resembling that 
work in its brevity and plenitude, is this 
latest product of Mr. Scholes’ pen. One 
may say with confidence that it is the 
first work that the student of the his- 
tory of opera should read; and with 
equal truthfulness one may say that if 
he never reads another he will find him- 
self far from uninformed on the sub- 
ject, not only in its general outlines 
but with respect to an imposing array 
of important facts. Moreover, his knowl- 
edge will be well organized for the re- 
ception of all further information of 
the kind. 

Discussion ranges from The Opera 
Before the Opera, and through all peri- 
ods and European countries, to Opera 
in the United States. Notwithstanding 
the large factual content, the reader will 
find his mind mainly engaged in fol- 
lowing penetrating analyses of artistic 
schools, ideals and developments. One 
or more chapters each is devoted to 
opera in Italy, the German countries, 
France, Spain, and oihers; and each of 
these chapters is followed by a copious 
dated list of first performances, valu- 
able for quick reference. —WILL EARHART. 


Textbooks 


ACCOMPANIED VOCAL 
Writinc; THe ELEMENTS oF FUGAL 
Construction. C. H. Kitson [Oxford 
University Press, Carl Fischer, Inc., 
Sole Agents for U. S. A.]. 

Books by this eminent scholar are alike 

in that they afford the reader the rare 

privilege of entering into companionship 
with the writer’s richest and most ad- 
vanced thought. Dr. Kitson can write 
down to beginners, and has done so; 
but he possesses the far more precious 
ability, and also the desire, to lift the 
reader to his own stage of scholarship. 

The best he has learned is none too 

good to impart to all who will read. 

Nor is his style condescending; he as- 

sumes interest and ability in his audi- 

ence. His books, therefore, raise the 
self-respect of his readers and give 
them new vision and energy. 

Six Lectures on Accompanied Vocal 
Writing will interest primarily the com- 
poser, or the prospective composer, of 
serious vocal works. No question of 
musical taste, technique or authoritative 
practice is neglected, and the work is 
richly documented with quotations from, 
and citations of, musical examples that 
range from Byrd and Bach to Parry— 


Stx Lecrures on 
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though with emphasis on British com- 
posers. Exercises follow some chap- 
ters, and a slender excerpt or two from 
a large number of these may serve to 
indicate the scope of the work. Thus, 
after Lecture I, is this exercise: “Set 
one verse of ‘When I survey the won- 
drous cross’ (tune Rockingham) in the 
manner of Bach’s ‘Jesu, Joy of man’s 
desiring’”; after Lecture II (on The- 
matic Development), the following: 
“Write a short theme to typify ‘Spring’ 
(add the accompaniment). Metamor- 
phosize it to typify (a) Summer, (b) 
Autumn, (c) Winter’; after Lecture V 
(Vocal Quartet), this: “Set the follow- 
ing words for Solo Quartet, Chorus, 
and Orchestra”; (five lines from Low- 
ell). 

Over all plays the illuminating vision 
of a master of music and a master in 
teaching. Quite apart from its value 
as an advanced textbook, these give the 
work the character of a critique on 
choral and other vocal composition that 
will give pleasure and profit to all 
musicians. 

The Elements of Fugal Construction 
offers to the prospective student-writer 
of fugues precisely what the foregoing 
work offers to the writer in accom- 
panied vocal forms. It is for those 
enlisted in the final stages of study of 
fugal writing and is strictly a textbook. 
As such it is an extraordinarily good 
one. 

Ample Exercises are, of course, in- 
cluded. They do not differ greatly from 
similar exercises in similar books; but 
the instruction that precedes them and 
guides the student through the work- 
ing of them differs as pedantry differs 
from apostleship. A live musical mind, 
of unusual power, and informed by an 
intimate knowledge of the world’s mu- 
sic that is equaled by few teachers, 
plays with enjoyment upon the project 
of constructing a certain type of musi- 
cal composition. The effect is greatly 
to stimulate one’s musical discrimina- 
tion and interest even before he essays 
writing; and no teacher can do better 
than that for his students—wiILL EAR- 
HART. 


THe Viotrn StTupENT’s VOCABULARY. 
Eugene Gruenberg [Oliver Ditson Co., 
Inc.]. 


The book is a recent addition to the 
series published under the collective 
title, The Pocket Music Student. 

The opening paragraph of the au- 
thor’s Preface reveals his purpose. It 
reads: “A lifetime’s experience has dis- 
closed to the author the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of violin stu- 
dents are enveloped in unbelievable ig- 
norance of the fundamental elements 
of musical, historical and, generally 
speaking, theoretical matters connected 
with their chosen instrument.” 

In accordance with the forecast thus 
implied, the author provides a first 
chapter on Musical Terms and a second 
on Rudiments of Musical Knowledge. 
The musical terms are such as may be 
found in any dictionary of the kind. 
The Rudiments simply summarizes such 
matters as Tones, Notes, Scales, Inter- 
vals, Chords, Altered Chords. 

But Chapter IIT is on Practicing. It 
is a very readable chapter and provides 
wise guidance in a happy form. The 
chapters immediately following, Famous 
Violinists, and Famous Violin and Bow 
Makers, provide alphabetically arranged 
lists of the important men in the two 
fields, together with years of birth and 


death, and nationality and school. They 
are excellent for quick reference to 
facts that ordinarily are widely scat- 
tered. The final chapter, The Violin 
and Bow, is an historical sketch that 
has been written with extreme care and 
is uncommonly full and reliable. The 
heart of the little book is, indeed, here. 
But that is not to say that the con- 
tents of the book as a whole, unless for 
the first two chapters, are of any but 
necessitous importance to all violin stu- 
dents. Considering its inexpensiveness, 
none should be without it.—WILL «£ar- 
HART. 


Operetta 


THe WHISPERING Woop. Rodney Jen- 
nett and Martin Shaw [Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Carl Fischer, Inc., Sole 
Agents for U. S. A]. 


The libretto and the music are alike 
commendable. A poetic fantasy is wed- 
ded to music as simple, sincere and ap- 
pealing as the text. 

The story is the familiar one of 
Snowwhite and the Seven Dwarfs, but 
under the hands of the librettist and 
composer here engaged, it acquires new 
meaning and appealing beauty. It is 
written for children; but it is for the 
artists who are in children. Not a mo- 
ment of theatrical and conscious make- 
believe is in the whole work. Artistic 
loss of self-consciousness is complete. 

The music is for treble voices. There 
is considerable solo work but all so per- 
fectly laid along lines of the child’s 
voice and his modes of musical feeling 
that it will issue appropriately and suc- 
cessfully from youthful lips. Choruses 
are in unison and two parts. The music 
is not great, but is perfect for its pur- 
pose. It is unfailingly interesting, com- 
petent and lovely; and it discloses much 
power of effective dramatic character- 
ization while maintaining purity and an 
utter absence of melodramatic turgiclity. 
The full evening apparently required 
for performance will be none too long 
for performers or audience. 

I almost wish I were again a teaclicr, 
with some classes of clear-eyed, honcst, 
sixth, seventh and eighth grade boys 
and girls—and some younger. I should 
be impatient of every hour until to- 
gether we had brought this charming 
work to performance.—WILL EARHART. 


Tue CHarcoaAL Burner’s Son. L. Ju 
Garde Peach and Victor Hely Hutch- 
inson. [Oxford University Press, Carl 
Fischer, Inc., Sole Agents for the 
U. a MS. 

The work is described as A Dramatic 

Story with Music for Children. It is 

cleverly, even smartly, done, and bears 

evidence that much talent has been ex- 
pended on it. Nevertheless one can not 
praise it as a work for children The 
dialogue is witty, the music effective, in 

a hearty, English light-opera way, but 

the atmosphere is one of burlesque, and 

only experienced and sophisticated per- 
sons can really do justice to burlesque. 

Children have not the introspective 
duality that is required of one wiio 
would enter into a role and at the same 
time laugh at it. 

But the work is quite too good aid 
too jolly to lose, and a way out appears. 
The music is not difficult, the chorus 
invariably sings in unison, and the voca! 
range is restricted. A high school 
group, with goodly dramatic ability, 
could give the rollicking comedy an a‘l- 

mirable performance without altering 
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the music at all and without changing 
scarcely a word of the text to fit it to 
the more advanced ages of the perform- 
ers. The plan is well worth a trial; for 
the work really suffers only because the 
authors prepared their wares and dis- 
played them in the wrong market.— 
WILL EARHART. 


Tue Srncers. Poem by H. W. Long- 
fellow; Music by F. C. Bornschein 
[H. T. FitzSimons Co.]. 


On first reading this impresses one as 
a nice cantata for unchanged voices, 
though on further acquaintance I find 
it rather unconvincing. It just misses 
being lovely—sSUSAN T. CANFIELD. 

Tue Srncers. Harvey Gaul. [M. Wit- 

mark & Sons.] 

A composer who possesses great gifts 
has here written moving, poetic music, 
of almost haunting beauty. The idiom 
is widely different, yet something in the 
absorbed poesy of this music recalls A. 
Goring-Thomas’ The Swan and the 
Skylark—I think, to the advantage of 
the present work, for shimmering har- 
monic combinations greet us here that 
were not current in the days of the 
gifted English composer. The poem is 
Longfellow’s. Its loveliness and the 
dept of its predications are worthily 
matched in the music. 

D’Indy was the composer’s teacher, 
but from what we meet here, it might 
well have been Debussy. With the 
Nocturne of the latter echoing in my 
ears, as miraculously played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra a_ few 
hours before I write these lines, I can 
fancy it in an orchestral investiture that 
would merge with entire congruity in 
that which is characteristic of Debussy. 

The work is inscribed to a worthy 
fellow-craftsman, Griffith J. Jones of 
Cleveland. It is scored for mixed 
voices, four parts, with incidental solos 
for soprano and baritone. The orches- 
tration is available. It is not as long 
as one who is once embarked on its 
current wishes it, but it should fill some 
fifteen to eighteen minutes with sheer 
delight. 

The best of our high school choruses 
can sing this cantata, and they are to 
be envied by those who can not.—wILL 
EARHART. 


O Praise Gop 1n His Hottness. Rob- 
ert Whyte (b. cir. 1530—d. 1574) 
[Carl Fischer, Inc.]. 

The Oxford University Press offers 

this old anthem by one of the first 

great musical artists of England. It is 
one of the Euterpe collection, edited 
by Charles Kennedy Scott. Ernest 

Walker, in A History of Music in Eng- 

land, reports that Whyte’s works are 

generally of the solidly contrapuntal 
order, with a sort of delicate, grave 
charm; that this particular anthem 
shows more vigor and movement than 
his quietly dignified genius ordinarily 
attained; that Whyte is reckoned, even 
remembering that Palestrina and 

Lasso were contemporaries, as among 

the very greatest European composers 

of his time. All this being true, we, 
who are in the midst of a choral Ren- 
aissance, owe the publishers and editors 
our hearty thanks for the ten excel- 
lently printed (and Gambleized) pages, 
and for the page of Points for Singers 
which precedes it. 

It is written in the vocal range of 
high school voices, and offers no real 
difficulties of tone or rhythm, although 
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EAST CHICAGO 
100 Per Cent! 


Goop for Illinois! said we when Robert J. 
White personally brought to the Conference 
office the cash and application cards to complete 
100 per cent enrollment of the music forces of 
the st Chicago schools. 

“Of course,” said Mr. White. “Good for 
any state or town. I recommend this one hun- 
dred per cent tonic highly.” 

“Shall we quote you to that effect?” said we. 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. White. “Also to the 
effect that Miss Clark and Miss Shearer hope 
to get one hundred per cent results on the 
fourteen — they have sent to the 
Committee for the National Chorus and Or- 
chestra! And you might mention the fact that 
East Chicago is in Indiana, not in Illinois.” 

“Oh,” said we. “Well, congratulations any- 
way!” Whereupon we .blushingly went about 
the business of recording the East Chicago, 
Indiana, one hundred per cent Conference mem- 
bership list. Here it is: 

L. E. Boroughs, Grace L. Boyce, Mary Lois 
Clark, Joe Cohen, Eugene Creitz, Mildred Dis- 
tad, Irene Duggan, Lois F. allaher, Ruth 
Glenn, Mary Gerstbauer, George W. Haskins, 
Lewis L. Mears, Herbert M. Preston, John G. 
Rassman (Superintendent of Schools), Michael 
J. Serbu, Pauline M. Shearer, Robert J. White 
(Director of Music), Grace E. Winters, Gene- 
vieve Yung. 





it demands sustained tone and well 
gripped phrases. A serious a cappella 
choir will be happy to add this fine 
number of its repertoire. — HULDAH 
JANE KENLEY, 


(1) I Have Twetve Oxen. Charles 
Wood. (2) I Saw Turee Sures. 
J. Meredith Tatton. (3) A Merry 
Time. J. G. Cameron [C. C. Birch- 
ard & Co.]. 

These are three of the more than 

twenty songs of The Yearbook Press 

Series of English songs. No leader of 

high school choral groups should be 

unacquainted with the series. 

The first song named above is a duet 
for S.A. It is delightfully simple and 
spontaneous, conducive to delicacy and 
freedom of vocal production. The sec- 
ond, a Christmas song for S.A.T.B., 
a cappella, is not at all the conventional 
carol or anthem, but delightfully folk- 
like and very vocal. The third is for 
four parts, S.A.T.B. It is a light and 
truly merry song of May and youth, 
one in spirit with Morley’s Now is the 


month of Maying.—HULDAH JANE 
KENLEY. 
Stncinc Patuways — Mary Stevens 


Dickie [Powell & White]. 
“Hymns and Songs and Worship Ma- 
terial for Junior and Senior High 
School Age” is the subtitle of this 
book. Mrs. Dickie, who has for some 
years been associated with Religious 
Education, set herself the task of clus- 
tering worship material about the four 
objectives of character education ap- 
proved by the N. E. A, namely: 
Knowledge of Self, Nature, Society, 
God. She recognized a dearth of ma- 
terial for the early adolescent, particu- 
larly, and has compiled and arranged 
these songs to supply the lack. She 
has attempted to find melodies fresh 
and unknown, using “nothing having 
an established thought association.” 
Less familiar folk melodies have been 
used and a few hymns from existing 
material. There is no severance be- 
tween secular and sacred, but rather 
the attitude that religion pervades all 
phases of life. To illustrate: In the 
first section, “The Path of Finding My- 
self,” occurs a lovely setting by Signe 





Lund of Edwin Markham’s “A Prayer,” 
Eleanor Stock’s “The Day My Room 
Spoke Up” set to an English Folk 
Tune, and Percy Dearmeis’ “Lord of 
Health” used with Robert Franz’, “Dedi- 
cation.” There are also some Spirituals 
and American Indian Melodies, not 
formerly in such collections—SUSAN 1, 
CANFIELD, 


Tue Lass With THE DeELIcaATE Arm 
Dy. Thomas A. Arne). Arranged by 
alph L. Baldwin [M. Witmark & 
Sons]. 

A chorus for three parts, S.S.A., with 

piano accompaniment. In addition to 

giving pleasure to singers and hearers, 
this well arranged bit of choral writing 
will help to develop good vocal and 
musical habits, since it will compel gra- 
cious treatment. Mr. Baldwin has no- 
where disturbed or distorted the dainty 

Arne song, but the added parts bring 

it into the repertoire of girls’ glee 

clubs —HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 


Gop Rest You, Merry GENTLEMEN 
(Traditional Carol with Descant). 
Arranged by Thomas F. Dunhill 
[Carl Fischer, Inc.]. 

This is one of the Arnold’s Descant 

Series, all of which are interesting, and 

many of which are a joy to do—such 

as O, Willow, Willow, and John Peel. 

This is for two equal treble voices, with 

piano accompaniment. It could be well 

done by girls’ choruses, or by uwun- 
changed voices in the elementary school, 
where it would be a very excellent be- 
ginning in contrapuntal singing —HUL- 
DAH JANE KENLEY. 


Instrumental 


TECHNICAL Fun For Att INSTRUMEN- 
TAL Groups. W. A. Storer [Gamble 
Hinged Music Company]. 

The title continues with the words 

“Harmonized and Synchronized,” brief- 

ly describing the set-up of the book. I 

find it easiest to describe this ingenious 

creation by picturing one of its pages 
to the reader. At the top of page two, 
and called lesson one, stand eight as- 
cending diatonic whole notes, beginning 
on one line, f. This easy progression 
of sounds is given character by assum- 
ing any one of four keys that stand 
pictured just above. These keys are, 
as the reader might guess, F Major, 

F-sharp Major, F Minor, and F-sharp 

Minor. Below this scale of whole notes, 

we find half-notes running f, a, g, ), 

etc. One easily sees how these, when 
played with the scale, are “harmonized 
and synchronized.” Below the half-note 
exercise are three others, each different 
but all made up of quarter-notes run- 
ning in a harmony selected to fit with 
the scale and half-notes. This did not 
seem to be complex enough to the orig- 
inator, however, so we find beyond 
more exercises, two in eighth notes and 
one in sixteenths. In these we find some 
diatonic movement, but always points of 
accent fall on the basic harmony. I have 
tried to picture to the reader eight parts, 
each harder than the preceding and de- 
signed for players on eight playing lev- 
els. The exercises will work and may 
perhaps result in some “fun”—similar 
to that resulting from the union of two 
tunes that are found to possess coinci- 
dentally the same harmonic basis. The 
exercises possess little musical content, 
however, and should be used for those 
who, for the moment, wish to place 
stress purely on technique—LEE M. 
LOCKHART, 
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ONE CONVENIENT ACCOUNT WITH 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
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PRESSER’S FIRST 
STRING QUARTET 
BOOK 


First Violin—Second Violin 
Viola—’Cello 


Price, Complete—$2.25 


Here is a Treat for School 
Musicians 

There are 15 worthy compositions in 
this collection, each skilfully arranged 
for effective string quartet playing. 
Each player is given an_ interesting, 
but not difficult, part. The aim at 
variety, in making up this collection 
of entirely new material for student 
players, was carried further by having 
several gifted arrangers instead of 
only one edit the book. 


——_—>_ —_ 
See This Book for Yourself— 
Many are Using It With Great 
Success— 


THE CLASS 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 


By ANN HATHAWAY and 
HERBERT BUTLER 
Student’s Book—Price, 75c 
Teacher’s Manual (includes piano 
acc.) —$1.00 


This is one of the most successful vio- 
lin educational works issued in recent 
years. It is an accepted standard with 
many teachers for the instruction of 
beginners in violin classes because 
every step is safe, simple and def- 
initely helpful. Clever easy arrange- 
ments of tunes that most young be- 
ginners know vocally let the students 
start playing immediately and give a 
direct and enjoyable approach. 


THE CLASS VIOLIN 
INSTRUCTOR— 

Book Two is now on press. The ad- 
vance demand bespeaks the favor the 
first book has won. 


b+ 


A Sensational New Operetta “Hit” 


PROMINENT SUPERVISORS ARE HIGHLY 
ENTHUSIASTIC OVER 


JOAN OF THE NANCY LEE 


Comic Operetta in Two Acts 


Book and Lyrics Music by 
By Agnes Emilie Peterson 


Vocal Score—Price, $2.00 


HE many requests for this operetta as soon as it was 

announced proved that many confidently expected some- 
thing worth-while from these writers and, judging by the 
comeback for copies to go ahead with performances, there 
Commendations received exhaust 
superlatives and some even name it the best since “Gilbert 
It is a musical play of fine proportions with 


was no disappointment. 


and Sullivan.” 
a good plot, humorous and dramatic action and brilliant, 
melodious and effective musical numbers. 


Operettas, Cantatas or Choruses to meet any described needs 
cheerfully suggested and sent for examination. 








Two New EtubDe FEATURES 


OF GREAT INTEREST TO SUPERVISORS 


44 Portraits of the World’s Best-Known 
Musicians Each Month— 


Beginning with the February, 1932, issue, THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE will 
present THE ETUDE HISTORICAL MUSICAL PORTRAIT SERIES, an alphabet- 
ical serial collection of the likenesses of the world’s best-known musicians of all time 
together with a biographical note on each. Nothing like this ever hitherto has been 
issued. Be Sure to See It. 


A Complete Easy Number for Small Orchestra— 


The generous assortment of music in the February issue includes an extremely simple 
orchestral arrangement of *‘Charm Waltz,’’ a delightful easy piece by Walter Rolfe. 
The orchestration is by Rob Roy Peery. Complete parts are given for Ist Violin, 2nd 
Violin, 1st & 2nd B flat Clarinets, E flat Alto Sax, Ist e 2nd B flat Trumpets, 
Trombone or Cello, Drums and Piano. 


Every Issue of THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE is Permanently Valuable— 
Subscription $2 the Year. 25c a copy. 
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Tue Litrte Forks’ Own OrcHESTRA. 
Griffith Lewis Gordon [Willis Music 
Company]. 

Mr. Gordon assumes, I judge, that a 

singing acquaintance " with tunes con- 

verts them into good teaching material 
for the beginning instrumental student. 

Whether this assumption is correct or 

not does not keep his selection from 

being a good one so far as standard 
songs, hymns and carols are concerned. 

I am unable to judge the arrange- 

ments since only a piano and violin part 

have been supplied. The books begin 
with America and end with Little Annie 

Rooney. Among the forty intervening 

pieces may be found such numbers as 

Aloha Oe; Silent Night; When You 

and I Were Young, Maggie; Old Folks 

at Home; O Sole Mio; and Lead Kindly 

Light. A few words of history of the 

tune or composer, as wel! as teaching 

hints, are found in connection with 
each tune—LEE M. LOCKHART, 


AND ORCHESTRA FOLIO, 


Junior BANpb 
[Sam Fox Publishing 


VotumeE I. 

Co.] 
If the reader knows the Fox Elemen- 
tary Series, Volume III, he may be said 
to know the Junior Folio, Volume I. 
It appears to be a little easier than the 
former, but strikes about the same 
stride. It is tuneful, as are most of the 
Fox publications—LEE M. LOCKHART. 


SARABANDE. Handel; ANDANTINO. Spin- 

dler. [M. Witmark and Sons.] 
Arranged for two oboes and two bas- 
soons, these little teaching pieces may 
be found most useful in the develop- 
ment of school oboists and bassoonists. 
As might be expected, the music is 
pleasant and worth while. The parts 
are confined to moderate ranges and 
the technical requirements will not dis- 
turb the average school player. The 
two numbers are also available for oboe, 
two clarinets and bassoon.—LEE M. 
LOCKHART. 


THEME From PIANo SONATA NUMBER 
12. Mozart; Loss. Gurlitt [M. Wit- 
mark and Sons]. 

As companion numbers for the Handel 
Sarabande and Spindler Andantino, 
these two numbers may be profitably 
investigated by those who need music 
for double reed quartet or a group con- 
sisting of oboe, two clarinets and bas- 
soon,—LEE M. LOCKHART. 


Fox CHAMBER Music Series. [Sam 
Fox Publishing Company]. 
Sensing our public school needs, as 


usual, Sam Fox has joined other Amer- 
ican publishers in the printing of cham- 
ber music_especially designed for us. 
The Fox Chamber Music Series is made 
up of numbers for string and wood- 
wind instruments. Twelve violin quar- 
tets with optional piano parts comprise 
one section of the Series. A dozen 
string quartets with score, optional 
piano, and a substitute violin part for 
viola comprise another division of the 
Series. Twelve woodwind numbers 
form the remaining part of this recent 
issue. Each woodwind number is ar- 
ranged for five players: Part one for 
either flute or clarinet, part two for 
oboe or clarinet, part three for clarinet 
only, part four for clarinet or French 
horn, part five for bassoon, tenor saxo- 
phone or bass clarinet. A score con- 
taining also an optional’ piano part is 
available. The string numbers may be 
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purchased in folio form as well as 
singly, but the woodwind division comes 
only singly, so far as the writer has 
been able to ascertain. The Fox Cham- 
ber Music Series will bear investigation 
by teachers who have small ensemble 
groups. Many of the numbers will be 
found quite acceptable—LEE M. LOCK- 
HART. 


Music for the Washington Bicentennial 


GeorcE WaSHINGTON. Romainie Van 
De Poele and J. V. Dethier [C. C. 
Birchard and Company]. 

The work is a short cantata, in unison 

and two parts, unchanged voices. It 

undeniably has shortcomings; but greater 
virtues as certainly overbalance them. 

To speak of the virtues first, the 
music has originality, sincere conviction, 
and strength. The melodic lines are 
comparatively free of worn and trite 
usage, and at their best are almost as 
much out of the popular manner as is 
a modal melody. Nevertheless, they are 
singable and lie well on the voice. The 
harmony is not equally original, but 
while quite diatonic and simple, it man- 
ages to move at times into unexpected 
associations. Bits of motives, too, often 
conventional in themselves (as in the 
brief instrumental introduction) are em- 
ployed with unexpectedly strong effect. 
Something of large purpose and wide 
horizon forms in the reader’s impres- 
sions as a result of this sturdy fidelity 
of the composer to his own forthright 
way of speaking. It is not highly pol- 
ished, but it has strength. 

The text is as honest as the music, 
but lacks more in elegance. It is also 
quite careless of lyric quality. Perhaps 
that fact accounts for much of the un- 
sentimental character of the music—in 
which case it becomes a merit rather 
than a vice. One can hardly be senti- 


mental musically with such lines as 
these : 
The Stamp Act Congress boldly 
meets, 


Its will the British will defeats. 
Petitions go to Parliament, 
Where Pitt defends our argument. 


But the work is healthy, is strong; 
and since polished insincerities have not 
the worth of less sophisticated plain 
speaking, this work gradually captures 
one’s affection and respect——wILL EAR- 
HART. 


THe Music THat GeorGeE WASHINGTON 
Knew. William Arms Fisher [Oliver 
Ditson Company, Inc.]. 

Mr. Fisher here makes an outstanding 

contribution to the Bicentennial litera- 

ture that is fast appearing. His book 
not only contains a large amount of 
music current in the later part of the 
eighteenth century, all of which is care- 
fully documented, but an_ historical 
sketch of twenty pages, written by Mr. 

Fisher, assembles many little-known 

facts relating to our early musical his- 

tory and casts much light on what have 
hitherto been obscure and little explored 
situations. Brief though it is, the ex- 

cellently written sketch represents an im- 

portant addition to our historical data. 
The sketch is in four parts: I. The 

Music Most Directly Linked to Wash- 

ington; II. Other Music that Washing- 

ton Heard or Knew; III. Dance Music 
of Washington’s Day; IV. Music in 

Commemoration of Washington. Fol- 

lowing are fifteen pieces of music, dated 

from 1759 to 1798, by Francis Hopkin- 


son, William Boyce, William Billings 
and others. The final section contains 
fifteen old-time dances, and notes op 
these dances. 

Our schools are a governmental in- 
stitution. Slowly an American culture 
is forming, and its roots should draw 
nurture from American tradition. As 
persons dedicated to the development 
of the spiritual climate which shall be 
America, we who teach music in the 
schools should study this book, make its 
contents our own, and pass what be. 
longs to them over to the children— 
WILL EARHART. 


Music REKaTING TO GEORGE WASHINc- 
TON. (Vocal Octavos) [Oliver Ditson 
Company, Inc.]. 

Lack of oe forbids detailed critical 

comment. The list received includes: 

Hail! Columbia, mixed voices, arranged 

by N. Clifford Page; The Glorious 

Name of Washington (English Air, best 

known as the Vicar of Bray), in three 

arrangements by William Arms Fisher, 
one for mixed, one for men’s, one for 
two-part treble voices; Mount Vernon 

Bells, mixed voices, arranged (from 

Foster’s Massa’s in the Cold, Cold 

Ground) by N. Clifford Page; Fair Land 

of Washington, solo and chorus of 

mixed voices, arranged (from old fife 
tune) by N. Clifford Page; Father and! 

Went Down to Camp (Yahkee Doodle), 

unison and mixed voices, edited W. A. 

F.; The Land of Washington, mixed 

voices, John Carroll Randolph; Ge porge 

Washington Processional, mixed voices, 

George B. Nevin; Ode for Washing- 

ton’s Birthday, mixed voices, arranged 

(from the vocal theme in Beethoven's 

Ninth Symphony) by N. Clifford Page. 

—wWILL EARHART. 

Woodwind 

TWELVE TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR WooDWINp 
QuinteTr. Georges Barrere [G. 
Schirmer, Inc.]. 

Six delightfully selected and arranged 

numbers comprise each of two volumes 

for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and bas- 
soon. These volumes should be in the 
library of every woodwind quintet. 

Every number is worth while and, with 

the exception of two or three, all are 

easy enough to be within the grasp of 

high school quintet groups.—LEE M. 

LOCKHART. 


String Quartet 


ANDANTE From B-Fiat Major Srrinc 
Quartet. Carl Ditters von Ditters- 
dorf [M. Witmark and Sons]. 

A very welcome addition to music for 
three violins and cello is this arrange- 
ment of the Dittersdorf Andante. ‘The 
viola part transfers to the violin with 
almost no pitch alterations and makes 
possible a performance almost equa! in 
quality to the original quartet. \Vit- 
mark is publishing also this movement 
for two violins, viola and cello. ‘This 
number is strongly recommended _be- 
cause of its high musical merit and its 
lack of extreme difficulty. It will be 
especially useful as a compulsory con- 
test number where the string quartet 
may be composed of either the tradi- 
tional instruments or of three violins 
and cello.—LEE M. LOCKHART. 


Band 
SuITrE For BAND. 
Schirmer, Inc.]. 


Little more than mention need be made 
of new issues in the Schirmer Series 


Mendelssohn [G. 
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NEW CHORUSES HAVE JUST BEEN ADDED TO 
“CHORAL TREASURY OF FOLK-SONGS”’ 


FOLK LORE ESPECIALLY ARRANGED FOR CONTESTS, FESTIVALS, ETC., ETC. 
Settings by Bryceson Treharne 












































SOPRANO AND ALTO % JUST OFF THE PRESS S. A. B. 
i512 The Children’s Prayer........ Lithuanian ...... 15 1553 Fair Wind Weather (Cie- 
1515 Come Lasses and Lads........ | err 12 lito Lindo) - F pacers! Mexican ......0- AS 
1516 On the Bridge of Avignon S.S.A.B 
(English and French words)..French .......... .15 ale a entaned 
ita 2.  _aiaegneAes Mexican ......... 15 1558 Dark Eyes (a cappella ad lib.). Russian ......... 15 
1518 Song of a Prince in a Fairy- - S. A. T. B. 
TEE ciscbaehwidvnidsessncecen Roumanian ...... ; ‘ Xia eng 
1519 Star Lullaby ............0006 PATER 20s ccccccee 15 1561 An Irish War Song (a cap-__ 
eer EE tccnaceen 15 pella ad lib.) .......+eseeeeee Irish .....s+e000e 15 
*1579 Dancing in the Snow.......... Ukrainian ....... 15 *1582 The Light in Our Cottage (a 
S. S. A. IEE. sox dcavetedescnnnans are 15 
1523 Lasses and Lads........ English .......... 20 *1583 That Dear Old Tune (Vien- 
+) a dhnimanainientae pail 15 nese Folk-Song) (a cappella). Austrian ........ AS 
1527 ns Elfin Horn (a cappella “. as 1s 
Ot Fe ere EE: sta venus ‘ 
1531 Fair Wind and Weather (Cie- NEW CHORUSES FOR BOYS 
ie RE cise cswecacace ous Mexican ........- 15 rranged by R. W. Gi 
1532 Heigho! ~~ of the Mill (a ae - T. T. B. B. 
en, cappella ad lib.)..........-... elsh .......-.-. 1636 The Auld House (Scotch Folk-Song)..........+. 10 
1533 = fonts sore vin re Canadian. .20 1637 A Man’s a Man for a’ That (Scotch Folk-Song) .10 
1543 O Willow —.._. English ‘15 1638 The Volga Boat Song (Russian Folk-Song)..... 10 
i345 Silent. O Moyle rm poe aa CCC : 1639 Ye Banks and Braes (Scotch Folk-Song)........ 10 
_, Saadied th. bccghuaamsebaodl ee 15 1663 Nobody Knows the Trouble I See (Spiritual).... .10 
S47 Star Lullaby ..........-ss000. Polish ........... 15 1664 The Silent Night (Brahms) (Swabian Folk-Song) .10 
1549 Whoopee Ti Yi Yo........... American Cowboy .20 1542 The Long Day Closes (Sir Arthur Sullivan)..... 10 
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known as the Master Series for Young 
Bands. For several years they have 
been accepted as superior for training 
such groups. Issues in the Master Se- 
ries for Young Bands include parts for 
all instruments included in the modern 
band. In the Mendelssohn Suite 
Schirmer has kept the high standards 
set in the suites previously published in 
this series.—LEE M. LOCKHART. 


NorweGiAN Ruapsopy. F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen [M. Witmark and Sons]. 


We have so little worth while music 
written especially for band that the 
writer feels urged to extend himself in 
praising this addition to band music. 
The composer’s accomplishments as 
conductor of the renowned St. Olaf 
Choir are sufficient guarantee of its 
musical quality, and his years of ex- 
perience as conductor of bands assure 
us that the possibilities of the band are 
completely and properly exploited. The 
Norwegian Rhapsody is tuneful and 
dramatic without having the oversweet 
or ear-splitting moments of most pres- 
ent day original band compositions. 
Superior craftsmanship is shown in the 
finale where different, previously heard 
themes are simultaneously treated. Hap- 
pily, the number is included in this 
year’s national contest list. Class B as 
well as some Class C bands will find it 
most suitable as a selected number. 
Class A band teachers will find it so 
rich and strong that only with reluc- 
tance will they set it aside, if they do, 
for something more bombastic and, in 
their opinions, more suitable for con- 
test work. Full score is available for 
this work.—LEE M. LOCKHART. 


Tue St. Cram BANp Fotto, Votume I. 
[Sam Fox Publishing Co.]. 

Bands now have available another gen- 
eral utility book to rest those over- 
worked sets that have become sufficient- 
ly familiar to be tiresome. The issue 
possesses eight marches and seven pieces 
of varied nature —LEE M, LOCKHART. 


Toy Orchestra 

Toy OrcHEestTRA TRAVELS IN A DOZEN 

Lanps. J. Lilian Vandeveu [Oliver 

Ditson Co., Inc.]. 
This is a delightful collection of folk 
tunes arranged for children who have 
reached the stage of score reading. For 
such children who have already made 
many instrumentations of their own, 
these arrangements will be especially 
interesting, as the author has scored 
each tune with careful attention to 
national characteristics. The type is 
large, simplifying the reading problem, 
and the individual scores are clearly 
notated and easily followed. The mel- 
odies are the less usual ones.—SUSAN T. 
CANFIELD. 


EIGHTEEN Fotk Tunes. Arranged by 
Virginia Peakes Churchill [Oliver Dit- 
son Co., Inc.]. 


These are tunes arranged for rhythm 
band to be used with Victor Records 
when a piano is absent. 

With a few exceptions, such as the 
very legato Au Clair de la Lune, the 
tunes are well chosen and well scored. 
Again, it is a collection for children 
who have made their own instrumen- 
tations of many tunes and are ready 
to read the score. 

The type is clear, readable and the 
words those from best translations or 
original sources.—SUSAN T. CANFIELD. 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


By Paut J. WEAVER 





OR something like a year it has 

been impossible for the JouRNAL to 
print all of the record reviews sent for 
each issue. And during this period 
many records have been covered which 
have real usefulness in the educational 
processes. So your reviewer proceeds 
to imitate “the sportive cow, who hilar- 
ious lept from bough to bough”—in 
other words, to re-view his reviews in a 


running commentary which will, he 
hopes, be suggestive in spite of its 
speed. 


Choral 
Trainers of choruses should by all 
means steep themselves in Mrs. Justine 
B. Ward's choir’s reading of Gregorian 
chants which make up the Victor 
Album numbered M-69, The Ordinary 
of the Mass. Great music, and exqui- 


sitely sung. 
Vocal 


Elizabeth Rethberg sings a Csardas 
from Johann Strauss’ Die Fledermaus, 
Victor 7415. Everyone who uses this 
dance-form will find the record worth 
having and using. Kathryn Meisle uses 
her rich, sympathetic timbre beautifully 
in a pair of trifling songs by Woodford- 
Finden and Haydn-Wood, Brunswick 
15219. 

An unusually good Mozart example . 
is given by Brunswick on disc 90125; 
trio from the Magic Flute and a duet 
from the Marriage of Figaro; foreign 
artists of first rank. 


Opera 

One runs short of superlative adjec- 
tives when he writes about the Victor 
recordings of Gilbert and Sullivan; 
several have been covered in these col- 
umns; Trial by Jury ranks with the 
the others; I would rather listen to this 
recording than see the opera performed 
by any company except two in the 
world. 

Using La Scala forces and Italian 
artists, Victor has released full record- 
ings of Verdi's Aida (M-54) and Rigo- 
letto (M-32). Both performances are 
highly creditable, and in both there are 
places of really great artistry; the out- 
roo he work is done by Giannini in 
Aida, 

Columbia uses the same orchestra 
and chorus and a fine cast in a full 
production of Rossini’s Barber of Se- 
ville (Operatic Series, 8). Stracciari is 
an inimitable “Figaro” and the whole 
performance is fine. 

A very impressive recording of the 
abridged (by Ernest Newman and Sieg- 
fried Wagner) version of Tannthduser 
is produced by Columbia, Set 154. The 
Bayreuth forces, and especially Janssen 
as “Wolfram,” deserve much applause 
and many re-hearings. 

Violin 

If any of your students think Bach 
tuneless and dry and academic, play for 
them Kreisler’s interpretation of the 
Adagio from the Partita in A Minor 
(Victor 8079). 

Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, A Major, 
Opus 47, is recorded for Victor (Album 
M-2) and for Columbia (Set 160). The 
latter is the better recording, as far as 
mechanics go; preference from the 
standpoint of interpretation is a matter 

4 





of individual standards and tastes. Hu- 
berman and Friedman are fiery and im- 
pulsive in the Columbia set, and one 
wishes at times for less energy and 
more insight; but there are fine spots 
in their work, especially as to decora- 
tive unanimity. Menges and DeGreef 
play the work with some fire, but not 
with brilliance. Probably the best re- 
cording of the work is neither of these, 
but the one by Cortot and Thibaud. 


Cello 


Casals gives usa fine recording of two 
Bocherint movements on Victor 7258, 
Adagio and Allegro in A Major. The 
interesting and seldom-heard Sonata 
for Cello and Piano by Debussy is 
really finely produced by Columbia 
(67895-D and 67896-D); the fourth 
side is given over to Cassado’s Ara- 
gonesa, played by the composer. 


Piano 


Chopin seems to have been rediscov- 
ered by the recording companies! Co- 
lumbia issues an album (163) contain- 
ing all of the Etudes, including the 
three “posthumous”; they are played by 
Robert Lortat with ease, assurance and 
fine poetic insight. Columbia also is- 
ues an album (159) containing twelve 
of the fifty-odd Mazurkas, with Ignaz 
Friedman playing fluently but with an 
abruptness of interpretation which is 
not always pleasing. Mme. Marguerite 
Long gives a masterly interpretation of 
the Fantasia in F Minor (Columbia 
17018-D and 17019-D). Percy Grainger 
does a pretty poor job of the B Minor 
Etude (Columbia 67605-D). 

Bach’s English Suite in A Minor is 
played by Harold Samuel for Victor 
(9476 and 9477) with all the clarity and 
fluidity which are inherent in the music 
itself. One of the best Bach record- 
ings issued. 

Brailowsky gives a vivid recording of 
Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsody No, 6 for 
Brunswick (85002). 


Piano Concertos 

Rubinstein’s recording of the Chopin 
Concerto in F Minor (Victor, Album 
M-110) is distinctly superior to the 
older recording reviewed in our issue 
for March, 1931; he plays with the Lon- 
don Symphony under Barbirolli. The 
same orchestra, under Ronald, plays 
with Cortot the César Franck Varia- 
tions Symphoniques ; a splendid perform- 
ance from every standpoint (Victor, 
6734 and 6735). An undoubtedly au- 
thoritative reading of Schumann’s Con- 
certo in A Minor is played by Fanny 
Davies with the Royal Philharmonic 
under Ansermet (Columbia Set 114). 


Chamber Music 

Beethoven’s Quartet in G Major, 
Opus 18 No. 2, was played for Victor 
(Album M-7) by the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet; although an early electrical record- 
ing, it should be in every good library; 
for the interpretation sets a high 
standard in every way. The same com- 
poser’s Trio No. 7 (“The Archduke”) 
is superbly done for Victor (Album 
M-92) by those three ensemble-minded 
individualists, Cortot, Thibaud and Ca- 
sals. The slow movement from Bee- 
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thoven’s “Street Song” Trio for Piano, 
Clarinet and Cello is well played for 
Brunswick on 90194; but that is a diffi- 
cult combination of instruments to re- 
cord with complete satisfaction. 


Harold Bauer and the Flonzaley 
Quartet play the Brahms Quintet in F 
Minor for Victor (M-10) in a manner 
that would be difficult to surpass; it is, 
of course, one of the very high peaks 
in chamber music. A fine recording of 
the Dvorak Quintet in A Major, a fine 
work which we too seldom hear, is 
made for Columbia by the Leners with 
Mme. Olga Loeser-Lebert (Set 161). 
The Franck Quintet in F Minor is 
played by Cortot and the International 
String Quartet for Victor (Album 
M-38); the album is decidedly worth 
owning, in spite of the inadequate re- 
cording of the string parts. The fa- 
miliar Schumann Quintet in E Flat 
Major is excellently presented for Vic- 
tor (Album M-28) by Gabrilowitsch 
and the Flonzaleys. 


One of the very finest recordings of 
chamber music ever issued is the Mo- 
zart Quintet in G Minor as played for 
Columbia (Set 150) by the Lener 
Quartet and d’Oliviera, the violinist. It 
is one of Mozart's greatest works— 
profound, passionate music; and it is 
played with enormous sensitiveness and 
sanity. 


The Ravel Quartet in F is recorded 
for Victor (Album M-88) by the Kret- 
tly Quartet. The album will be bought, 
though, more for one’s interest in the 
music itself than for the rather unsat- 
isfactory treatment which the Krettly 
group gives it here. oe 


Orchestra 

New recordings of Beethoven’s 5th, 
6th and oth Symphonies are issued by 
Brunswick (Albums 25, 26 and 31 re- 
spectively). The Fifth is played by 
Strauss and the Berlin State Opera Or- 
chestra; it would have been better to 
re-record the work, to our notion, than 
to re-press these old Polydor recordings 
which are stodgy and unsatisfactory. 
The Sixth is done by the same orches- 
tra, under Hans Pfitzner; one disagrees 
with points in the interpretation, but 
feels that the recording as a whole is 
a splendid one. The Ninth is given a 
reaily good recording here for the first 
time, and is therefore hailed with great 
joy; it is played by the same orchestra, 
under Oscar Fried; the last movement 
utilizes the Bruno Kittel Choir and four 
soloists of first rank. 


The most provocative Beethoven re- 
cording of recent days is Weingart- 
ner’s orchestral transcription of the 
Piano Sonata in B Flat, Opus 106. 
There is some obvious justification for 
the transcription of a work which de- 
mands almost more than the normally 
human pianist can give to it. And one 
must admit that this transcription is 
Beethoven, not Weingartner (what 
higher praise could be given Weingart- 
ner than this?). So whether one quite 
likes the idea or not, he studies this 
work with live interest. 


A small Beethoven number, in clear-cut 
minuet and trio form, is the Allegretto 
in E Flat; it is played by Coates and a 
symphony orchestra on Victor 9048. 


Brahm’s Symphonies No. 2 and 3 are 
impressively played for Victor (M-82 
and M-42) by Stokowski and the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. From the interpre- 
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tative and the recording standpoint, 
both sets are of superlative value. 


Three symphonies by Haydn are is- 
sued by Victor: The Surprise (M-55), 
The Clock (M-57) and The London 
(35981-2-3). Koussevitzky plays the 
first of these in a virile fashion, and 
Toscanini gives a fine interpretation of 
the second. The third is played by Bar- 
birolli’s Chamber Orchestra, giving to 
the early work much of its original 
flavor of intimacy and crisp clarity. 


A fine recording of the Mendelssohn 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Overture is 
given on Brunswick 90137 and 90138 by 
Furtwangler and the Berlin Philhar- 
monic; in contrast to a Paris version 
reviewed in these columns, this inter- 
pretation has the delicate, yielding, im- 
aginative qualities demanded by the 
play itself. 


One of the worst records of the sea- 
son is Mendelssohn’s Spinning Song as 
played for Brunswick (90138) by Wolff 
and the Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris. 
The charming melody is almost com- 
pletely lost in the elephantine clumping 
of a halting accompaniment. If your 
orchestra plays like this, — — —— ! 


Two Symphonies by Mozart are re- 
leased: No. 34, in C. Major, by Colum- 
bia (Set 123) and the Jupiter, in C 
Major also, by Victor (Album M-30). 
The latter is the more weighty musi- 
cally, but the former is the more suc- 
cessful as to recording. The Victor 
album is filled out with the same com- 
poser’s Overture to The Impressario, a 
tuneful and lively piece from a seldom 
heard lighter opera. 


Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmustk is 
given a fine recording by Oscar Fried 
and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
(Brunswick 90144 and 90145). 


Schubert's Seventh Symphony, in C 
Major, depends for its fineness less on 
its strictly melodic and more on its 
structural detail and finish than most of 
his works; a reasonably good recording 
of it, therefore, falls short of what is 
needed; and that must be the verdict 
on Blech’s version for Victor (Album 
M-33). A pleasing recording of Schu- 
bert’s Twin Brothers Overture is given 
by Melichar on Brunswick 90085. 


Richard Strauss is represented by the 
Rosenkavalier Waltzes, which are de- 
lightfully done by Bruno Walter (Co- 
lumbia 67892-D) and by two of his 
great symphonic poems, Don Juan and 
Till Eulenspiegel. Albert Coates gives 
fine readings of both of the latter for 
iba (9114-9115 and 9271-9272 respec- 
tively). 


Wagner's Siegfried Idyll is given a 
delicate and refined reading by Otto 
Klemperer for Brunswick (90135 and 
90136). 


Two movements from Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff’s Caucasian Sketches (In the 
Mountain Pass, and In the Mosque) are 
well done by Victor (36017) and sup- 
plement the two other movements re- 
corded by them on 6514. 


Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and Juliet, one 
of his most vital works, is played by 
Mengelberg with that combination of 
passion and tenderness which the sub- 
ject demands (Columbia 67868-D and 
67869-D). Two of his other works are 
well presented by Melichar on Brunswick 
90126 and 90127, the Capriccio Italien 
and a Polonaise from Eugen Onegin. 





Two versions of Ravel’s La Valse are 
issued by Victor. The more recent jis 
played by Koussevitzky (7413 and 
7414) ; it is the more interesting of the 
two recordings, except for the opening 
part of the number, which is so clouded 
as to be incomprehensible ; this part 
comes off well in the older version by 
Coates (9130 and 9131). 


Three characteristic dance- -movements 
are given by Malcolm Sargent in De- 
Falla’s Three Cornered Hat Suite, skill- 
fully done for Victor on 21781 and 
21782. His fascinating Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain is authentically and 
sensitively played by a Spanish orches- 
tra under Halffter-Escriche for Colum- 
bia (Set 156). 


A good recording of the orchestral 
transcription of Debussy’s Danse, writ- 
ten originally for piano, is played by 
Koussevitzky for Victor (7414). 


Two short movements from Sibelius’ 
Karelia Suite are found as fillers for 
the same composer’s first and second 
symphonies, reviewed in our last issue. 
They may be had separately on Colum- 
bia 67837-D and 67848-D. 


Holst’s Dance of the Spirits of the 
Earth, from “The Perfect Fool,” 
smacks of the mood of Mendelssohn's 
fairy music. A good recording of it is 
found on Victor 9131. 


Resphigi's Fountains of Rome is fa- 
miliar to all orchestra concert-goers; it 
is splendidly recorded for Victor (9126 
and 9127) by Albert Coates and the 
London Symphony. 


The modernistic Frenchman Dukas, 
whose L’Apprenti Sorcier is familiar, 
is represented in the recent Columbia 
Albums (113) by another of his dance 
poems, La Peri. It is an album which 
will well repay your careful attention. It 
is filled out with the Sicilienne from 
Faure’s Pelleas et Melisande; this is 
also issued, along with the Prelude and 
Spinning Song from the same work, in 
a version by Wolff and the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic (Brunswick 90148 and 90149) 
—a straightforward reading of the sim- 
ple and pleasant music. This last pair 
of records is filled out with Ravel's 
Pavanne pour une Infante defunte, the 
best available recording of this familiar 
work, 

Berlioz’ Fantastic Symphony is played 
by Pierre Monteux and the Paris Sym- 
phony for Victor (Album M-111); it is 
a superior recording, and Monteux 
makes the most of a work which, in- 
effectively played, can be very dull in- 
deed. 

Dr. Stokowski conducts with his usual 
zest and finesse in the Victor album 
(M-62) given over to excerpts from 
Bizet’s L’Arlesienne Suite. The set in- 
cludes five of the twenty-seven numbers 
which Bizet wrote in the original ver- 
sion of this music. 


Saint-Saéns’ Carnival of the Animals 
is delightfully played by Stokowski 
(Victor Album M-71), distinctly in the 
spirit of good fun in which the music 
was written, and without the exagger- 
ations which typified an earlier record- 
ing of the work. The set is filled out 
with Tschatkowsky’s Song Without 
Words Op. 40, No. 6. 


Goldmark’s colorful Sakuntala Over- 
ture is well but not brilliantly played by 
Rosario Bourdon for Victor (22535 and 
22536) ; the best effects are in the more 
melodious passages. 
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A superior recording of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakofi’s Russian Festival of High Easter 
(La Grande Paque Russe) is given by 
Stokowski for Victor (7018 and 7019) ; 
it is the type of music which gives 
Stokowski real chances for his opulent 
tone and rich attenion to detail. The 
Introduction and Bridal Cortege from 
Le Coq @Or is given a satisfying re- 
cording by Wolff and the Lamoureux 
Orchestra for Brunswick (90122). 


Two useful marches of a character- 
istic type are released by Brunswick on 
90128: Gounod’s Funeral March of a 
Marionette, and Pierne’s March of the 
Little Tin Soldiers. These familiar bits 
are done with spirit, and are well re- 
corded. 


The French horn is featured in a 
useful number by Saint-Saéns, the Ro- 
mance in F Minor, on Brunswick 90121. 
The same record contains two familiar 
Russian pieces: Moussorgsky’s Fair at 
Sorvtschinsk, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Flight of the Bumble Bee. 


“4 Hollywood Bowl Concert” is the 
title of a mixed album issued by Victor 
(M-40); the music was recorded out- 
of-doors, in keeping with the title, 
which accounts for results not quite up 
to the usual Victor standards; but the 
set has real usefulness in spite of this 
slight detraction. It contains Dvorak, 
Carneval Overture; DeFalla, Fire 
Dance; Berlioz, March to the Scaffold; 
(4th movement, Fantastic Symphony) ; 
Balakirew, Islamey; and Tschaikowsky, 
Sleeping Beauty Suite. 


—-— ~~ 


Broadcast of Band Contest Music. Frank 


Simon, Conductor of the Armco Concert Band, 
announces a series of three broadcasts in which 
will be interpreted the State and National 
Band Contest pieces for Classes A, B and C. 
These broadcasts will come over Stations WLW 


and WS8XAL, Cincinnati, between 9:00 and 
9:30 P. M., as follows: January 25, In 
Bohemia Overture (Hadley), the composition 
selected for Class A high school bands; Febru- 
ary 29, Youth Triumphant (Hadley), the Class 
B number; and March 28, Urbana (Roberts), 
the Class C number. The concerts are being 
sponsored by the American Rolling Mill Co. 


(“Armco”), Middletown, Ohio. Conductor 
Simon was formerly solo cornetist and assistant 
conductor of Sousa’s Band, and the Armco 
Band is composed almost entirely of artists, 
most of whom have played in the country’s 


leading symphonic organizations. 


Erratum. In the official list of music for 
state and national band contests published in 
the Journal last month, Christiansen’s Nor- 
wegian Rhapsody appeared as a Carl Fischer 
publication, The Rhapsody is in the catalogue 
of M. Witmark and Sons. 
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CONTENTS OF BOOK 
Price in 
Octavo Form 

2000 Let Trouble Blow Away (Brooke)................ Easy $0.12 
ee io or6 cea kede rere esnsonneaeaen Med. 12 
Se I MO HII oo ics cic cscs ccsescvienseews Easy 15 
2003 Little Dutch Garden (Fearis)................-.000- Med. 15 
2004 Song of the Open Road (Wilson)............. er Easy 12 
BOGS Thame CHES CLAWFENCE) occ ciceciicscccccccesccs Med. 12 
2006 Steal Away to Jesus (Arr. Jerome)................ Easy 12 
Se I Ci occ sccescecccccsesevsensesens Easy 12 
SOR Tecate Fans (LAWPORCE) «oe osc ccecicccsccscceves. Easy 12 
2009 When Icicles Hang by the Wall (Moore)........ M. D. 12 
te I BE Io 6 6k coos cicccvcccccenssseses Med. 12 
ee so cuc bboscenssisecevscoweewend Easy As 
2012 My Charger and I (Haynes)................-+-00 Med. 12 
ne I OP Ns Cc ivctcdcctceceeseens M.D. BY 
2014 When Night Has Gone (Jerome)...............+... Easy 12 
2015 The Moon of Roses (Nyvall) ................2.04. Diff. 15 
SOIG Tie Wiis Tee CIVMIGCME) «oo o.oo ccirsccccvcccvccs Med. 12 
PRICE, IN BOOK BPORM... on cccvccccccccccccseccccccse -.-- 80.60 


Single Copy of Beok or any of the Octavos will be 
sent on Fifteen Days’ Approval upon request. Ask 
for Complete Catalog of School Music Publications. 


J. S. FEARIS & BRO. 


2204 AINSLIE STREET 


Practical Two Part Songs 
CHANGED MALE VOICES 


(avbediaebseesecesen Piano Accompaniment 


| A book that will be of 
| great interest and help to supervisors select- 
|| ing material for the young and inexperienced 


i tenor and baritone, both in medium range, 
with texts that the boys will enjoy singing. 


in octavo form. Can also be sung by soprano 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


part songs, 
difficult, for 


written for 
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REDUCTION 


We have reduced the price of the Vocal Score of the Opera 
By GILBERT & SULLIVAN 
From $2.50 to $2.00 Per Copy 


IN PRICE 


on National Band Conte 
CLASS B AND C 


LUDWIG MUSIC @ PUBLISHING C2 





Chorus Parts, 30c. 


Stage Manager’s Guide (Acting Libretto). 
Orchestration for 10 Instruments 
Small Libretto (Words Only), 25c. 


The Arcade Cl 


ONLY 





— Brockton 


Full Band (with score) $2 


st List No. 40 
BANDS 


eveland, Chio 





FOR RENT 








WM. A. POND & CO., 





MAT BE OBTAINED FROM 
18 West 37th Street 


On Page 86 
NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥- 
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for your con- 
venience in 


paying dues you will find a remittance 
coupon and the address of your Sec- 
tional Conference Treasurer. 
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ARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 








HRISTMAS candles, Handel’s 

Messiah and holly wreaths hav- 

ing been duly put away, once 
again we turn to normal living —or 
should one say abnormal? Perhaps only 
at the holiday time of good will and 
unselfish giving are we truly normal. 
Can it be possible that only then do we 
see life clearly and in its true meaning; 
that the rest of the year we engage in 
the pursuit of man’s accustomed goal, 
from which nothing short of an act of 
God is able to wrench us? 


+ tf 


We note with sadness the passing of 
one of America’s foremost and best- 
loved music educators, Dr. Peter Chris- 
tian Lutkin, founder and dean emeritus 
of the Northwestern University School 
of Music, founder of the North Shore 
Music Festival, organist and conductor. 


¢ tf 


How will the United States celebrate 
this 200th anniversary of Haydn’s birth? 
Vienna commemorates the event with 
a great festival next spring; other hon- 
ors will be paid the master by his 
countrymen. We feel impelled to draw 
attention to a paragraph which appeared 
(reprinted from London Musical Stand- 
ard) in The Etude of January date: 
“Haydn can teach the present age many 
a priceless lesson. In fact, the motto of 
a modern Haydn might quite well be: 
‘How to be good-natured though sym- 
phonic.’ As Haydn the composer had 
nothing of the too precious, the over- 
ripe, the merely smart or cynical about 
him, his scores point many a moral to- 


day.” 
¢ tf 


Do you suppose Gatti-Casazza, gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, feels as morose as his ex- 
pression in recent photographs would 
have us believe? “They” say that we 
need feel no alarm regarding the fu- 
ture of our premier opera company; 
that it is on a secure foundation, withk- 
out a totter anywhere. But, neverthe- 
less, we wish Gatti-Casazza would look 
more cheerful. 


Speaking of opera, we note an edict 
to the effect that there are to be no 
more agencies for Italian artists sing- 
ing in Italy. Well, well, that should 
be no problem at all. Aren’t all the 
Italian artists singing in America? 


Leonard Liebling (Musical Courier) 
says: “Deems Taylor, as narrator of the 
Haensel and Gretel broadcast (Metro- 
politan Opera) made by NBC ast 
week, spoke during the performance of 
the music. Deems understands operatic 
traditions all right.” 


Toscanini is forced to end his early 
season engagements in America and re- 
turn to Europe for treatment of the 
neuritis affecting his right arm. What- 
ever it is that affects the Toscanini ba- 
ton arm, it is safe to say that many 
a conductor wishes he had it! 
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Art, music, dramatics, physical edu- 
cation, manual arts, and similar subjects 
are wont to suffer in times like these, 
because they are relatively new, and the 
new is made synonymous with the “un- 
necessary.” But, says Aldous Huxley, 
“all the valuable things in life, all the 
things that make for civilization and 
progress, are precisely the unnecessary 
ones. If we stuck to the merely neces- 
sary, we would still be apes.” 

The foregoing statement is worth 
clipping and putting in your wallet or 
vanity case—or any place where you are 
likely to look frequently. The Gossiper 
clipped it from January Ohio Schools 
Journal, in which journal it appeared in 
connection with an excellent article by 
Howard G. Danforth, Director of Physi- 
cal Education, Lima, Ohio. 


+ f 


Further comment on Mr. George M. 
Cohan’s music for the Washington Bi- 
centennial alluded to in this column last 
month. This from an editorial in the 
January 10 issue of Musical America: 

Mr. Cohan’s “Father of the Land We Love” 
has been authorized as the representative bi- 
centennial song. The work is, to say the 
least of it, lacking in dignity. A celebration 
of this sort should enlist for its musical ex- 
pression the art music of the country—the best 
that there is to be found. Even to draw on 
what folk-material we possess would be more 
significant than to hold up as typical (either 
of our music or of the greatness of our coun- 
try’s “father’’) a song of doubtful taste. 

Granted that the so-called “popular” song 
of yesterday may become the folk-music of 
today or tomorrow, it seems to us that in this 
case the emphasis is wrongly placed. To have 
such a song go all over the country, particu- 
larly into the schools where teachers and su- 
pervisors are patiently trying to counteract just 
such influences, is to defeat the purpose of 
cultural efforts. 

To have a work of this calibre represent us 
to other nations is to deepen an already exist- 
ing impression that we are lacking in serious- 
ness in our musical] culture. 

The commission has provided a worthy 
American composition in the choral ode 
by Mr. Carpenter (“Songs of His Chil- 
dren,” also mentioned in this column 
last month), but, as Musical America 
says, “although it may be sung widely 
it will hardly be on the lips of every- 
body; whereas, the song by Mr. Cohan 
has many more chances of popularity.” 


¢ ft 


Vincent d’Indy, dean of French com- 
posers and internationally famous, 
friend of Liszt and devotee of Wagner, 
considered by Franck his best pupil, 
founder and director of the Schola 
Cantorum (Paris), passed from this 
life early in December. 


¢ tf 


“Paul Whiteman took off sixty-nine 
pounds recently. We hear that he had 
to give his old suit to a couple of other 
fellows.”—Life. 


From the London Humorist: “Rioters 
invaded a Spanish music hall and pelted 
the performers with missiles. They 
didn’t leave a turn unstoned.” 








Some day we shall reveal all. We 
shali come out into the open and tell 
just what we think (in a nice way, of 
course) of those music lovers (sic) who 
always leave before things end. We 


may have hinted at it, at times, but 
never have we delved into the horrid 
depths of our annoyance with persons 
who, in the very midst of a rapturous 
climax, begin fumbling with coats, drop- 
ping handbags and programs, ronging 
lips, poking us, and generally upsetting 
our nervous system. One day there 
shall be a reckoning. 


+ f 


One of the finest radio performances 
ever heard by this Gossiper was given 
by the English Singers on a Sunday 
afternoon. Their quality and style of 
singing seemed eminently suited to the 
demands of radio; the beauty of their 
work was, if anything, augmented by 
the instrument through which it reached 
the listener. The Gossiper ventures the 
comment that singing groups seeking a 
model in all that is worth while in 
voice ensemble—including beautiful tone 
and well-nigh flawless intonation—may 
well emulate the English Singers. 


+ tf 


We hesitate to spread a rumor, but 
didn’t we read that Lawrence Tibbett, 
lately divorced, had wed again? Easy 
go, easy come. 


¢ tf 


Russell V. Morgan, with his “Music 
vs. the Taxpayer: Shall Beauty or Dol- 
lars Win?” occupies a full page and a 
half of Musical America in the issue 
of December 10th. A powerful article, 
it is well worth reading by all who have 
the interests of our national musical 
growth at heart. Says Walter Kramer, 
editor: “Mr. Morgan. [who] occu- 
pies a position of unique importance in 
American educational music, is well 
fitted to speak of the problems which 
confront the pedagogue in a period of 
unexampled change.” 


Musical America is likewise authority 
for news to the effect that: “Geraldine 
Farrar will conclude her concert career 
with the recitals booked for her this 
season. She will, however, continue to 
sing in radio engagements, a field in 
which she made a successful debut this 
season.’ 


In the January Musician we find a 
review of the Conference Yearbook for 
1931 by Edward B. Birge, which should 
challenge the attention of musicians 
generally, and particularly of Confer- 
ence members who have not yet scen 
the very “meaty” Conference book which 
has but recently come from the press. 


An editorial in the January Diapason 
pays tribute to the long-suffering music 
publisher, too often taken for granted. 
The concluding sentence reads thus: “If 
they [the publishers] are starved through 
neglect, it will be the fault of those 
whom they have striven to serve.” 


Musical Courier is giving handsome 
space to public school music. In a late 
copy we find two splendid contributions 
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CLEVELAND HOTEL INFORMATION 


Cleveland offers an abundance of hotel accommodations, and, although it is anticipated that attendance at the 


Silver Anniversary Meeting of 
who attend can be comfortably housed. 


you desire to stay in the hotel assigned to your Sectional Conference. 


primarily to facilitate the work of 


e Sectional 


the Music Supervisors National Conference will far exceed any previous record, all 
It is important, however, that rooms be reserved at once, particularly if 
The assignments listed below are made 
Conference officers in arranging for the various affairs pertaining 


solely to their own groups. While every effort will be made to accommodate every member who makes application 


for reservations in his Sectional Conference hotel, this cannot be guaranteed. Send reservations direct to 
of your choice. 














e hotel 


Eastern Conference..........--------- Hotel Cleveland | ee se Conforsaee — 
ifornia Western Conference............... Wi outhwestern Conference inton 
a y hepa — morn - National H. S. Chorus & Orchestra 
ort. ntr. nference otatier Boys Olmsted 
Northwest Conference Winton Girls Auditorium 











DIRECTORY OF HOTELS IN CLEVELAND 

















































ROOM—ONE PERSON ROOM—TWO PERSONS 
NAME LOCATION - 
With Bath Without Bath With Bath Without Bath 
Chester Ave. at E. 13th St................0000 $3.00 to $3.50 | $2.00 to $2.50 $5. $3.00 and $4.00 
BD EE, GEE BID, cvccccccccccccccocces v 1" | Seeemeereeee FF 7 \ | | Spero 
TL, cntenicndacuccsnesssnnsenseues 2.00 to 3.50 ee OP GD Bovnsccscctcseces 
| > 3 SRR Hane FE | ere 
Superior Ave. and Public Square......... ---| 3.00 to 8.00 5.00 to 12.00 
.| Prospect Ave. and Colonial Arcade 2.50 to 5.00 4.00 to 7.00 
.-| 1588 Ansel Road (Women only)...........+++++|eesessececesesee| 1.60 to 2.00 ]............-... 
.| Euclid at E. 14th St............ 2.25 to 2.50 3.25 to 3.50 
EE Ca ctwnsecscccrsesescescesessecs 2.00 to 3.00 3.50 to 4.50 
E. 0th St. at Cheater Ave............scceeceees 2.50 to 3.00 4.00 to 5.00 
Superior Ave. at E. 6th St.............ceseeees 3.00 to 6.00 6.00 to 12.00 
TET 1.50 to 2.50 3.00 to 3.50 
Euclid Ave. and E. 22nd St...........cesseeee 2.50 and 3.00 4.00 to 6.00 
Superior Ave. at E. Oth St...........ccccccceee 2.50 to 4.00 4.00 to 6.00 
10539 Euclid Ave............. ---| 2.50 to 3.00 4.00 to 5.00 
.| Euclid Ave. at E. 12th St... 3.00 to 9.00 |. 4.50 to 16.00 |. 
aa t Ave. at E. 30th St. 2.00 to 3.00 |. 3.00 to 5.00 |. 
.| 3328 Euclid Ave.............. .--| 2.50 to 3.50). 3.50 to 5.00 |. 
Prospect Ave., near E. 9th St.................- 3.00 to 5.00 4.50 to 7.00 
Derbyshire Rd. at Surrey Rd............++.+- EE, USERS ere $6.00 
punere BR, CRT Be icccescccvcccceccoss Be EE Bveveccccccccoses $5.00 to $7.50 
Euclid Ave. at E. 107th St............-.seeeees * | oh! | eeeere 6.00 to 15.00 
1 i Tc eencetencesesesosones J oo eas 6.00 to 25.00 
Sb deenedccusscescoccsscoeveccs fF | jt | ere 3.50 to 6.00 
105th at Park Lane..............ceceeeveeeeees CHT GaSe bvccccccceesccces 6.00 to 10.00 
7500 Fiuclid Ave.......0.ceeeeeececceeeeeeeeees 3.50 $2.00 to $2.50 | 4.50 to 5.00 
CS Eee F [3 * | =r 3.00 to 6.50 |. 
i I, so cucnccetperseseestores 4.00 to 5.00 8.00 q 
(Rocky River Station) Cleveland.............. 3.00 to 5.00 5.00 to 8.00 





























*Members Cleveland Hotel Association, Inc., and Convention Board. 
tMembere Cleveland Convention Board. 
Authorized by Convention Board, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, A. J. Kennedy, Manager 






































The Auditorium is on East 6th Street between Lakeside and St. Clair 
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The New Pruefer 


Wonder Wood Clarinet 


(Pat. No. 1,801,600) 


The most valuable improve- 
ment since clarinets were made. 
You will want to know about it. 
A wood clarinet that cannot 
crack nor change in the bore in 
the upper joint where they usu- 
ally do. A great relief to the 
lover of a wood clarinet. It has 
the easy-playing qualities of the 
metal and retains the full wood 
tone quality not obtainable in 
any other material, quoting the 
reports of the critics. These are 
furnished in two grades. Prices 
on request. 

Also both Single and Double 
Body Metal Clarinets in all 
grades: 

1. Single Body from $45 to $95. 

2. Double Body from $80 to $105. 
Also our latest improved STU- 
DENT MODEL EBONITE CLAR- 
INET with metal lining in the 
upper part protecting middle joint 
against breakage. Made of real 
Ebonite, not so-called composition, 
which disintegrates with 

use. A panama wae $45” 
for the price 

We invite trial 
others. We can save you menen, 
wee for particulars and special 
prices. 


G. PRUEFER MFG. CO. 


185A Union Ave., Providence, R. I. 











Every Music Supervisor should read 
the series of Feature Articles in 
"MUSICAL AMERICA” by 

a WILL EARHART [issue November 
10 

RUSSELL V. MORGAN [issue 
December 10) 

DR. HOLLIS DANN [issue Janu- 
ary 10) 

and others to follow this Winter. 
For Sale Everywhere or by Special 
Subscription Offer at $2 a year, 
{instead of $3), on receipt of this 
ad by 

MUSICAL AMERICA, Steinway Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 


ee. 63 
—= a Soa 


Mastercul 


UNIFORMS 





YOU WILL APPRECIATE 
THE DIFFERENCE— 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND 
CLOTH SAMPLES, FREE 
















[HtING Bros Fverarn (0. 


KALAMAZOO. MICHIGAN 


FOR CORRELATION 


FOLK AND ART SONGS 
IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
C.C.BIRCHARD & CO.~ ~BOSTON 
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by well known members of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference—Ed- 
ward B. Birge (Chairman of our Edi- 
torial Board) on “Is Public School 
Music Proving Itself?”, and Alfred 
Spouse with “A Short History of the 
Voice Class Movement in American 
High Schools.” 

Have you seen the latest issue of 
Music Clubs Magazine? Both in gen- 
eral attractiveness of make-up and in 
content, it impresses us as showing an 


immense gain over its predecessors, 
Congratulations are due to Mrs. Paul 
J. Weaver, managing editor, upon a 
genuine achievement. 


In Musical America for January 10: 
“How Choral Singing May Be Made 
Into a Fine Art”, by Dr. Hollis Dann, 
Chairman of the Conference Committee 
on Vocal Affairs, and conductor of 
the first three National High School 
Choruses. 





RECESS 


Mark TIME 





musical thought, the ancient and 

honorable cornet is obsolescent, 
being relegated into obloquy by the 
more brilliant and emphatic trumpet. 
The most enthusiastic cornetist must 
perforce admit that cornets are almost 
all built upon trumpet lines, and attempt 
to approximate that brand of tone that 
puts permanent waves in one’s auditory 
apparatus. The stubby, or Courtois 
model, cornet has even disappeared 
from pawnshop windows, those indi- 
cators of the state of the people’s fancy. 
Now and again one may see a tarnished 
brass cornet therein, with its lengthy 
A-shank looking like some bit of plumb- 
ing or other. 


. CCORDING to.some schools of 


But it is not the purpose of this 
writing to discourse upon the cornet 
in general. The scope shall merely en- 
compass one type, which is still extant 
in such places as Ong’s Hat, N. J., and 
other locales of equal importance. 

The Sunday School Cornet! 

What memories of the olden days 
cluster about the Sunday School cor- 
net, which coyly emerged from its 
green baize bag upon Lord’s Day, to 
support the voices of the Sunday 
School scholars in the singing of hymns. 
And what shivers course gelidly up and 
down the spine of any musician who, 
inadvertently approaching a Sunday 
School in a rural habitat, sudden‘y has 
borne to his sensitive ear the nasal blat 
of a Sunday School cornet. 

Whether it is that the Sunday School 
cornet was incorrectly built, or whether 
the C-crook had aught to do with it, 
or whether the bank clerk who played 
it, usually chinless and suffering from 
weak eyes, was the cause of its horrific 
performance, is a matter for conjecture. 
At any rate, all the Sunday School 
cornets we have ever heard, and they 
have been too many, have all sounded 
alike. Their tone has been nasal, thin, 
and whining, and their trouble seemed 
to come from too much wind in the 
high notes, and not enough in the low 
ones. They all suffered from acute valve 
trouble, a plunger generally sticking in 
the middle of a hymn, causing the mu- 


sic to wail off like the lugubrious out- 
cry of a lost spirit. Had the valve 
only stuck at the beginning of the 
hymn, much suffering would have been 
spared the innocent bystanders. Or if 
it had occurred at the end thereof, the 
assembled populace would have thought 
the noise was merely a sigh of relief 
that the strife was o’er. But since it 
happened in the middle, all was lost, 
and the cornetist had either the option 
of opening a water key to let escape 
a pint of gurgle, or else of frowning 
at the pianist. 


Many Sunday School cornetists had 
much trouble in the management of 
their lips, thereby causing unearthly 
and unexpected squawks in the most 
pathetic parts of hymns, usually where 
the sopranos and altos sang in thirds. 
Such effects, now, by the bye, exten- 
sively cultivated by jazz trumpeters, 
never took place while the boys were 
whistling the third verse and the girls 
were humming it. No; while there was 
much activity and noise, the Sunday 
School cornet was well behaved. It 
was the quiet music, the soulful, 
pathetic, and heartrending cadenzas, that 
evoked hideous bellows. However, 
truth compels us to say that many of 
these labial difficulties were attributed 
to the promiscuous use of lemons by 
the cherubim in Miss Ada Lightcap’s 
class of intermediate boys. 

Sunday School cornetists have been 
known who did not confine their cor- 
neting proclivities to Sunday School 
alone. Some of them played second 
cornet in the village band. But it was 
noted in most cases of this nature that 
the cornetists had a sense of the fitness 
of things. They did not use the Sun- 
day School cornets for secular music, 
but, instead, employed a_nickel-plated 
instrument. The sounding brass Sun- 
day cornet was inviolate, and dedicated 
to the rendition of hymns alone. 

But in the quiet solitude of our 
study, we stop and wonder—(business 
of stopping and wondering)—why all 
Sunday School cornets sounded alike — 
ALFRED SprISSLER, in Jacobs’ Orchestra 
Monthly. 
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PROPOSED 
AMENDMENTS TO M.S.N.C. 
CONSTITUTION 





HE Committee on Legislative Coér- 
TT dination recommends the following 
amendments to the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference. Some of the changes 
are purely technical, others are needed 
in order to clarify the points covered or 
to meet requirements of the organiza- 
tion as determined by experience during 
the first biennial term of the operation 
of the constitution adopted in 1930. (The 
proposed changes or additions are ital- 
icize : ) 
Joun W. Beattie, Chairman 
*Committee on Legislative Coérdination. 


CONSTITUTION 
Articte IV—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 4—Any person interested in music 
education who desires to contribute to the sup- 
port of the National Conference may do so by 
becoming a contributing member. Contribut- 
ing members who qualify as active members 
shall have all the privileges of that member- 
ship. All contributing members shall receive 
the Music Supervisors Journal and the Confer- 
ence Yearbook. 

Sec. 5—Any person who desires to support 
the permanent educational activities of the Na- 
tional Conference may do so by becoming a sus- 
tining member. Sustaining members who qualify 
as active members shall have all the privileges of 
that membership. All sustaining members shall 
receive the Music Supervisors Joutnal and the 
Conference Yearbook. 

Sec. 6—Any person who desires to endow the 
permanent educational activities of the National 
Conference may do so by becoming a life mem- 
ber. Life members who qualify as active mem- 
bers shall nave all the privileges of that mem- 
bership. All life members shall receive the 
” , s upervisors Journal and the Conference 

eardvoor, 

Sec. 8—Any individual or o: ization de- 
siring to increase substantially the funds for 
endowment, research or other activities of the 
National Conference may become a patron mem- 
ber. All patron members shall receive the 
— ~ ‘ypeneaea Journal and the Conference 

earooor, 

Sec. 10—Any Conference member shali be 
entitled to guest courtesies upon presentation 
of his membership card for the current year 
at the general meetings of a Sectional Confer- 
ence other than his own. Such courtesies shall 
be extended by each Sectional Conference to 
visiting members of other Sectional Confer- 
ences om @ reciprocal basis, but shall not be 
construed as entitling the visiting member to 
any other privilege than attendance at meetings. 

This section shall be in force when and if 
ratified by the Sectional Conferences. 

(The above is a proposed new section.) 


Articte V—Awmount or Dues 


Section 1—Dues for active membership shall 
be $3.00 annually, payable om or before Janu- 
ary Ist for the ensuing year. 

Sec. 2—Dues for associate membership shall 
be $2.00 annually, payable on or before Janu- 
ary Ist for the ensuing year. 

Sec. 3—Dues for contributing members shall 
be a minimum of $10.00 annually, payable on 
or before January Ist for the ensuing year. 

Sec. 4—Dues for sustaining members shall 
be $50.00 annually, payable on or before Janu- 
wary Ist for the ensuing year. 

(Article V now specifies October Ist as the 
date on which dues are payable, and the period 
of the membership year is not clearly indicated. 
It has been found advisable to make the mem- 
bership year and period of Journal subscription 
concurrent with the calendar year, and the 





"Personnel of the Committee on Legislative 
Coordination: John W. Beattie (Chairman); 
Harold S. Dyer (representing Southern 
ference), Karl W. Gehrkens (Executive Com- 
mittee), Ethel M. Henson (Northwest Confer- 
ence), John C. Kendel (National Board), Er- 
nest L, Owen (California Western Conference), 
Victor L. F. Rebmann (Eastern Conference), 
Fowler Smith (North Central Conference), 
Sudie L. Williams (Southwestern Conference). 
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Three of America’s Foremost Cornet Soloists, Band Masters and 


Radio Favorites CHOOSE “KINGS”. 


The FAMOUS MASTER MODEL CORNET. 
Other noted Soloists are rapidly changing to “KINGS”. 


Many Band Masters are equipping their complete Cornet Section 
with the “KING” MASTER MODEL CORNETS. WHY? BE- 
CAUSE it has such a wonderful tone, plays easier, has the quickest, 
lightest, dependable valve action, and is better in tune. It is more 


evenly balanced and produces better results with less effort. 


The only Cornet made with the new and exclusive process of case 


hardened valve cases and STERLING SILVER BELL. 


a 





Del Staigers’ Hints to Young Players. 
“Challenge to Music’—by Walter Smith. 
The Goldman Band. 

Frank Simons Armco Band. 
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0 52-Page catalog—WHITE WAY NEWS 
CLEVELAND and AMERICAN STANDARD BAND INSTRUMENTS 
—Stringed and Wood Wind Instruments and Accessories. 


No. 4—Containing KING, 


U. 8S. Navy Band and other news of interest and information. 


Emotrument imterested I. ...rcccccccsccccvcccscccscsooce 
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THE H. N. WHITE CoO. 


5225 SUPERIOR AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ARTHUR JORDAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Affiliated with Butler University 






Pusiic SHoot Music SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 13—JULY 16, 1932 


(Six weeks credit) 














Member National Association Schools of Music 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


















Membership Dues 


Clip the form below, fill in the blanks, and mail with check 
to your treasurer, whose name and address is in the list 
following: 





























Conference Treasurers 


California: Edna Douthit, 5153 Meridian Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Eastern: Clarence Wells, 8 Fairview Terrace, Maplewood, N. J. 

North Central: C. V. Buttelman, Suite 840, 64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Northwest: Esther Jones, Youngstown School, Seattle, Wash. 

Southern: Raymond F. Anderson, 8106 Ninth Avenue S., Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

Southwestern: Catharine E. Strouse, K.$.T.C., Emporia, Kans. 







































1932 MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION AND RENEWAL FORM 





Date 
pL DET Se een Conference 
I 0 Active ($3.00) 
RATS pe eR eae Ne oe rine eR EN ae eres O Contributing ($10.00) 
MN I Te snikcnssccniticinsdicieceasvaitiaiiaamnnnad for () Sustaining ($50.00) 


Membership Dues, of which $1.00 is for one year’s subscription to the 
Music Supervisors Journal, and is to be forwarded by the Treasurer named 
above to the National Conference headquarters at 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. I understand that this remittance covers my membership in 
the National Conference as well as in my Sectional Conference, named above. 














CO Renewal 
Eee Rann TED ame Toe CJ New Member 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
TOU, :sisciteiinsteanecisermaesepecieinpiahaiihie iain daniels 
(No. and Street) 

aiid ao ames 
PARI saviconrsintineenianmaiiain ; 

(Give Definite Information) [OVER] 
























NEXT MONTH: 


Conference Silver Anniversary Issue 
of the Journal 
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above amendments are proposed to cover this 
point.) 
Articte VI—ApporTIONMENT oF Duss 


Sec. 6—Dues for all classes of membership 
may be collected by or remitted to the Nationa 
Conference headquarters office, if such proce 
dure be deemed advisable or expedient. The 
headquarters office shall im such case act gs 
agent for the treasurer of the Sectional Confer. 
ence concerned, to whom the headquarters office 
shall make report of payments or collections 
together with remittances of the Sectional Com 
ference share of the amount received. 

The above proposed new section does not 
alter or conflict with the provisions in previous 
sections regarding payment of dues to Sectional 
Conference Treasurers, but is recommended by 
the National Executive Committee to clarify 
the established relationship between the National 
office and the Sectional Conference Treasurers, 
and to legalize a procedure which has been in 
practice since the beginning of the United Con. 
ference plan. 


Articte VII—Orricers anp Boarp oF Drrge. 


TORS 
Sec. 2—The terms of office for President, 
First Vice-President, and Second Vice-Presj. 
dent shall be two years or until their successors 
are elected and have qualified. The terms of 
office for Executive Committee members at large 
shall be four years. [Omit: except that at 
the conference at which this revised constitu 
tion is adopted two of the four members shall 
be elected for a term of two years only.| The 
Executive Secretary shall serve during the 
pleasure of the Executive Committee. 
(The only proposed change in the above sec 
tion is to omit the words enclosed in brackets, 
now appearing as part of the second sentence.) 


Articte VIII—E tection 


Sec. 2—At the Biennial Business Meeting 
the Nominating Committee shall present for 
election the names of two candidates each for 
President, Second Vice-President, the members 
of the Executive Committee to be elected, the 
members of the National Research Council of 
Music Education to be elected, as provided in 
Article XI, and the member of the Board of 
Directors to be elected. The election shall be 
held at this meeting. 

(The above amendment is needed to complete 
Section 2, in accordance with the provisions of 
Article XI.) 


Articte IX—MEETINGS 

Section 2—The Executive Committee shall 
meet at the call of the President, or at the 
joint request of not fewer than three members 
of the Executive Committee. A quorum of five 
members of the Executive Committee is re 
quired for the transaction of business. Ballot 
by mail shall require confirmation by vote at @ 
legally called meeting. 

(The amendment included in the italicized 
sentences is to legalize routine actions of the 
Executive Committee by mail in the intervals 
between meetings.) 


ArtTIcLE X—AMENDMENTS 


The constitution may be altered or amended 
by a two-thirds vote ¥. members present at the 
Biennial Business eeting, provided for 
notice of such contemplated action shall have 
been given the active members at least sixty 
days before it is acted upon; or, the constitu- 
tion may be altered or amended by a two-thirds 
vote of members present at the Biennial Busi- 
ness Meeting, provided the proposed amendment 
receives the unanimous approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and formal notice of such con- 
templated action shall have been given the 
active members at least twenty-four hours be 
fore it is acted upon. c 

(The proposed amendments to Article X, by 
addition of the words “of members present” 
and by changing the word “further,” as it now 
appears, to “or” as indicated above, are to 
clarify only, and would make no change in 
meaning as now interpreted.) 


BY-LAWS 

Sec. 2—It shall be the duty of the First Vice 
President to assume the duties of the President 
in case of the disability or absence of the Pres- 
ident. [Omit: and to act as chairman of the 
Board of Directors, without vote.) 

Sec. 3—The Second Vice-President shall as 
sume all duties of the First Vice-President in 
case of the disability or absence of the First 
Vice-President, and shall act as chairman of 
the Board of Directors without vote. 

(The above proposed changes in By-Laws, 
Sections 2 and 3, would transfer the chairman 
ship of the Board of Directors from the First 
Vice-President to the Second Vice-President by 
striking from Section 2 the words enclosed in 
brackets and adding to Section 3 the italicized 
words.) 

Sec. 6—The Presidents of the Sectional Cow 
ferences shall comprise an advisory body to the 
President, Executive Committee and Board of 
Directors of the National Conference. 
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Sec. 7—The Past Presidents of the National 
Conference shall serve as an advisory body to 
the President and the Executive Committee of 


the National Conference. This body shall con 
stitute the Resolutions Committee at each Bi- 
ennial Meeting of the National Conference, and 
shall assume such other duties as may be as- 
signed by the Executive Committee. The Past 
Presidents shall elect from their membership, 
following each Biennial Meeting of the National 
Conference, @ chairman and a secretary. 

Sec. 8—The National President may, in his 


discretion, with the approval of the Executive 
Committee, appoint an Editorial Board of not 
less than three or more than seven members to 
serve in an advisory capacity to the editor of 
the Conference publications, and to assume such 
other duties as may be assigned by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

(Sections 6, 7 and 8 above are proposed new 
By-Laws. In the event that any or all of the 
added sections are adopted, the numbers of 
the present Sections 6, 7 and 8 shall be changed 
as required.) 





STATE MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMEN 





CALIFORNIA WESTERN CONFERENCE 


Arizora: E. J. Schultz, University College of 
Music, Tucson. 

California: A. G. Wahlberg, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno. 

Nevada: Kenneth L. Ball, 321 Ninth St., 


ad 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Connecticut: Elisabeth Gleason, 22 Lancaster 
Road, West Hartford. 

Delaware: Glenn Gildersleeve, State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Dover. 

District of Columbia: E. N. C. Barnes, Adams 
School, Washington. 

Maine: Emily E. Chase, 128 Cumberland Ave., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts: Arthur J. Dann, 32 Franklin 
St., Worcester. 

New Hampshire: Mrs. Esther B. Coombs, 
Mill Road, Hampton. 

New Jersey: Meta Terstegge, 204 N. 11th 
St., Newark. 

New York: Edward H. Michehl, 188 Wickham 
Ave., Middleton. 

Pennsylvania: George L. Lindsay, Adminis- 
tration Building, 21st & Winter Sts., Phila- 
delphia. 

Rhode Island: Anna Louise MclInerny, 15 
Francis Ave., Auburn. 

Vermont: Geraldine Daggett, High School, 
Burlington, 

Eastern Ontario and Quebec: G. Roy Fenwick, 
271 McNab Street South, Hamilton, Ontario. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Alabama: J. Jones Stewart, P. O. 443, Mobile. 

Florida: Ruth Hibbard, 330 W. University 
Ave., DeLand. 

Georgia: Lawrence G. Nilson, Board of Edu- 
cation, Atlanta. 

Kentucky: Price Doyle, 
Murray. 

Maryland: Electa Zeigler, Board of Education, 
Hagerstown. 

Mississippi: Alice Quarles, 903 31st Ave., 
Meridian. 

North Carolina: H. Grady Miller, 418 W. 
Washington St., Greensboro. 

South Carolina: Janette Arterburn, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill. 

Tennessee: E. May Saunders, 113 Tennessee 
By 1., Murfreesboro. 

Virginia: Eva Taylor Eppes, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg. 

Wee Virginia: Karl V. Brown, 409 High St., 
Spencer, 


College Station, 


NORTH CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


Illinois: A. R. McAllister, 904 2nd Ave., 
Joliet. 

Indiana: Helen H. Hollingsworth, 1116 W. 
30th St., Indianapolis. 

Iowa: Charles B. Righter, Jr., 226 McLean 
St., Iowa City. 

Michigan: Haydn M. Morgan, Board of Edu- 
cation, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota: Walter Grimm, 507 Winona St., 
Winona. 

Nebraska: Mrs. Carol M. Pitts, Central High 
School, Omaha. 

North Dakota: Fanny C. Amidon, Box 233, 
Valley City. 

Ohio: George W. Bowen, 544 Orchard Ave., 
Barberton. 

South Dakota: Reva L. Russell, 910 S. Main 
St., Aberdeen. 

Wisconsin: Florence A. Flanagan, 1343 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Manitoba: Louise MacDowell, 189 Canora St., 
Winnipeg. 

Western Ontario: E. W. Goethe Quantz, 161 
Duchess Ave., London. 


NORTHWEST CONFERENCE 


Idaho: Miriam Burton, 110 S. Jackson St., 
Moscow. 

Montana: Thelma J. Heaton, Sparling Hotel, 
Great Falls. 

Oregon: Harriett Baldwin, 611 W. 8th St., 
Medford. 

Washington: Ethel M. Henson, 834 Central 
Building, Seattle. 

Alaska: Ruth Pearl Axelson, Ocean City, 
Wash. 

British Columbia: Mildred McManus, 4194 
Crown Crescent, Vancouver. 


SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 


Arkansas: Ruth Klepper, 1423 Schiller Ave., 
Little Rock. 

Colorado: John C. Kendel, 414 14th St., 
Denver. 

Kansas: Gratia Boyle, 1001 Woodrow, Wichita. 

Louisiana: Francis Wheeler, Centenary College, 
Shreveport. 

Missouri: Hannah Whitacre, Supervisor of 
Music, Moberly. 

New Mexico: Mrs. Merl F. Cramer, 425 Pecos 
Ave., Raton. 

Oklahoma: Robbie L. Wade, 1428 N. Park 
St., Shawnee. 

Texas: Mrs. Lena Milam, 1693 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Beaumont. 

Utah: Emery G. Epperson, 1069 S. 7th East, 
Salt Lake City. 

Wyoming: Jessie E. Leffel, 215 Cheyenne 
Apts., Cheyenne. 





enrolled as Conference members for 1932. 


town, sent by State Chairman Gratia Boyle: 


Supervisor of Music). 








WICHITA, KANSAS—r00 Per Cent! 


WE may get hoarse cheering these one hundred per cent folks, but we'll keep on as long 
ry as there is space and ink left, if you know what we mean. Three rousing ones for 
Wichita—seventh city to report all full time members of the school music department 


Make yourself acquainted with these one hundred per cent members from Grace Wilson’s 
Mrs. Dorothy Banze, Gratia Boyle, Carl Carter, Isla Davis, Esther Fleming, Pauline 


Hennigh, Homer Hubbard, Ina Hyde, Margaret Joy, Edith Maher, L. W. Mayberry 
(Superintendent), Irene Meyer, Duff Middleton, Aleen Watrous, Grace V. Wilson 








February, Nineteen Thirty-two 








DO YOU WANT 
A BETTER 
POSITION? 


SEE ME 
IN CLEVELAND 


C. E. LUTTON 
we 


We Specialize in Music 
Education Placements 


Send for our Special Music 
Personnel Blank 


File your name now 


we 


The Clark-Brewer 


Teachers Agency 


Music Department 
C. E. LUTTON, Director 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. Chicago 











LESTER 





Some very fine grand pi- 
anos have been taken in 
trade on the famous Lester, 
to be sold for trade-in al- 
lowance; among them a 
beautiful Chickering for 
$600, and a magnificent 
Steinway for $750. Many 
others. Write for special 
prices and terms. 


LESTER PIANO CO. 


1306 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


























FROM 5O NATIONAL GROUPS 
FOLK 


AMD 
LAY Ro) 
FROM 100 GREAT COMPOSERS 
C.c. BIRCHARD & CO. ~ ~BOSTON 
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HEADQUARTERS MATTERS 





Executive Committee. During the 
year-end holidays the Executive Com- 
mittee convened at Detroit. Chief 
items on the docket were discussion 
of President Morgan’s program sched- 
ule for the Cleveland meeting (pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue), and 
conferences with various committee 
chairmen including: National Chorus 
ind Orchestra, Advisory Committee 
on Conference Finance, Instrumental 
Affairs, Life Membership, Founders, 
Exhibits, Century of Progress, Trans- 
portation, School Music in Commu- 
nity Life, Music Appreciation, Legis- 
lative Coordination, Editorial Board. 


Music Discrimination Contest. Un- 
der the direction of the Music Appre- 
ciation Committee, Mabelle Glenn, 
Chairman, preparations for this im- 
portant feature of the Silver Anniver- 
sary Meeting are under way. Reprints 
in pamphlet form of the study helps 
appearing in this issue may be secured 
from the Conference office. (Postage 
2 cents.) 


Research Council. Chairman Will 
Earhart has issued a call for a meet- 
ing of the National Research Council 
of Music Education to be held at 
Washington, February 20-25, 1932. 


Conference Booklet. The Executive 
Committee has authorized the publica- 
tion of a booklet describing the set up of 
the National Conference and the func- 
tions of the various committees, depart- 
ments and related groups. The booklet 
will include an organization chart and 
other information. It will be avail- 
able for distribution about February 
20. (Postage 2 cents.) 


Band and Orchestra Contest Bul- 
letin. A pamphlet, giving music lists 
and information regarding rule changes 
and other matters affecting the Band 
and Orchestra contests, has been is- 
sued by the Committee on Instrumental 
\ffairs. The booklet also contains in- 
formation regarding the solo and en- 
semble contests conducted by the School 


3and and Orchestra Association. Cop- 
ies may be obtained from the Confer- 
ence office. (Postage 2 cents.) 


100 Per Cent Conference Cities. This 
means enrollment of all full time school 
music department members. In some 
instances part time teachers are also in- 
cluded, which makes these cities 100 per 
cent plus. Here is the growing list as 
it was reported January 20. 

Cicero, Ill. (North Central Con- 

ference) 20 members 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (North Cen- 

tral Conference) 

Buffalo, N. Y. (Eastern Confer- 
ence) 87 members 
Milwaukee, Wis. (North Central 

Conference) 

Providence, R. I. (Eastern Con- 
ference) 

Denver, Colo. (Southwestern Con- 
ference) 

Wichita, Kan. (Southwestern Con- 
ference) 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Conference) 

East Chicago, Ind. (North Central 

Conference) 


37 members 


46 members 
33 members 
50 members 


14 members 
(Southern 
6 members 


19 members 


Postage. The bill for stamps looms 
as a rather large item in the Confer- 
ence expense budget. Upon the sug- 
gestion of an interested member, the 
amount of postage required is indicated 
in connection with mention of various 
publications prepared for free distribu- 
tion, thus affording members and 
friends the opportunity to enclose 
stamps with their requests for such 
materials. 


Amendments. On pages 85, 86, 87 
you will find recommendations of the 
Committee on Legislative Coordina- 
tion, which the Committee will pre- 
sent at the business meeting at Cleve- 
land. The proposed amendments are 
the result of this committee’s study, 
and recommendations of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Board of Directors 
and Sectional Conference Presidents. 


Railroad Certificates. This is a re- 
minder that railroad certificates en- 
titling members to fare and one-half 





cn masse. 


are assured. 


the old “jalopy.” 


The Convention Starts When You Get On the Train 


HE transportation chairman of your Conference is making plans 
to “join up” all the members 


If you plan to come early—The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, Conductor, is giving a superior program Sunday afternoon. 
You are invited to be their guest—so you see the kind of hospitality we 


If your transportation chairman has not already gotten in touch with 
you, a post card will bring the information you want. 

Railroads, bus lines, airplane lines, are coOperating with us; yes, we 
even will be able to send you a marked road map if you plan to drive 
Ask for the road map, it’s free. 


we can move on to Cleveland 


round trip rate to the Silver Anniver. 
sary Meeting can only be sent upon 
payment of dues for the current year, 
If you. have not paid your dues, your 
Sectional Conference Treasurer will 
forward your membership card and 
certificate promptly upon receipt of your 
remittance. 


Century of Progress. The committee 
reports “progress” in developing for the 
Century of Progress Exposition a pro- 
gram _ representative of the present 
status of music in the schools. A 
smaller group known as the “Working 
Committee” has been selected from the 
General Committee named in this de- 
partment in the December Journat. 
Members of this Working Committee 
are: Joseph E. Maddy, Chairman, Ada 
Bicking, J. Lewis Browne, C. V. But- 
telman, E. B. Gordon, A. A. Harding, 
Russell V. Morgan. Chairman Maddy 
has had several meetings with the music 
committee of the Exposition, and be- 
lieves that an announcement of plans 
can be made in the next JOURNAL. 

There are still available a limited 
number of copies of the report of the 
original Planning Committee, summar- 
ized in the December JouRNAL. Until 
the supply is exhausted, copies will be 
sent to any Conference member request- 
ing it. (Postage 6 cents.) 


1931 Yearbook. Many favorable 
comments are received from members 
who have examined the contents of the 
1931 Yearbook. Copies are still avail- 
able. (Price $2.50. Special price to 
members $1.75, postpaid.) 


Visitors. Names placed on the vis- 
itors’ record at the Conference office 
since the last report: Fred W. Archi- 
bald, Boston; Frank A. Beach, Emporia, 
Kan.; Mary Lois Clark, East Chicago, 
Ind.; Ralph Coe, Chicago Heights, IIL; 
Margaret A. Dirks, Wheaton, IIl.; Ann 
Dixon, Duluth, Minn.; Franklin Dun- 
ham, New York City; Rose A. Eneboe, 
Riverside, Ill.; Arthur Eueix, Joliet, IIL; 
Mrs. William Arms Fisher, Boston; 
Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Mo.; F. 
C. Gorman, Ironwood, Mich.; A. A. 
Harding, Champaign, IIl.; Ruth B. Hill, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Marguerite V. Hood, 
Helena, Mont.; John C. Kendel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Lloyd Loar, Holland, Mich.; 
Mr. and Mrs, A. R. McAllister, Joliet, 
Ill.; Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Clarence F. Parrish, New York 
City; Harold W. Robinson, Boston; G. 
A. Grant Schaefer; Pauline M. Shearer, 
East Chicago, Ind.; Blanche Skeath, New 
York City; Herman F. Smith, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Minnie E. Starr, Cedar Falls, 
Ta.; Glenn M. Tindall, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Robert J. White, East Chicago, 
Ind.; Edith M. Wines, Chicago; Ruth 
Wyatt, Chicago. 


Southern Conference. The JourNaL 
expresses regret that because of de- 
layed delivery, material for the South- 
ern Conference department was fe- 
ceived too late to be inserted in this 
issue. President J. Henry Francis an- 
nounces that plans are well in jiand 
for the Southern Conference banquet 
and business meeting to be held on 
Thursday evening, April 7. Full de- 
tails will be printed in the JouxNaL 


The Convention starts when you start. 
next month. 


<2 K Gatti 


Executive Secretary 
64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


THE TRANSPORTATION CHAIRMEN 


Helen Coy Boucher, Northwest 
Grace V. Wilson, Southwestern 
C. E. Lutton (general chairman), North Central 


F. Colwell Conklin, Eastern 
T. S. McCorkle, Southern 
Glenn Woods, California Western 
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